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Sor the Christmas Gift 


Resplendent Gnigue Satisfying 


THE GREAT STOCKS OF ARTISTIC 
AND CAREFULLY CHOSEN JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE AT WANAMAKER’S 
OFFER SURETY OF FINDING JUST THE GIFTS THAT 
ONE’S FRIENDS WILL THINK IDEAL 


DIAMONDS and Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds and Sapphires, in settings 


worthy cf these kingly jewels, because they are the designs of 
our own artist-craftsmen. 


OTHER LESS EXPENSIVE FORMS of Personal Jewelry, with or 
without gem settings, and in all the designs which are most 
lately approved and desired. Men and women and children— 


the needs of all these are filled, and the variety to choose from 
is unusual. 


AND WATCHES—the famous Howard, Elgin and Waltham, most 
dependable timepieces, and every one an ornament of beauty. 


CLOCKS FOR ALL CORNERS of the Christmas Home—stately 
clocks for the hall, many with chimes, and others for library, 
bedroom, automobile and office. 


STERLING SILVERWARE and the Handsomest of Electro Plate— 
gift suggestions a-plenty here, many at very moderate prices. 


CUTLERY, BOUDOIR ACCESSORIES IN SILVER, CUT GLASS 
AND TURTLE EBONY, AND SILVER AND GOLD ARTICLES FOR PERSONAL USE 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Ball 
John TAanamaker Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















ADVERTISING SECTION 


WELL KNOWN FICTION SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 


Deep from the heart of a PRUDENCE 


newly-married girl. —New York Sun 
OF THE PARSONAGE 










The 
Prairie : LITTLE WOMEN bids fair 


6 ieee to have a rival in Ethel 
Wif 


fs be ya 
ae Hueston’s novel, 
A tender book. 


brimming with the 
fun and frolic of 
healthy, hearty girl- 
By Arthur Stringer. 
Pictures in Full Color | 
by Dunn. At all Stores 

























te 
% wild rose love story 


tempers with madcap 
merriment. 


















—Review of Reviews. 


©) A Novel 

© \ by Ethel Hueston. 

f } Pictures in Color 
aa | by Arthur W. Brown 
gee $1.25 net. 
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hood. A delicate 
$1.25 net. 









A Corking Story 3 
A Famous Author = 


A Daring Plot 










From the best play since 
Secret Service by Earl Derr 


NM ur 


Biggers—the author of Seven ee ee 
; Keys to Boldpate. The largeness and power 
; of God’s Man cannot be 
: ” denied. It is an impressive 
nsl e one .* great npn ms 
the work of Zola, and is 
e needed to shock the city into 
| the nes mending its ways. —N. Y. Times 


‘ Ambitious, well intended, praiseworthy. 
Eight Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net Price $1.40 nei. —N. Y. Globe 









NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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Fiction 


Actress, The. By Frank Owen. Broad- 
way Publishing Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Three brief stories of human nature 
comprise this volume. The title tale de- 
scribes the fickleness of a capable theatri- 
cal star who is so accustomed to acting 
her part that sincerity of action is a 
lacking quantity; the other two are cloy- 
ing love tales. 

Beyond the Frontier. By Randall Par- 
rish, A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

A thrilling tale of La Salle and the 
early days of the Great Middle West. It 
contains a delightful love-story that will 
charm the thoughts away from the day’s 
dull cares. Mr. Parrish is at his best in 
a tale of this kind. 

Captain of the Vanish Fleet, A. By 
Benjamin Sharp. Pilgrim Press. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Dr. Sharp for many years was pro- 
fessor of zoology at the Academy of 
Natural Sziences in Philadelphia and 
went a itss rerpesentative wtih Peary’s 
first expedition to Greenland. He be- 
came a great lover of Nantucket and as 
such the stories of this whaling-port in 
the by gone days were of deep interest 
to him. One of his intimate friends, 
who had been a captain of a “square 
rigger,” gives the author the data con- 
tained in this reminiscent tale of an ad- 
venturous life under the old regime. 

Clearing the Seas. By Donal Hamilton 
Haines. Harper & Brothers. 

A stery of an imaginary naval war be- 
tween the United States and a strong 
foreign nation. The hero is Joe Laugh- 
ton, who with his friend, Tom Brandt, 
entered the United States Navy just 
before war is declared. The war is a 
thrilling one and includes fights with tor- 
pedo boats, attempts to destroy the Pan- 
ama Canal and all kinds of interesting 
events. 


Company Directors. By Una L. Sel- 
berrad. George H. Doran Company. 

A pleasant story of a girl in business, 
cleverly and convincingly told, with no 
small degree of charm. 

i Crimson Gondola, The. 
Gallizier. The Page Company. 
prepaid. 

Numerous historical novels have been 
written by this author, but none more 
interesting than this thrilling tale of 
Constantinople at the time of the fourth 
Crusade. The hero, Audran de Vere, is 
all one could desire in an utterly fearless 


By Nathan 
$1.35, 
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Happiness follows in 
the wake of 


PALeti 
HENRY 
| Bapaaue 





Heart’s 
Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Romance and plenty of 
it; fun and plenty of it; a 
happy man who “starts 
things” and who at the end 
makes a woman happy, too. 
The beautiful illustrations 
in color by H. Weston Tay- 
lor, the page decorations, 
handsome binding, and the 
tasteful sealed package, are 
exquisite, 

$1.50 net 


“‘A Truly Great Novel’’ 


The Little Iliad 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
“Irresistibly appealing.” 
—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“Bound to be a success.” 
—PHILA.PUBLIC LEDGER 


“A distinctly original plot.” 
—CHICAGO HERALD 
“An unexpected gayly Ironic 
ending.” —N. Y. TIMES 
“A sheer delight from the first 
page to the last.” 
—PHILA. PRESS 


Peg Along 
By GEORGE L. WALTON, M. D. 
' Author of “Why Worry” 


$1.00 net 
No one is free who com- 
mands not himself.. Dr 


Walton shows how ‘to com- 
mand time, strength, brains, 
how to eliminate Fret, Fuss 
and Fighting. Read and 
pass to others this delight- 
ful whimsical book. 






Bonks for Gifts 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue mailed free 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
Arthur Rackham’s __ New Illustrated Gift Book 
A Christmas Carol ™oickens” 


12 full page illustrations in color and many in black and white 
by Arthur Rackham. Decorated cloth, $1.50 net 

The wide circle of admirers of the distinguished 
illustrator have long been hopes to see his con- 
ception of Old Scrooge, Tiny Tim and other inter- 
esting characters and scenes of Dickens’s master- 
piece. No one can be disappointed; the human 
touches and fantastic mysteries are in the artist’s 
best style. 


Excellent Fiction for Christmas Giving 


The Man From the Bitter Roots 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net 


It is better than “Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the 
funny wise sayings of Uncle Billy and the weird 
characters of Hinds’ House—a tense eagerness will 
hold you throughout every scene in this story of the 
powerful, quiet, competent Bruce Burt. 


M an’ $ H e arth By ELEANOR INGRAM 


Illustrated in color. $1.25 net 
“From the Car Behind” was aptly termed “‘one 
continuous joy-ride,” and it was a big success. “A 
Man’s Hearth” has all the former story’s vim and 
go, and also a heart interest that gives it a wider 
appeal. 


e es 
The Obsession of Victoria Gracen 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Illustratedin color. $1.25 net 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Few obsessions have been shown to the reading 
world so full of value as ‘The Obsession of Victoria 
Gracen.’ It’s an excellent story i 


. . ° ° Sy 
fact, it’s the very best book written by one of the 
very best writers.” 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
DAN BEARD’S 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, 
Butterflies and Beetles 


280 illustrations, some in color. Large 12mo. Decorated 
cloth, gilt top. $2.00 net 
A practical book about bugs, butterflies and beetles. 
by the Founder of the first Boy Scouts. Dan Beard 
knows what boys enjoy. In his hands the subject 
becomes of live interest to wide-awake boys, and 
he tells them just what they want to know. 


A New Volume in the Trail Blazers Series 


Gold Seekers of "49 EDWIN L. SABIN 


Illustrated in color and doubletone. $1.25 net 
The gold seekers travel through the Isthmus of 
Panama to their California goal with many adven- 
tures, told in the inimitable Sabin way, yet at all 
times historically correct. 


The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 
Illustrated in color and black and white. $1.25 net 
Scenes laid in the Adirondacks. Plenty of sledding, 
snow-shoeing, skiing, trapping, real winter sports 


and experiences. 
By MARGARET . 


Winona of the Camp Fire "wines 


Illustrated in color by Charles E. Meister. $1.25 net 
The author of “The Rose-Garden Husband” (five 
ee? has written a charming story that all 
amp-Fire Girls and all who enjoy outdoor life will 
read and recommend to their friends. The fact that 
it also presents interestingly all the various activ- 
ities of the Camp-Fire Girls gives it extra value. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Books for Gifts 


illustrated Holiday Catalogue mailed free 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
Fine Illustrated Editions 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KU NZ, A. M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Illustrated in color, doubletone and line. Net, $5.00. 
Uniform in style and size with “The Curious Lore of 
Precious Stones.” 


The new volume gives much unique and interesting 
information especially relative to the magical power 
which precious stones have been supposed to exert 
aver individuals and events during past ages. 


Historic Virginia Homes and 


Churches By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. 


316 illustrations, and a frets so” “a frontispiece. 
Net, $7.50. Half Sond 2.5 Limited 
Edition Printed from Type. Uniform with the Pen- 
nells’ “Our Philadelphia.” 


The most important work on any State yet pub- 
lished in this country. It describes practically all 
the houses of historic interest in Virginia, gives 
illustrations of most of them, as well as the churches 
most likely to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of 


North America =” Hammond 


Author of ‘‘ Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware’’ 


With photogravure frontispiece and 71 eeieaiione. 
Ornamental cloth, gilt top, in a bow. Net, $5.00 


Timely and interesting to the last de in ‘aie 
days of war is this volume, not on “fortifications” 
as such, but on the old and existing forts, with their 
great romantic and historical interest. 


The Civilization of Babylonia 


and Assyria By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr, 


Professor of Semitic Languages, Univ. of Penna. 


164 Illustrations. Net $6.00 


The only book on the subject treating of the entire 
civilization of these ancient nations—language, laws, 
religions, customs, buildings, etc.—other books have 
treated only partial phases of the subject. 


A New Art Work by the Master of Draughtsman of the Age 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures 
in the Land of Temples 


Containing 40 plates in eoeanoere of Mr. Pen- 
nell’s wonderful drawings rare, * us the im- 

mortal witnesses of “The That Was Greece,” 
just as they stand to-day—with notes by the artist. 
Octavo, lithograph on cover, $1.25 net. 


Heroes and Heroines 


eo . 
of F iction By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
CLASSICAL, MEDIZVAL AND LEGENDARY 


Half morocco, Reference Library style. Net, $3.00. 

Uniform with “Heroes and Heroines of Fiction— 

Modern Prose and Poetry.” The two volumes in 
a box. Net, $6.00. 

These books comprise a complete encyclopedia of 

interesting, valuable and curious facts regarding all 

the characters of any note whatever in literature. 


The Best Translation of 
this Classic Fairy Story 


. By JOHANNA 
Heida ” “SPYRI 

Translated by Elisabeth 
P. Stork. Introduction by 
Charles Wharton Stork. 
With eight illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. 
Net, $1.25. 

The “Stork” edition of 
this classic fairy tale of the 
Alps is unquestionably one 
of the most beautiful in 
illustration, type and bind- 
ing that has ever been 
made. The translation was 
a work of love by one 
familiar with the scenes of 
the story. 


Under the 
Red Cross Flag 


At Home and Abroad 
By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 
Chairman, National Relief Board, 

American Red Crose 


{ Foreword by President 
Woodrow Wilson 


16 Illustrations $1.50 net 


This work, the official 
book of the Red Cross, is 
of fascinating human inter- 
est to all who feel a bond 
of sympathy with those 
who suffer. It is the accu- 
mulated offering of the 
men and women who have 
made and who are making 
the American Red Cross 
stand for a humanitarian- 
ism embracing every nation 
and every people. This is 
the only complete historical 
work upon the subject, and 
is replete with anecdotes 
and stories of work in the 
field in face of death and 
disaster. 


diplomat while searching for Lady Elea- 
nor of Montferrat in the court of Alexis 
the Third. Every detail (and they are 
innumerable) contains much interest and 
the tortures to which the rebellious sub- 
jects were condemned are too horrible 
to contemplate, yet ably described. There 
is an uncanny fascination in this all- 
absorbing romance. 


Dick Devereux. By David Tod Gilliam. 
Stewart & Kidd Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

Notwithstanding the numberless Civil 
War stories already on the market, this 
romance is somewhat different inasmuch 
as the hero possesses a dual personality. 
In his calm moments he' was an exem- 
plary character and’ one who would 
naturally win the affection of the Green- 
brier maiden of Oglesby Hall, but as a 
victim of a gross nature, with brute 
force in the foreground, he was an in- 
dividual to loathe. The rapid inter- 
change of personalities is wonderfully 
entertaining and one enjoys following the 
unusual story. 


Dreamer, The. By Emma Downing 
Coolidge. The Pilgrim Press. 

Like David of Bible lore, who dwelt 
in green pastures and tended the flocks 
on the hillside, so this dreamer, another 
David, owve fancies and builded castles in 
Spain, blended whit his Biblical stories, 
and raised his mother above poverty 
and toil; and, even as David and Jona- 
than of old, the modern David had his 
beloved friend. Bound by earthly ties, 
their religious ideas were radically dif- 
ferent, but the brief story shows wherein 
the firm belief of the God-fearing man 
overcame his seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulties. 


Fanchon the Cricket. 
Sand. Duffield & Co. 

Here is a book from which the photo- 
play for Mary Pickford was written. The 
story is that of twin brothers who are 
brought up in very close relationship, 
the one never going any place when 
the other does not go. Landry is the 
stronger of the two, but Sylvinet is weak 
and very sensitive. There lives close by 
a young girl, Fanchon or Fadette, as 
she is often called. She is a tomboy— 
rough and crude—and the people make 
fun of her. Landry, however, has oc- 
casion to be grateful to her, and their 
acquaintance ripens into a dee pfriend- 
ship. Fadette is no longer the ugly lit- 
the cricket, but she carefully chooses her 
clothes and is soon admired by all the 
neighbors. Sylvinet suffers greatly be- 
cause of his brother’s love for the girl, 
for he thinks Landry must love no other 
but him, but he finally recovers and lives 
to love the little Fadette himself. 


Heart of a Man, The. By Richard 
Annerle Maher. Benzinger Brothers. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


By George 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Book News Monthly. 





Seldom do we find such a dispassion- 
ate story of Capital and Labor, yet de- 
scriptive of stormy intervals wherein 
the former paid “what it had to” and 
the latter got “what it could.” When a 
colossal strike closed the Milton Machin- 
ery Company, Socialism seemed to hold 
sway in the town, where, by one-man 
control, the entire working population 
was commanded, while riot and rebel- 
lion were incited by the taunts of the 
millionaire owner. The unlikely ¢ircum- 
stances arising therefrom and the swift- 
moving scenes dealing with social and 
economic problems are wonderfully writ- 
ten, although notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s study of the laboring class, he 
seems to have touched the heart of a 
man who appeared utterly heartless by 
nature. 


His German Wife. By Douglas Sladen. 
Bretano’s. $1.35, postpaid. 

The story of a British officer’s prob- 
lem. His wife is German and suffers 
deeply in her efforts to decide between 
husband and country. 


His Harvest. By Pearl Doles Bell. 
John Lane Company. $1.30, postpaid. 

By the terms of an eccentric man’s 
will, he left his “just and unjust debts, 
a yellow dog, a gun that wouldn’t shoot, 
a motorboat that wouldn’t mote, a step- 
daughter who wouldn’t daught and a 
horse with spavins” to a young man to 
whom he had mortgaged his farm in the 
long ago. The step-daughter by a strange 
coincidene became the protege of a 
wealthy New York bachelor, who culti- 
vated her voice. Her musical instructor 
imbued her with the idea that it was in- 
cumbent upon her to “make good” the 
debt which she owed for her luxurious 
living. When she became deeply infat- 
uated with a man able to support her 
without her giving her best days to her 
career, she became crest-fallen and ap- 
palled by the enormity of her debt. How 
her benefactor reaped his harvest makes 
a decidedly real story and the characters 
and their sparkling and snappy conver- 
sations are tremendously entertaining. 
The little protege is a natural-born, ef- 
fervescent lass whose spontaneous wit 
and keen-sightedness move the reader al- 
most to tears of laughter. 


Jean of the Lazy A. By B. M. Bower. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

A typical Bower tale, full of the West 
and of wild character. These are excel- 
lent tales for reading, but show little of 
the gift of uplift. 


Jim. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Mr. Kauffman’s tales have become the 
vaporings of an eccentric mind. He al- 
ways has a new problem and he treats 
it in the most unsavory way possible. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


i/ini 
We Discover New England 


By Louise Closser Hale Illustrated by Walter Hale 


Based on a motor tour, this book discovers, describes and discusses New England. 
It gives the reader that sense of fresh and genuine enjoyment which a few happy 
authors are able to feel and to convey. If you know anyone who /oves New England, 
this is the Christmas gift for him or her. $2.00 net 


The 
Heart of 
Philura 


By Florence 
Morse Kingsley 


The Story 
Behind 
the Verdict 


By Frank Danby 
A new figure in detec- 
tive fiction—a gentleman 
detective. As good as 
the well-worn gentlemen 
burglars—and new. 
$1.35 met 


Further passages in the 
life of Miss Philura, who 
found herself one day and 
discovered that she was 
attractive. She is Mrs. 
Philura in this novel, but 
as sweet and naive and 
wholesome as ever. 


$1.30 net 


He believes the best of everybody— 
He does his best for everybody— 
He lives Christmas all the year. 


MR. BINGLE | The Old 
The Hero-of Or der 


George Barr McCutch- 
eon’s Latest Novel Changeth 
By Archibald 


The book that is full of the 
Marshall 


spirit of Christmas. 
"Samaewes OPTIMA Tse | Marshall is Anthony 
Trollope’s successor. 
In story form, the play | Six Litthe Ducklings | Commended by wm. 
which for originality and By Katharine Pyle Dean Howells, Hamilton 
power has been a tremen- | Delightful for very littlepeople. $1.00ner | W. Mabie and other lead- 
dous dramatic success. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


On Trial 


By Elmer 
L. Reizenstein 


Send fer Attractive Illustrated Catalogue ag Gee of letters. 
of Juvenile Books $1 35 met 


The Everyday Fairy Book 


By Anna Alice Chapin Beautifully illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith 


This and other attractive. books for children described in Illustrated Catalogue of 
Juvenile Books which will be sent on application. 2.00 met 


The Wooing of Rosamond Fayre 
By Berta Ruck, Author of “‘ His Official Fiancee’’ 


An unconventional girl gets her social secretary to compose and write her love 
letters, What results, and now a playful beginning ends in a tangle and a real love- 


affair, make a very attractive story. 


Thirty By Howard Vincent O’Brien 


This striking story of American life by a young Chicago novelist is a success. 
Harotp Bett WricuT says :— 
**T cannot imagine anyone who enjoys a good story not being interesied in this one.’’ 
Jack LonDow says— 
“*There was never a dull moment. It read 
swiftly and with interest that continued to 
grow.” Illustrated. $1.35 net 


$1. 35 met 


mo mo TITTLE Ll Pr LL » D ottesegegar 
Let us send you an illustrated Catalog, sust issued, ofall our New Books i 
i IN 


| 443 FourthAve. Dodd Mead & Company, NewYork. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


FRANCE AT WAR 


On the Frontier of Civilization 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Including the poem “France” which has never before appeared in book form 


Here is the French soldier in action—here the spirit of France resurgent described by a 
master hand. As vividly as Mr. Kipling told of the English Tommies in quarters and in the 
short, sharp fights in India, he describes the French piou-piou fighting in the trenches in 


Artois, Argonne and Champagne. 


Included in the volume is Mr. Kiplin’s poem, “France,” 
which is peculiarly fitting to the volume, though written two years ago. 
with the magic swing and fire of his best work, the new spirit of France. 


In it he expresses 


Net, 50 cents 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


By ARLEY MUNSON 


The haunts of Ortheris, Mulvaney and Learoyd of “Soldiers Three” fame, the route of Kim’s 


pilgrimage with the lama, the “Road to Mandalay.”’ Simla and the Bo 


rder Country—all 


are described with a first-hand knowldge and a sympathy that will find a ready response from 


all who have felt the spell of Kipling’s India. 


is especially suitable as a gift to a d 


The Garden 
Bluebook 


A Manual of the Peren- 
nial Garden 

By LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 

With more than 200 illus- 


trations and Color Chart 
for Garden Planting, 


45 illustrations. 


The color chart of this 
book, which tells at a 
glance what plants to 


choose with reference to 
height, color, time of bloom, 
fragrance, sun, soil, etc., 
is unique in garden litera- 
ture. An additional page 
gives a photographic repro- 
duction of each perennial 
and describes its character, 
cultural direction and en- 


The photographs are remarkable. 
riminating friend. 





This book 
Net, $1.50 


Fairy Tales 
Every Child 
Should Know 


Illustrated by Mary 
Hamilton Frye 


Edited by 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
Miss Frye’s 
tions are a delight to 
children. The volume in- 
cludes a number of the 
most 
les: “Puss in 
Pea,” 
or,” and for eight of the 
stories Miss rye has 
done a delightful draw- 
ing in color. 


- In addi- 
oe n 
pana al to ph yt 3 i tion there is a silhoutte 
dispensable book to any- cbapter- heading for each. 
one interested in a garden. 8 illustration in colors. 
Net, $3.50. Edinburgh, from “On the Trail of Stevenson” Bored. Net, 


Ivory and the Elephant 


By GEORGE F. KUNZ, Ph.D., 
Sce.D., A.M. 


This is, par excellence, the Ivory Book. Dr. 
Kunz has been for more than twenty-five 
years gem expert for Tiffany & Co. He tells 
in this book the complete story of ivory, from 
how it is obtained to the art of carving it, 
both in ancient times and today. His collec- 
tion of photographs of ivories is remarkable. 
More than one hundred illustrations. 
Net, $5.00 


INTERIOR DECORATIO 


QUILTS: 


Their Story and How to Make Them 
By MARIE D. WEBSTER 


Mrs. 





| Thompson Daviess. 
| $1.00, postpaid. 


illustra- | 


pular old stor- | 
Boots,” | 
“The Princess on _ the | 
“Sinbad the Sail- | 


$2.00. | 


story of the quilt, but is the first to give in | 
clear workable English an account of how | 


quilts can be made today. There are 60 illus- 


trations in black and white, including many | 


patterns from which to work. 15 in full 


color. 
Net $2.50. De luwve edition (limited to 125 
copies). Net, $5.00 


ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 


By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
“This work, written by a recognized authority, may be summed up as a standard work of 


information for the general public. 


“Interior Decoration” is a volume for the average 


householder—the man or woman who wants a beautiful agen to live in whether with large 


or small expenditure, and who wants to learn the princip 
It is very beautifully illustrated.”"—New York Times. 


made beautiful. 


es on which a living place may be 


69 illustrations. Net, $3.00 


ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 


25 Drawings by Walter Hale 


Mr. Hamilton’s interest has led him to follow Stevenson’s footsteps throughout England, 
Scotland and the Continent, and he has been fortunate in knowing and talking personally with 
such members of the Stevenson group as Sir Sidney Colvin, Edmund Gosse, Lloyd Osborne, 
Alison Cunningham, Andrew Lang, etc. In the final chapter Mr. Hamilton throws new light 
on R. L. 8.’s stay at Saranac—his work there—his friendship with Dr. Trudeau. The illus- 
trations by Walter Hale picture most delightfully the places visited by R. L. .S. on his 


journeys. 25 illustrations. Bored. Net, $3.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE ? €o. 





Moonbeams From the Larger Lunacy. 
By Stephen Leacock. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. : 

While The Nonsense Novels and Be- 
hind the Beyond were extremely humor- 
ous, this new novel far surpasses them. 
If one has the slightest appreciation for 
fun in his composition, these moonbeams 
will produce numberless hearty laughs. 
Each story outranks its predecessor in 
wit, and, taken collectively, they scin- 
tillate with satiric humor. 

“Afternoon Adventures at My Club,” 
which contains “anecdotes of Dr. So-and- 
So,” “The Hallucinations of Mr. Butt’ 
and several other brief sketches, give 
a peep into the weakness of humanity, 
the egotism, mental aberrations and so- 
cial ideas of the elite club members. 

Let us not overlook “Who is Also 
Who,” which is absurdly humorous and 


| a subtle thrust at aristocracy and snob- 
| bery. One cannot afford to skip any of 


the wholesome witticisms so precious 
throughout the entire book. 


Over Paradise Ridge. By Maria 
Harper & Brothers. 


The Melting of Molly filled the public 
with such delight that its author will 
not soon be forgotten and any work 
from her pen given an ovation. 


Over Paradise Ridge is an up-to-date 
romance in which two men and a maid 
are in the foreground. A charming 
Southern maiden who had been accus- 
tomed to wealth and all the luxuries 
obtainable thereby, became deeply infat- 
uated with a rising playwright (to whom 
she had become a valued critic and in- 
spiration) and her childhood’s playmate 
in the Tennessee mountains who was a 


| striving agriculturist, resulting in a par- 
Webster not only tells the romantic | 


ticularly delightful love story. 

The book is effervescent with life-in- 
the-open and the fresh-air atmosphere 
seems contagious. 


Old Order Changeth, The. By Archi- 
bald Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Few authors can surpass Archibald 
Marshall in the portrayal of real English 
country-life. Now again he takes a 
broken-down aristocrat and contrasts him 
with the self-made man of millions 


| against a background composed of a fine 


old manor-house with its thousand treas- 
ures and traditions. Very quiet is the 
tale, told in a way of simple leisure; but 
its charm holds and leaves behind it a 
fragrance that is good to recall. 


On Desert Altars. By Norma Lorimer. 


. Brentano’s. 


The story of a woman who sacrificed 
herself for her husband, whose illness 
places her in the position of giving up the 
fight or of yielding to the importunities 
of him from whom help may come. 
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Peter Paragon. By John Palmer. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


There is a fineness of literary flavor 
in this story of youth that singles the 
book out from its fellows. John Palmer 
promises to be an American Galsworthy. 
As yet his work is largely promise, 
though Peter Paragon has a touch of 
magic in it that will set more than a few 
of the hearts of real book-lovers a-thrill. 


Three Things, The. By Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. Little, Brown 
& Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


A typical, clean-cut American lad 
aroused to a passion by the President’s 
request “to be neutral” during this hor- 
rible European warfare, threw himself 
into the conflict in defense of Belgium. 
His cardinal sins seemed class pride, 
religion and race prejudice, three topics 
upon which he and his beloved mother 
always disagreed. In the trenches he 
overcame his foelish class prejudice and 
found on the field by the Yser canal, his 
religion (promising to live his life for 
the Lord’s work if he were spared) and 
with his change of heart came the recol- 
lection of the Scriptural teachings, “Love 
your enemies.” With these three lessons 
learned, at the cost of much mental and 
physical suffering, the youth felt his ex- 
periences well-rewarded. 

One cannot read this wonderfully emo- 
tional story without feeling that Mrs. 
Andrews has condensed much tsraight- 
forward religion in a brief space, and 
we wish to resign ourselves to the Unseen 
Power which wrought such radical 
changes in the hero of her story. 
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STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL 


THE GRAY DAWN 


A great tale of the Vigilante days in California and the love- 
story of a Southern girl and man who go West to seek their 
fortunes. One of the most colorful pictures in all American 
history. A book that throbs with the pulse of a new civ- 
ilization emerging from the fabulous period of the gold rush. It is a 
notable reproduction of a life full of genuine drama, dazzling in its 
brilliance and swiftness, and quick with the loves and hates and ambi- 


tions of a new people. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.35. Thirty-first thousand. 


A New Romance of Inter- 
national Intrigue by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson 


Secret ’ 
History 


Revealed by 
Lady Peggy O'Malley 


Rarely have the 
Williamsons ap- 
proached this piece 
of “secret history” in 
topical interest, with 
the colorful back- 
ground of the Euro- 

an war and the 

exican tangle for 
the romance of Lady 
Peggy and Eagle 
March, the Ameri- 
can aviator. 


“It is one of the 
best and most read- 


“A look deep into 


the folk 
nation.” 


heart of a 
— Walter 


Prichard Eaton. 


Jerusalem 
A Novel 
By Selma Lagerlof 
Winner of the 


Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature, 1909 


“It is 


all a true 


study of a_ small 
group, with its little 


comedies, 
tragedies, 
stories. 


its bitter 
its love 
Here they 


are, these Ingmars 
and Halvors, pluck- 


ed living 


from their 


immemorial farms 


and huts, and set in 


From “‘The Gray Dawn” the mesh of the 
story ; so real, so in- 


Constitutional History of the State of | able stories its au- 


New York. By J. Hampden Dougherty. | {BOT, have | written 


in a long time. Lady Peggy holds high her giviqual i 
Neale Publishing Company. $3.00. Irish spirit through everything. She is good pes sy gedit my [=> ae, teat 7g 


A second edition, revised and enlarged, | *" from first - last." ew York Times. Times. a ae 
of an accepted authority. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. Net, $1.35. 


Fighting Cheyennes, The. By George 


This Girl Proved that Family and Wealth are not Necessary 


Bord Grinnell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50, prepaid. 


The greatest living authority on the 
American Indian has here written an 
undeniably valuable contribution to the 
history of a passing race. The Chey- 
ennes were one of the most important of 
the old Indian tribes, and a history of 
their doings means a history of many 
other tribes and of events involving the 
white man as well. This is a book of bat- 
tles, recounted from eye-witnesses and 
participants. It is exciting, it is graphic, 
it is epic. 

French Army Before Napoleon, The. 
By Spencer Wilkinson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1914. 
Excellent studies of Napoleonic method 
and power. 


House on Henry Street, The. By Lil- 
lian D. Wald. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00, 
prepaid. 





to Make a Woman of Culture 


She did it through sheer determination to achieve the highest 
ideals. Is her story possible in real life?—Julia herself answers 
this question. The story of her rise as told by Kathleen Norris— 


is a notable addition to contemporary American fiction.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


an inspiration to every girl who has to work.” 
—New York Evening Sun. 


“ . . is decidedly the best thing Mrs. Norris has yet done. An 
interesting novel, well. worth reading.” —New York Times. 


Read this New Novel by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


Net, $1.35. Frontispiece in colors by C. Allan Gilbert. 37th Thousand. 


DOUBLED/.”. BAGE & €0. 
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A man mysteriously murdered at night, 
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AN AMERICAN NOVEL—DAVID GRAYSON’S 


HEMPFIELD 


In which David Grayson has an adventure in country journalism 


“This newest ‘adventure’ will take its place among the 
group of novels that are really American through and 
through. From beginning to end this small-town chronicle 
and full of an invincible 





is interesting, sweet and tender, 


human optimism. Anthy is one of the realest and most lovable hero- 
ines of contemporary American fiction.”"—New York Times. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


The 


Co-Citizens 
By Corra Harris 


The Discriminating 
Critic of “Life” says: 

“What happened 
in a small Southern 
city when a rich old 
lady’s will suddenly 
gave the financial 
whip-hand to the 
women of the com- 
munity. It is as full ¥ 
of character por- = 
traits and _ verbal | 
spice as a _ proper 
pudding is of plums 
and cinnamon.’ 
Illustrated. Net, $1. 


The Riddle 
of the Night 


By Thomas W. Hanshew 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


Net, $1.35. 





From “Hempfield” 


Leather, net, $1.50. 


Introducing 
*‘Bob’’ Garratry te all 
who loved her sister, 
**Bambi’’ 


A new kind of 
love-story by the au- 
thor of “Bambi.” 
How charming 
“Bob” Garratry, the 
best-loved actress on 
the American stage, 
becomes the “Gov- 
ernor’s Lady” is a 


fun-laden tale of breezy romance and Bam- 
the figures 2¢4r71¢2 scrawled on his shirt  bian surprises. Distinctively decorated, and 
front, a broken shoe-polish label beside him. 


a - h illustrations by Mary Greene Blumenschein, 
‘Meek solved it. Can you? 


the artist for “Bambi.” 
Net, $1.00. 


A Poem by Richard Le Gallienne—and its answer 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 


Give us the book that flowers and flames 

With love and youth and noble tears; 
Oh, take away these books that tell 

The hideous so-called truth of things, 
These little documents of hell— 

Bring us the book that dreams and sings 
And whispers, “All is well!” 


This little verse is echoed in the hearts of thousands who believe in the 
highest and noblest things of life. Thousands have found its answer in 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S NEW NOVEL 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 


Miss: Wald has been head of the settle- 
ment house on Henry street in New 
York’s East Side for many years. Her 
experiences and impressions make a val- 
uable book, a contribution of importance 
to the literature of social work. 


Lincoln and Episodes of the Civil War. 
By William E. Doster. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50, prepaid. 

A new Lincoln study with a big popular 
appeal. 


Log of a Non-Combatant, The. By 
Horace Green. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25, prepaid. 

Essays on the war. As usual they 
seem to be unbiased without succeeding 
altogether. But they are intensely in- 
teresting as impressions. 


Log of the Snark, The. By Charmion 
Kittredge London. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50, prepaid. 

A record of trips made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack London in “The Snark.” Won- 
derful adventures some of them, and all 
recounted in a thrilling, deeply interest- 
ing way. 


Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812. 
By Edward Foord. Little Brown & Co. 
$4.00, prepaid. 

A very detailed and comprehensive ac- 
count of Napoleon’s memorable campaign. 
This is history’s essence; the facts are 
stated clearly and fully, with the knowl- 
edge of one who has covered the ground 
very thoroughly. For the historical stu- 
dent, especially in war-time, this book is 
invaluable. 

Pleasures and Palaces, the Memoirs of 
Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich of 
Serbia. The Century Company. $3.00. 

Princess Lazarovich is a grand-niece 
of the statesman, John C. Calhoun. Born 
in California, she went to Europe as a 
young girl to make her name on the 
stage. Circumstances gave her peculiar 
opportunities to meet and know the men 
and women who count in the political and 
art centres of the old world. She won 
success in London and Paris as an act- 
ress, mainly in Shakespearian parts, 
though she was invited to play in the 
French tongue with Mounet-Sully as a 
member of the French National Theatre, 
being the only player from the English 
or American stage who had ever re- 
ceived this honor. She was also at vari- 
ous times leading lady with Coquelin and 
Forbes-Robertson, and she originated the 
idea of giving pastoral plays in the open 
forest, an idea that has since become 
very popular. The greatest triumph of 
her dramatic career was in the role of 
Lady Macbeth, with a final performance 
| of which at a memorial performance at 


Illustrated by Frances Rogers. 250th Thousand. Cloth, net, $1.35. Leather, | Stratford in honor of Shakespeare’s 


net, $2.00. 
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birthday she retired from the stage. In 
1903 she married Prince Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich, heir of an ancient dynas- 
tic family of Serbia, and has since de- 
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voted herself enthusiatically to her hus- 
band’s work in building up the Serbian 
people. She ‘s co-author with him of a 
large two-volume work on The Serbian 
People, Their Past Glories and Their 
Destiny. 

The present volume contains her rem- 
iniscences, chiefly of European society 
during her days on the stage. Among 
those who come in for characterization 
or anecdote are King Edward, Princess 
Louise, the James Russell Lowells, Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Browning, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Fanny 
Kemble, Whistler and Bernard Shaw. She 
describes the social life of England and 
the theatrical life of Paris, while not 
the least interesting passages are those 
dealing with her husband’s people of 
Eastern Europe. 

The book is illustrated with pen-and- 
ink drawings by John Wolcott Adams 
that reproduce the spirit of the times, and 
these are supplemented by a number of 
photographs. 


Romance of the Spanish Main, The. 
By Norman J. Davidson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50. 

An addition to the celebrated “Romance 
Series” means a volume upon an inter- 
esting theme, accurately treated, engag- 
ingly writteny well illustrated, bound and 
printed; tha# is high praise, but we do 
not believe What those who know a few 
of the volumes will combat it. So many 
of our judgments depend upon our nar- 
row point of view! What stirring pic- 
tures do the words “pirate,” “buccaneer,” 
“filibuster” conjure up in the mind of the 
reader? Their ruthlessness and savagery 
are thrown into the shade by the bright 
halo of romance which now surround 
their reckless daring. Not so, if you 
had been in their clutches—keel-hauled 
or forced to walk the plank! 

Mr. Davidson handles the subject in 
a romantic way and how could one fail 
with such glorious old sea-dogs as Haw- 
kins, Drake and Frobisher as the sub- 
jects of your yarns? All the seamen who 
sail to Spanish Main, you must remem- 
ber, were not out-and-out pirates, but all 
of them were something near akin to that 
profession—especially when Spanish gal- 
leons loaded rich with Peruvian gold were 
concerned. 

One of the best stories is the account 
of Drake’s voyage of discovery and plun- 
der about the Horn and up the West 
Coast of South America. When his ship, 
“The Golden Hind,” returned from the 
Pacific laden with rich booty taken from 
the Spaniards, the great captain was in 
doubt whether he would be received in 
honor or lose his head as a pirate. But 
the Queen, good Queen Bess, no doubt 
admired his audacity and perhaps influ- 
enced to some degree by the rich spoil 
knighted him on the deck of his vessel. 

Every chapter is historically instruc- 





| he becomes the true pastor, in scenes of exciting drama. 
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Doran Fiction for the Holidays 
THESE TWAIN Arnold Bennett 


Not merely as the long-awaited completion of the Clayhanger trilogy but as the most 
intensive study of modern marriage extant, as the most important novel of the year 
whether from a purely “literary” or a “human” standpoint, THESE TWAIN is being 
as widely studied, as excitedly discussed, as “Clayhanger” or “Tono-Bungay.” It is 
one of the few novels which can sincerely be called “masterly.” While THESE 
TWAIN can be read independently of the other Clayhanger books, those who have 
read them will find it quite necessary to discover, in THESE TWAIN, the culmina- 
tion of all the incidents begun in the earlier books. . . . THESE TWAIN is the 
Bennett method—which he has taught to the entire race of the younger novelists of 
today—in its final perfection. “Clayhanger,” “Hilda Lessways,” and “These Twain,” 
Each, Net $1.50 
The three volumes in set, bound in full leather and boxed. Sets not broken, price, 


Net $5.00 
THE GOLDEN SCARECROW Hugh Walpole 
“The ve 


soul of the book is a fantasy illusive as a rainbow. Beautiful, tender and 
wise the k is, with wonderful comprehension of the world of chi'dhood, and writ- 
ten with a method that the author has shaped and simplified and polished until he has 
made it a well-nigh perfect means of expression.” —New x urk Times. Net $1.25 


LOT & COMPANY Will Levington Comfort 


Though Mr. Comfort’s adventurer hero has, in the color of foreign lands and the thrill 
of swift action, all the popularity of “Routledge Rides Alone,” he also has an unrest- 
ing quest for life’s meaning, a reaction against the dusty routine of “Lot & Com- 
pany’s” office, which gives the book a more satisfying significance than the famous 
“Routledge.” Color jacket. Net $1.25 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE W. Somerset Maugham 


A book to brood upon, to re-read, for its brilliant visioning of the stupid people of this 
world, the dull educators, and the growth of a sensitive soul. Net $1.50 


THE BRONZE EAGLE Baroness Orczy 


The author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” continues her high-colored and fascinating 
picture of that period with this tale of the humanly knowable Napoleon and the 
hundred days. Decorative jacket. Net $1.35 


SPRAGGE’S CANYON Horace Annesley Vachell 


A story of Ca'ifornia—where for years he was a ranchman—by the distinguished 
author of QUINNEYS’, etc. Color jacket. Net $1.25 


NOBODY Louis Joseph Vance 


A —— light and deftly graceful comedy of society, melodrama, and romantic 
love. Illustrated; color jacket. Net $1.25 


THE STORY of JACOB STAHL J. D. Beresford 


The progress of a writer from vaguely imaginative and restless boyhood, through 
days of London clerkship and drab marriage and weak indecision, to a mastery of him- 
self and his medium and blue sea days on the Cornwall cliffs. Next to Clayhanger, 
the greatest trilogy—three books, “The Early History of Jacob Stahl,” “A Candidate 
for Truth,” “The Invisible Event.” 
Each separately, Net $1.35 


MINNIE’S BISHOP George A. Birmingham 


The charm, distinction and supple humor of Mr. Birmingham’s “Spanish Gold” and 
“General John Regan” is repeated in these stories of Irish peasant folk. Net $1.20 


IF ANY MAN SIN H. A. Cody 


Pride is the downfall of a “brilliant preacher,” and when he doffs his clericals and 
in the Northern wilds seeks forgetfulness, the real spirit of the Saviour ae 
et $1. 














The three in set, boxed, Net $2.50 
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Doran Books of Great Significance 


Balfour 
and an 
Interpre- 
tation of 


United 
States 


Bennett 


William 


Winter 


J’ Accuse 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, F.R.S. 


The first wrigy sg work of first rank in several years— 
a book that belongs with the best and most pertinently 
human in William James, Royce, Bergson, Eucken. Mr. Bal- 
four stands equally high as statesman and philosopher, and 
in THEISM AND HUMANISM he treats definitively the 
naturalistic interpretation of life. 8vo. Net $1.75 


DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS 


Dr. James A. Macdonald 
Not only does this great spokesman for Canada to the United 
States, editor of the Toronto Globe, suggest to the world how 
powerful a lesson lies in the unarmed friendship of the 
United States and Canada, but he traces the origin of the 
Anglo-Saxon Ideal, and the conferring of a Crown of Lin- 
coln-like dignity and power on the timid and disorganized 
Crowd. Small 8vo. Net $1.35 


THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY Norman Angell 


Angell’s is a name to charm with. To statesmen, he means 
a practical new ideal of international relations; to those who 
love peace he means the leader of all forces opposed to blun- 
dering nationalism; to twenty nations he means the author 
of “The Great Illusion.” Now he has turned his great brain 
to America’s service and written an introduction to the study 
of American foreign policy, in all its aspects. A book neces- 
sary for every thinking American. 12mo. Net $1.50 





OVER THERE Mii ravings by Wolter Hale 


Arnold Bennett 
The same wonderful power of observation which has made 
him a master novelist, Mr. Bennett has devoted to the war, 
which he has seen first-hand, frequently under fire, in the 
company of French soldiers. 12mo. Net $1.25 


VAGRANT MEMORIES 


William Winter 


SL TTT SE AINE SE ar wm 

Further personal recollections of the Nestor of American 

letters; mellow pictures of the days of greenroom wit, of 

Irving, Booth, Rehan and their peers. Richly illustrated. 
8vo. Net $3.00 


DOG STARS [Y\"Wil'kinsis’ Mrs. T. P. O’Connor 


Very human, very affecting, these honest pictures of her dog 
friends and their homes in London and America, by the 
charming wife of the Irish leader. Without fictionizing, she 


yet makes them live, for other lovers of dogs. 8vo. Net $1.50 


KINGS, QUEENS AND PAWNS 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A woman goes to war, a famous novelist with woman’s sensi- 
tiveness and sympathy, and brings back its pity and its 
curious little humors. 12mo. Net $1.50 





THE ENGLISH HYMN LouisF. Benson, D.D. 


LT aT 
Supersedes every other book on hymnology, both as history 
and as possessing practical suggestions. 8vo. Net $3.50 


| ACCUSE (J*Accuse) By a German 


Easily the most famous book on the war, because of its 
revelations of Germany’s self hypnotization, by a high-rank- 
ing and patriotic German. 


Observations of Life from COLLIER’S 
The best and most permanent of Collier’s famous editorials 
—in them a vision of American life as it is today. 


12mo. Net $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


12mo. Net $1.50 


| NATIONAL FLOODMARKS 


Send for catalogue and new 
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ences of others. 


tive, and full of the charm of a Robert 
Louis Stevenson pirate story. And it is 
all true! 


Rudyard Kipling. By John Palmer. 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents, prepaid. 

A brief study in the series, “Writers 
of the Day.” This is an excellent series, 
well worthy especial consideration. 

Sir John French. By Cecil Chisholm. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

An authentic biography of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army in 
the field. At this time it is of especial 
interest, though one naturally feels that 
any real biography of General French 
must be written after the war is over. 


Travel and Description 


Fountains of Papal Rome. By Mis. 
Charles MacVeagh. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50, prepaid. 

A very entertaining account of the 
famous Roman fountains, written by one 
who appreciates both intrinsic beauty and 
the value of historic association. There 
are numerous illustrations drawn and 
engraved on wood by Rudolph Ruzicka, 
the whole making a handsome volume. 

Highways and Byways of New Eng- 
land. By Clifton Johnson. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50, prepaid. 

A new Johnson book made in the form 
of a “Tourist Edition.” This is an 1m- 
provement, since it brings to this clever 
author-photographer’s work a new useful- 
ness. 


Historic Churches in Mexico. With 
Some of Their Legends. By Mrs. John 
Wesley Butler. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50, prepaid. : 

A handsome book, containing a great 
many excellent pictures of Mexico’s 
churches. With each picture there is a 
story, and a wealth of legend centres 
about each. For those interested in 
Mexico this will prove a much-wanted 
volume. 

Pocket Guide to the West Indies. By 
Algernon E. Aspinall. Rand, McNally 
& Co. 

A very complete technical guide book, 
giving all the information necessary for 
travelers. Very compact and useful in 


form. 
Educational 


Backward Children. By 
Holmes. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Dean Holmes of Pennsylvania State 
College, has long been interested in the 
treatment of backward children in educa- 
tional processes. He has had much ex- 
perience and has collected the experi- 
On these he has based 
a short and interesting treatise on a 
subject which is of great interest in 
modern pedagogy. For some years most 
cities have been working on this prob- 
lem with more or less satisfactory re- 


Arthur 
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sults. Unfortunately the subject is so 
new as to give the teachers little basis 
for their work outside of personal ex- 
periment. .The author throws a flood of 
light on the subject not only in his 
explanation of the psychological and 
physical causes of this backwardness, 
but through the remedies and suggestions 
which he offers. The book is for the 
expert, but it is of value to all inter- 
ested in pedagogy and especially to one 
who has a backward child. Many par- 
ents do irreparable injury to their chil- 
dren through sheer ignorance. Here is 
a chance to learn and help. 


Correctional System of Springfield, II- 
Inois. By Zenas L. Potter. Published by 
Department of Surveys. and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
Twenty-second street, New York. 


This is the first report of a compre- 
hensive survey of a city’s correctional 
system to be issued. Besides making a 
eareful analysis of the Springfield situa- 
tion it contains up-to-date information 
about the correctional problem which con- 
fronts every American city. Judges, 
police officials, probation- officers and 
those in charge of correctional institu- 
tions will find in it much of special pro- 
fessional interest. Lawyers, social work- 
ers and the general public will gain from 
it much information as to most efficient 
methods for dealing with law-breakers. 
It will doubtless become the model for 
other similar investigations and conse- 
quently is of special interest. 


Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama. 
By Victor Oscar Freeburg. Columbia 
University Press. 

An analysis of the methods of Shakes- 
pearean and kindred drama in afford- 
ing boy parts to take the place of girls 
on a stage where women were not al- 
lowed. 


Essays for College English. Selected 
by James Cloyd Bowman and Others. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

A new text-book to fill the need for 
examples which students may use in the 
effort to attain to a good English style. 


Famous Old Tales. Selected by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 45 cents, prepaid. 


A school supplementary reader con- 
taining all the favorite old tales—Beauty 
and the Beast, Red Riding Hood, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, Jack the Giant-Killer 
and soon. Excellently told and carefully 
arranged. 


Index to Fairy Tales, Myths and Leg- 
ends. By Mary H. Eastman. Useful 
Reference Series, No. 15. Boston Book 
Company. $2.25, postpaid. 

A valuable index to children’s litera- 
ture of the fairy-tale variety. The first 
work of its kind. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Stokes Goliday Books 


The LORD of 
MISRULE 


and OTHER POEMS 


By ALFRED NOYES 


Contains all Mr. Noyes’ lyric poetry written: 
since COLLECTED POEMS in 1913. The title 
poem treats in the author’s best lyrie style of an 
Old English May Day custom. Among other poems 
in the volume are “The Phi Beta Kappa Poem” 
(Harvard, 1915), “The Searchlights,” “A Salute to 
the Fleet,” “The Trumpet Call.” Cover inlay and 
frontispiece in color by Spencer B. Nichols. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.60 net. 


MAKING MONEY 


Young love and youthful ambitions are the moving forces 
in this vigorous Johnson novel. A battle of hearts and 
dollars, it is, with a charming heroine and an exciting plot. 
Illustrated by Flagg. Wrapper in gold. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 
net. 


LIVING UP to BILLY By ELIZABETH COOPER 


The mother-heart in every woman will respond to this 
colorful and optimistic story of a baby in the “bright lights” 
and the cabaret dancer who looks out for and lives up to little 
“Billy,” arriving in the end at her own romance. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


The BARIBZON PAINTERS ®y 48THUR HOEBER 


The lives and work of Corot, Millet, Rousseau and their 
fellows. With 100 good reproductions in sepia representing 
the best and most characteristic work of the Barbizon School. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net. 


GRIDIRON NIGHTS By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


The Gridiron Club of Washington and its famous din- 
ners. Here we see the world’s notables with their masks off 
—the humorous side of National American politics and his- 
tory in the making. With 110 illustrations, cartoons, etc. 
Cloth, quarto, $5.00 net. 


YOUNG HILDA + WARS 


The true story of Mr. and Mrs. G!leason’s experiences 
during a year’s ambulance service at the Belgian battle 
front. Unique, absorbing, this volume stands out from the 
mass of “war books” a vital, living thing. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 
net. 


VIOLETTE of PERE LACHAISE 


By ANNA STRUNSKY 
(Mrs.Wm English Walling) 
Violette is a girl with a free mind, an ardent creature, 
more alive than most people, giving herself and her art to the 
social revolution. “A _ story 
warm with life and not with 
the semblance of it.” Cloth, 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


LIBRARY of IRISH 
LITERATURE 


Six volumes of the best 
that Ireland has produced 
embracing poetry, humor, 
sport, oratory and legends. 

List of titles and full descrip- 
tions are contained in our Iloli- 
day Catalog. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 


FILL OUT COUPON to receive, 
gratis, our Holiday Catalog of im- 
portant new fiction, books on art, 
music, travel, history, biog- 
raphy, gift books and a re- 
markable list of new chil- 

dren’s books. 


F. A. 
STOKES CO. 
Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Please send illustrated 
Holiday Catalog. 
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Selected Books for Every Xmas List 


The Lost Prince 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Author of “T. Tembarom”’, etc. 


A stirring and beautiful romance 
of today, based on a famous legend 
of the Middle Ages. 

“A story for all ages from ten to 
a hundred. The very essence of 
youth and romance. . . . As fresh 
and gracious as springtime, full of 
high and clean and simple ideals. . 
. . A tale of faerie, touched with 
mysticism, instinct with romance and 
courage and the spirit of consecra- 
tion to an ideal of splendid service.” 
—New York Times. 


Illustrations by Maurice L. Power. 
Price, $1.35 net. 


Early American 
Craftsmen 
By Walter A. Dyer 


An account of our old masters in 
architecture, cabinet-making, glass- 
ware, pottery, etc., with a survey of 
their work, and much information 
about prices and values. 


Price, $2.40 net. 


Dear Enemy 


By Jean Webster 
Author of “Daddy-Long-Legs”, etc. 


The story of one hundred and thir- 
teen orphans and a crusty young 
Scotch surgeon who had oo 
how to laugh, and of Sallie McBride, 
of “Daddy-Long-Legs,” you remem- 
ber. This time Sallie turns a flood of 
light upon the question of so treating 
the waifs and strays of civilization as 
to develop their t instincts and 
give them a fair chance in life. A 
deft, gay, tender, charming love- 
story, told in the letter-form which 
Jean Webster has made her own. 

Forty whimsical pen-and-ink 
sketches by the author. 

Price, $1.30 net. 


Pegeen 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


“Wholly delectable is this little 
love story, flooded with humor and 
pathos, with tenderness and a fine 
altruism running a happy way to a 
happy ending.”—Boston Transcript. 


Frontispiece in color. Price, $1.25 net. 


ME: A Book of Remembrance 


Perhaps the most unusual literary offering of 1915. The autobio 


phical 


account, by a woman novelist of national reputation, of the critical year in 


her girlhood. 


“A literary gem as well as a powerful self-revelation of character.” — 


Boston Globe. 


“Compelling charm.”—Literary Digest. 
“Bears the stamp of a deep and genuine understanding of the problems 


besetting a girl’s career in the business and literary world.”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


Price, $1.30 net. 


Capital New Books for Young Folks 


The Boarded-Up House 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


A mystery story of special appeal to 
girls. Twelve full-page illustrations. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


The Fun of Cooking 
By Caroline French Benton 


A cookbook written in the form of a 
story. Illustrated. Oilcloth art cover. 


Price, $1.20 net. 


Tommy and the Wishing-Stone 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Animal adventures of an altogether 
new sort. Illustrations by Harrison 
Cady. Price, $1.00 net. 


Peg o’the Ring 
By Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe 


The third and last story in the 
charming Denewood series. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


The Strange Story of Mr. Dog and Mr. Bear 
By Mabel Fuller Blodgett 


For very little folk. 


Large type, wide margins. 


Many pictures. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


(The new illustrated holiday catalogue of THE CENTURY CO., containing descriptions of 
its new and standard books, will be sent to any address upon application to the publishers) 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Leading English Poets from Chaucer 
to Browning.. By Lucius Hudson Holt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A compilation of famous poems, form- 
ing an anthology of unusual worth to the 
book-lover. 


Modern Study of Literature, The. By 
Richard Green Moulton. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50, prepaid. 

An introduction to literary theory and 
interpretation. It covers such themes as 
“Literary Morphology,” “The Field and 
Scope of Literary Study,” “Literary Evo- 
lution as Reflected on the History of 
World Literature,” “Literary Criticism,” 
“Literature as a Mode of Philosophy” 
and “Literature as a Mode of Art.” It 
is a sane contemplation of a big subject 
with just as sane a comment. It will 
prove eminently useful as a text-book 
and distinctly valuable as a work of 
broader and more general interest. 


One Thousands American Fungi. By 
Charles McIlvaine and Robert Macadam. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00, prepaid. 

An exceptionally big and fine piece of 
botanical work, exhaustive and illuminat- 
ing. The text has been revised by Dr. 
Millsfaugh, curator of botany, Field Mu- 
seum, Natural History, Chicago. The 
color plates are many and fine. 


Prevocational Education in the Public 
Schools. By Frank Mitchell Leavitt and 
Edith Brown. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

A small volume, setting forth first 
principles in a new system of education 
that is gradually gaining ground. 


Editorial Comment on Productive Ad- 
vertising. By Herbert W. Hess. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2.50, prepaid. 

This work covers the field of the means, 
possibilities, effects and social implica- 
tions of advertising in a thorough, direct 
and interesting manner. It was primar- 
ily written for the advertising man, but 
the book will make a wide appeal to the 
business men of the country, as every 
one who has something to sell is con- 
cerned with advertising. The arrange- 
ment of a work upon this subject is 
most important, and Professor Hess, with 
the instinct of the professional instructor, 
has thoroughly appreciated this, and 
acted upon it by making his arrangement 
definite, and inclusive, leading from one 
subject to another in a logical sequence, 
yet treating each thoroughly. 

An especial use for this book is as a 
school or college text, or as a manual 
for home study, as the material is based 
upon the very successful course that the 
author conducts at the University of 


Pennsylvania. 


Teaching in the Home. _ By Adolf A. 
Berle. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25, pre- 
paid. 

This book sets forth ideas for the use 
of parents. It attempts to show how a 
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child may be trained from its earliest 
days to a familiar association with cer- 
tain kinds of general information. It 
takes up History, English, Botany, 
Language and Biology, with other 
branches of study, and explains a method 
whereby the child may begin at a very 
early age to be trained in each. It is 
an invaluable book for both parents and 
teachers. 


Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. By Joseph 
Thomas. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A fourth edition thoroughly revised of 
a valuable work. A book that every lit- 
erary worker will need. 


Religion 
Faith the Greatest Power in the World. 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cents, prepaid. 
“Preachers, theologians and _ philoso- 
phers have in times past exhausted their 
energies in trying to define faith” and 
in brief form Dr. McComb takes up the 
problem. “A child has faith in his par- 
ent, a pupil in his teacher, a patient in 
his physician” from these and number- 
less other aspects, the seemingly unex- 
plainable topic is discussed. The chapter 
devoted to “The Healing Power of Faith” 
cities biblical proofs of “trustful confi- 
dence” or faith, and relates that “under 
every form or creed, savage or civilized 
people are freed from their miseries and 
disorders solely by faith.” 


Junior Parish, The. By Herbert W. 
Lathe. American Tract Society. $1.00, 
prepaid. 

Sermons for children by a successful 
and up-to-date pastor. 


Living Without Worry. By J. R. Mil- 


ler, D.D. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, prepaid. 


One who had learned and had prac- | 
ticed the Christian art of life and who | 
had experienced the joys of Christian | 


happiness writes on this attractive sub- 
ject in his characteristically optimistic 
spirit. Dr. Miller’s books have the 


largest circulation of any devotional | 


writer. 


Old Testament History. By Isman J. | 


Peritz. Abingdon Press. 


Studies in the Old Testament that | 


have both interest and authority. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on Interna- 
tional Lessons, 1916. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 

The commentary for 1916 of a man 
whose work is ever useful and complete. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson for 1916. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


The New Tarbell’s Guide, a commen- | 
tary that many teachers find indispen- | 


sable. 









































































































































ADVERTISING SECTION 







Distinctive and Worth -While Books 













Remodeled Farmhouses 


Shows the changes that converted a score of farm- 
houses into charming homes. Superb illustrations. 
8vo. Boxed. $5.00 net. 


Old Boston Museum Days 


By KATE RYAN 


Brings close to the reader the lure and glamour 
of early stage life at the Museum. Jilustrated. 8vo. 
$1.50 net. 


The Architecture of Colonial America 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Depicts our architectural past and the process of evolution to the present 
day. Fully illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

















Old Concord Story of Wellesley 
By ALLEN FRENCH By FLORENCE CONVERSE 
Effectively depicts the town in literary In traditions and history, by a graduate. 
and historic associations. With 29 illustra- | Illustrated by Norman 1. Black. 8vo0. 
tions by Hornby. 8v0. $3.00 net. $2.00 net. 
Walks About Washington | Stately Homes of California 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP By PORTER GARNETT 
Breathes the very spirit and atmosphere The construction and setting of twelve 
of the Capital city. Ower 25 illustrations’ | of California’s finest homes. IJ/lustrate./ in 
by Hornby 8vo. $3.00 net. color. 8v0. $2.50 net. 









Memorial Edition 


The Plays of Clyde Fitch 


Four uniform volumes, including three plays never before 
printed, personal data, and Mr. Fitch’s own views on stage 
matters. I12mo. 4vols. $6.00 net. Separately, $1.50 net. 


Democracy in the Making 


By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


A full account of the open forum move- 
ment at Ford Hall, Boston. 12m0. $1.50 net. 


The Little Red Doe 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


A sympathetic story of a creature of the 
wilds. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 




















Future of South America 
By ROGER W. BABSON 
A most readible story of the country of 
to-day. J2mo. $2.00 net. 


Tad and His Father 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


A study of the home life of the great 
liberator, Lincoln. $1.00 net in leather ; 50 
cents net in cloth 


How to Know Your Child 


By MIRIAM FINN SCOTT 


A volume of practical advice on how to make the best 
of a child’s life. 12mo. $1.25 net. 






































The Making of an American’s Library 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


An exceptional book by the librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
for the real reader’s guidance. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


| Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. _ Boston 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Great Big Romantic Story of the Year 


BELTANE 
THE SMITH 


A Romance 


of the Greenwood 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
The author of “The Broad High- 


way’ has written a masterpiece in 
this tremendous love story. 
































Incident is crowded upon incident, the de- 
scriptions are so beautiful, the drama is unfolded, 
and the story sweeps to a brilliant and happy 
ending with such literary art that this is by far 
the greatest of the novels of Jeffery Farnol. 


572 Pages Illustrated $1.50 net 





THE STIRRUP LATCH 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
A Southern story of love and duty, temptation and 


defeat, sacrifice and triumph, by the author of “ TRUTH 
DEXTER.” $1.35 net. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN JEAN OF THE LAZY A 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM By B. M. BOWER 
An intense mystery story and the 


author’s best portraiture of the fair 
sex. Jilustrated. $1.35 net. 





With the moving picture men in 
the West and a real cowgirl for its 
heroine. $1.30 net. 


THE THREE THINGS 


By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
A story of a man in the trenches —“ the greatest story 
the war has produced.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


12 mo. Boards. 50 cents net. 








Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 





Union of Christian Forces, The. By 
Robert A. Ashworth, D.D. American 
Sunday-School Union. 

This book gained the prize of $1000 in 
the competition recently conducted by the 
American Sunday-School Union, in which 
manuscript were submitted by writers 
in twenty-seven different States. The 
author is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Milwaukee, has served as 
president of the Federation of Churches 
of that city, and represents his denomina- 
tion in the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

His book presents an impressive pic- 
ture of the expense and waste in Chris- 
tian work caused by the rivalry of de- 
nominations. It traces the passing of 
sectarian narrowness and the growth of 
the spirit of Christian Unity. It de- 
scribes how that unity is now manifest- 
ing itself in federation between the 
churches in both city and country. It out- 
lines the progress of co-operation in home 
missionary work throughout the United 
States and in foreign mission work 
abroad. It discusses the various pro- 
posals made to accomplish actual union 
between different denominations, and 
points out the paths along which further 
progress in such union is most likely to 
move. 

The point of view is not that of the 
mere scholar or student of affairs, but of 
the practical worker who is himself con- 
tributing toward the result which he here 
sets forth. Every Christian minister 
ought to read this book—and not minis- 
ters only, but all men and women who 
are interested in the success of the Chris- 
tion Church in grappling with the na- 
tional and world-wide problems of today. 

Winning the World for Christ. By 
Walter R. Lambuth, F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

The Cole Lectures for 1915, a strong 
piece of work, powerful in its promise to 
influence. 


M iscellaneous 


A, B, C of Heraldry. By G. C. Rothery. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

A comprehensive introductory study to 
the subject of heraldry. For those in- 
terested in the theme this is an inform- 
ing and reliable work. 


Abused Russia. By C. C. Young. 
Devon-Adair Company. 

The preface to Abused Russia ex- 
presses indebtedness to various Russians 
for numerous kindnesses that were shown 
the author, C. C. Young, during his 
travels in their land. And as one goes 
on to read, he comes to feel that grati- 
tude has obscured judgment, and that 
the author’s eagerness to discharge some 
of his debt has resulted in a diminution 
of the value of his work. When a con- 
tinued reading reveals that Dr. Young 
is a Russian by birth, though an Ameri- 
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can by adoption, the raison d’etre of his 
attitude is a little clearer, and one does 
not so much mind his tendency to gloss 
over faults and to transfer blame-worthi- 
ness. 

Yet withal his book has a decided 
value; it is carefully written, and takes 
up a good many points of interest in 
Russian internal conditions. It gives a 
rapid but comprehensive sketch of Rus- 
sian development. And in this world of 
pendulum-swings, it is no doubt a neces- 
sary counter-agent to a good many of the 
too condemnatory treatises which appear 
and is essential for the final attainment 
of the equilibrium of a just estimate. 


Aeroplanes and Dirgibles of War. By 
Frederick A. Talbot. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

Those who have not read the works of 
Frederick A. Talbot have missed a real 
treat. Every subject he touches he makes 
romantic and fascinating. The use of 
the aeroplane in the great world war 
needs of necessity a splendid treatment 
and the author has done it ample jus- 
tice with his great store of information, 


collected upon the field of battle in his | 


notebook and with his camera. 

Few of us realize, without examining 
such a book as this, the tremendous part 
that the aeroplane is playing in the vital 
conflict. Did you know that the Rus- 
sians at the outbreak of hostilities had 
a fleet of eight hundred (800) heavier 
than air machines and twenty monster 
dirgibles? Every European nation has 
numbers in like proportion and the facts 
presented by the author concerning their 
actual operations conclusively prove that 
this Fourth Arm of the Service is here 
to stay as a weapon of reconnaissance, 
defense and attack. 


Affirmations. By Havelock Ellis. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 post- 
paid. 

Essays by the brilliant English philos- 
opher. The subjects are Nietzsche, Zola, 
Huysmans, Casanova and St. Francis of 
Assisi. 


Architecture and the Allied Arts. By 
Alfred M. Brooks. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $3.50, postpaid. 

A more or less technical study of ‘art 
periods—Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque and Gothic. The matter is put 
in a sufficiently readable way to give it 
a somewhat wider than text-book value, 
and the illustrations—numbering some 
hundred and fifty—make it a book of dis- 
tinctive usefulness. 


Architecture of Colonial America, The 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 

A welcome volume, covering in detail, 
but in readable fashion, the whole subject 
of Colonial architecture. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and fills a big need. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 






Revell’s Books for Gifts 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Introducing the American Spirit 


What it Means to the Citizen—How it Appears to the Alien 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


Author of ‘‘On the Trail of the Immigrant"’ 


“A big heart and a sense of humor” are qualities much in evidence in Steiner's 
new book. In “showing off” America to his old world visitors he hits upon the real 


dominating American spirit and we see ourselves “as others see us.” 


Wee Macgregor 
Enlists 
J. J. BELL 


“Mac” and “Wul- 
lie” and “Christina” 
—Bell- characters all, 
over whom thou- 
sands have chortled 
with glee—are hap- 





pily brought together in the ° 


most fascinating story of to- 
day in Scotland and France. 
Cloth, net, $1.00 


. 

A Maid of Old 
o o es 
Virginia 
A Romance of Bacon’s Re- 

ion. 
WILLIAM SAGE 

Author of “Robert Tournay,” etc. 

A fascinating story of early 
days of the Old Dominion 
during the Colony’s revolt 
against oppression, inter- 
mingled with Indian war- 
fare. “Mr. Sage has given 
historical romance a new 
lease of  life.”—Nashville 
American, 

Illustrated, net, $1.25 


When My Ship Comes Home 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Author of ‘‘Everybody’s Lonesome”’ 

The latest of Miss Laughlin’s stories well sustains her repu- 
tation for originality and refreshment. 
works excel in quaintness or charm this narrative of the two 
“argosies,” which both eventually make safe harbor. 


Just Girls 


I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow’’ 
“The Eight Weeks’ Club Move- 
ment” of the Y. W. C. A. is the 


“No girl will read it without realizing that there is 
a great work for girls to do.""—Book News. 


The Light on 
the bill 


MARTHA S. GIELOW 


A Tale of the Mountains 


“A simple story of life in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, which is full 
of pathos.’"—Christian Work. 

Illustrated, net, $1.00 


GUARANTEE 





None of her previous 


Net, $1.00 


Alaska Days with John Muir 


S. HALL YOUNG, D. D. 


“1 can see only one fault with the book; it is far 


I should love to read such a book as big 


as the dictionary.”.—Gene Stratron-Porter, Au- 
thor of “The Girl of the Limberlost.” 


Illustrated, net, $1.00 


A Baby of the Frontier 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of ‘‘The Little Angel of Canyon Creek”’ 


“The very spirit of the pioneer West—as good 
as anything done by the late Captain King. One 
of the best adventure tales in a long time.”—Albany 


Illustrated, net, $1.25 


Hal o’ the 


lronsides 


A Story of the Days of 
Cromwell. 
S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of **Silver Sand,” etc. 

“A swift-moving, colorful 
tale, dominated throughout 
by the imposing figure of 
Cromwell. It is alive with 
the jingling of bridles and 
the clash of steel."—N. Y. 
Times Review. 

Illustrated, net, $1.25 





Illustrated, net, $1.00 


ALL BOOKS BEARING OUR IMPRINT ARE GUARAN- 
TEED FREE AND CIEAR OF SENTIMENT OR MAT- 


TER LIKELY TO OFFEND EVEN THE MOST SENSITIVE READER, OR THAT 





CONFLICTS WITH THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Send for descriptive list ‘‘Revell’s New Books,’’ Free 
Fleming H. Revell Company  Sitcaco: izs ne Wetec Aveane 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Revell’s Books for Gifts 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
The New World awe oh nip” 


“The old order changeth, bringing in the new.” To a 
review of our changing world—religious, scientific, social— 
Hugh Black brings that interpretative skill and keen insight 
which distinguishes all his writing and thinking. Net, $1.00. 


Auction Under the Laws of 1915. By 
Milton C. Work. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

Each year brings new bridge rules, 
and Mr. Work is an authority. Players 
will be glad to see this latest addition 
to auction literature. 


Aunt Sarah and the War. 
nam’s Sons. 75c. 


Many distressing word pictures of the 
present war have harassed the reading 


G. P. Put- 


New JUST_READY 


Christmas 50c ana 
Tokens 25¢ each 


LOUISE RICE 


The Girl 
Who Walked 
Without Fear 


Quaint, unusual, full 
of little surprises, the 
story of a young girl 
who put the Oriental 
conception of Chris- 
tianity to the test on 
Christmas Eve in New 
York. Decorated, net 
50c. 


S. D. GORDON 


A Quiet Talk About 
the Babe of 
Bethlehem 


A quiet, restful talk 
concerning the Babe 
of Bethlehem and of 
what His comin 
meant, and stil 
means, to all man- 
kind. Boards, net 50c. 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


Christmas Eve at 
Swamp’s End 


A delightful story 
of Christmas in the 
Northwest from the 
story of Frank J. 
Higgins, “the sky pi- 
lot of the lumber- 
jacks.” Decorated, 
net, 25c. 


DAVID DeFOREST 
BURRELL 


The Gift 


An Idyll of Bethlehem 

The story is beau- 
tifully told and ey 
fairly be said to ran 
with the work of 
Henry van Dyke and 
William Allen Knight 
Decorated, net, 25c. 





[eons Books of Daily nanos | | 
aot oon LEATHER BINDING 


ONLY 25c. EACH 
My Daily Prayer The Daily Altar Yet Another Day 


J. H. JOWETT 


“A Sentence Prayer for every day—may be, read in a 
minute, but will give a thought to carry all day.” 


F. B. MEYER 


Fanny Crosby’s Story 


of Ninety-four Years 
S. TREVENA JACKSON 
“All lovers of the blind hymn 
writer ought to read this vol- 
ume. It tells a story of pathos 
and cheer.”—Watchman-E2am- 
iner. Illustrated. Net, $1.00. 


Quiet Talks on John’s Gospel 


Ss. D. GORDON 


Mr. Gordon halts his reader here and there, at some 
precious text, much as a traveler lingers for refreshment 
Ay wayside spring. An enheartening book, and a rest- 


of the winning Voice, of outstretched 
Hands. Net, 75c. 


The Boy Scout’s 
Twentieth CenturyNewTestament 


New Thin Paper Edition Pocket Edition, Brevier Leaded 
16mo, Khaki cloth, net, 85c.; full morocco, red edges, 
net, $1.50. 
“Put into the language that we speak it comes to us 
with new and added power.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Everyday Gladness annie &. Heck 


Happiness is a universal quest. All mankind is seek- 
ing it, and the message of this book is that to find it, life 
must be marked by harmony, beauty and power. These 
splendid qualities find true expression only when Christ 
is made the great Pattern for life and conduct. 12mo, 
boards, net, 50c. 


Childhood in the Moslem World 


SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘‘Arabia,”’ etc. 

The author of “Arabia, the Cradle of Islam,” has writ- 
ten a plea for Mohammedan childhood. Both in text and 
illustrations, Dr. Zwemer’s new book covers much ground 
hitherto lying untouched in Mohammedan literature. 
Illustrated. Svo, cloth, net, $2.00. 


A King Among Men mary stewart 


Christ’s Summons to the Spirit of Youth to Found His Kingdom 


Simply some of the stories of Jesus retold, and His 
teaching applied to the great and crying need of to-day. 
Net, 50c. 


Ideal Children’s Books by the Same Author 


Illustrated, each, i. $1.25 . ne 
ell Me aTrue Story The Shepherd of Us All Once- eee Tat 
= of Bible Heroes Stories of Christ “Out persnbiccts Stories” 


ae 
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Send for descriptive list ‘‘Revell’s New Books,’ free 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue 





public, but the “Tale of Transformations” 
gives a new spirit, less harrowing but 
equally characteristic of English men 
and women. It is a collection of brief 
letters from the hero in the trenches to 
his fiancee and a worldly maiden aunt 
who are consumed with anxiety and men- 
tal anguish for their beloved one at the 
front. These letters reveal the spirit of 
patriotism whieh fills the hero’s heart, 
his fortunes and unexpected opportuni- 
ties.to»prove.his ancommon bravery, alse 
the words of cheer from the women who, 
rather.than idly suffer during his service 
in the fields, pass months of waiting for 
the absentee by knitting and finally 
engage in active hospital service among 
the wounded soldiers. 

Many alarming pictures of the seat 
of conflict and the needs of the battling 
armies give the book too true a descrip- 
tion of the firing lines. 


Back to Shakespeare. By Herbert 
Moore. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

A comprehensive study of Shakespeare 
and his period, written from the purely 
literary and scholarly peint of view. 


Bankside Costume Book, The. By Mil- 
licent Stone. Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A quaint book on old costumes, filled 
with delightful plates. 


Barbizon Painters. By Arthur Hoe- 
ber. F. A. Stokes Company. 

Popular biography having as its sub- 
ject painters of the Millet group. The 
quaint surroundings of Barbizon and its 
vicinity are cleverly described and nu- 
merous pictures are given. 


Belgian Cook Book, The. By Mrs. 
Brian Luck. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 
postpaid. 

Recipes contributed by Belgian refu- 
gees in England. The Belgian woman 
is noted as a housewife, and these recipes 
will find favor with American women 
everywhere. 

Book of Musical Knowledge, The. By 
Arthur Elson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50, postpaid. 

A very complete study of the history, 
technique and appreciation of music. 
Biographies of all the great composers 
are given. It is a work valuable at once 
for its great knowledge—brought to- 
gether in so compact a form—and for 
its interesting power, conveying as it 
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does a deep feeling for the genius of the 
masters, 


The Book of Thrift. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Mr. T. D. MacGregor has long been 
employed by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation to conduct a systematic cam- 
paign of popular education on the im- 
portance of saving from income. He 
has likewise served hundreds of banks 
in their efforts to increase the thrift of 
their communities, through his “Talks 
on Thrift,” prepared for savings banks 
propaganda of savings and published in 
many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

The author is intensely practical in all 
he suggests. His pages form what the 
title-page indicates—a book of inspira- 
tion and practical help. In his intro- 
duction he says: “The stupendous ex- 
travagance of the war, with its esti- 
mated cost of $50,000,000 a day, is awak- 
ening in us a realization of our own na- 
tional and individual wastefulness.” “The 
spirit of conservation,” he asserts, “is in 
the air. Efforts are being made to pre- 
vent waste in the nation, in the State, 
in the city, in the factory, on the farm. 
The question is—Has the new conscious- 
ness of the need of economy extended as 
far as the home and the individual?” 
This new book will go far towards deep- 
ening and broadening the practise of in- 
dividual thrift. 


Boon. George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 

Although the book is attributed to one 
“Reginald Bliss,” author of “Whales in 
Captivity,” the style in which it is writ- 
ten leads one to believe that this pen 
name is to disguise a well-known writer’s 
identity. H. G. Wells in the ambiguous 
introduction disclaims the responsibility 
of writing the volume, on the whole, how- 
ever, admitting “a certain inseparable 
intimacy with Mr. Bliss” and having 
termed his book “indiscreet and ill-ad- 
vised.” 

As a wholesome, clever bit of satire it 
is most pleasing inasmuch as important 
personages in political, literary and pri- 
vate life are dissected, not in a gruesome 
but a decidedly brilliant fashion. Writ- 
ten in fable form and undoubtedly bound 
to become a sensation, the author fails 
to observe a class distinction and while 
under the mask of a pseudonym pours 
his ludicrous innuendos upon high and 
lowly alike. The exceeding cleverness and 
out-spoken naked truths which are unre- 
servedly hurled on the reading public 
while creating a profound sensation will 
cause them to gasp at the very straight- 
forwardness of the criticisms. To fail 
to read the book will appear like a fear 
to learn the truth, possibly about one’s 
self, 


Breath of Life, The. By John Bur- 
roughs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.15. 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


Two Beautiful Art Books 


CARMEN 


By PROSPER MERIMEE 


Illustrated in colors by RENE BULL. Sixteen 
plates, about eighty line Gove and text illus- 
trations. A superb new gift book. 


Price $5.00 Net 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 
A Novel of English Society Life 


Eltham House 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


New York Times says: 

“That ‘Eltham House’ will be 
widely read there can be no manner 
of doubt. Splendid, opulent, rich in 
tradition and in color, reading this 
book is very like moving through one 
of the great suites of rooms in ‘Elt- 
ham House.’ ” 

The Boston Transcript says: 

“*Eltham House’ is a_ significant 
novel of English social life—filled 
with emotional feeling. The author 
has portrayed many a fine woman, 
but none with such fervor and cer- 
tainty as Caroline Lady Wing. Mrs. 
Ward’s novels are virtually an epi- 
sodic history of English life.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 

“Mrs. Ward's art is as virile today 
as it was two decades ago.” 


Price $1.35 Net 


AN ARTIST IN THE RIVIERA 
By WALTER TYNDALE, R.IL. 
By the author of “‘An Artist in Egypt.”’ 
Leading Art-Travel book of the season. 
Price $5.00 Net 


JUSTICE 
By CORRA HARRIS 


“The Circuit Rider’s Wife,’ ‘‘Eve’s 

Second Husband,”’ etc. 

In which a woman exposes and arraigns the 
fiction that man calls the Law, which she de- 
clares is a fiction because man is lawless. A 
ery for justice; a book for the modern woman; 
and above all, a powerful, absorbing and dra- 


matic story. 
Price 50c Net 


THE LONG LANE 


By MARION HARLAND 


Author of Alone.”” “A Gallant 
*“*Marion Harland” 8 8 Complete Cook Book, 
A vital and fascinating tale, full of human 
interest and homely touches. es ae its sus- 
pense to the last page. It bre new ground 
in fiction, and gives a detailed od — 
picture of the last generation of the 
dants of Patroons of northern New York 


State. 
Price $1.35 Net 
GOLD OF THE GODS 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 
“Craig Kennedy. Scientific Detective 
Stories.’’ 


Author of 


Fight,”’ 
” ete. 


Author of 


An old mystery, solved by the most modern 
methods. Craig Kennedy. Scientific Detective, 
unravels a baffling plot that centers about the 
vast lost treasures of the Incas, rulers of ancient 
Peru; a treasure hidden since the days of the 


Conquistadors. 
Price $1.00 Net 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREAT WAR 


FIRST PHASE 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Author of *' The French Revolution,” 


New York Evening Post says: 
“The is a model of clear composition, a 
true analytical history and not a simple military 
chronicle. It deserves and doubtless will have a 
wide reading.’’ 
i ay oe Publio Ledger sa: 
loc’s military SE and com- 


“ Robespierre,” etc. 
pelling literary style make his book perhaps the 
most interesting and informing for yet 
produced.’’ 
Boston Transcript says: 

“Anyone who cares to clearly understand this 
war on its military, side must have Mr. Belloc’s 
book for his guide. 


Price $1.50 Net 


LUTHER BURBANK 
His Life and Work 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
M.D., LL.D. 


Secretary of the Luther Burbank Society of 
America, 


A popular and highly interesting account of the 
work of a practical scientist whose discoveries in 
fruits and flowers have made him world-famous. 
The author’s purpose is to enable the reader to 
“Burbank’’ his own orchard, garden and door- 


yard. 
Price $2.50 Net 


THE MARRIAGE REVOLT 


By WILLIAM E. CARSON 


Author of ‘Social Problems of Today,’ 
the Wonder‘and of the South,’’ 

A Study of Marriage and Divorce. — highly 
interesting study,. radical. but impartial, of the 
divorce — childless unions, ete. It deals 
frankly. but not objectionably, with the sex ques- 
tions of the day. 


ant 


"Price $2.00 Net 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


By ROBERT MICHELS 
Professor of Political Economy and Statistics, 
University of “Basle. 

A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Ten- 
dencies of Modern Democracy. 

This important work has been translated into 
Italian. French and Japanese Its social 
prophecies have been substantiated by events pre- 
ceding the European War. 

Price $3.50 Net 


By 


MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Author of “ The Rose Garden Husband” 


Why Not? 


A novel that-tells you what every- 
one wants to know. 


A Real Love Story about Real 
People for Real People. 

New York Evening Post says: 

“It is quite delightful, the action 
never lagging a moment.” 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger says: 

“*Why Not? is different from 
some ‘glad books’—it will make read- 
ers glad they read it!” 

Salt Lake Tribune says: 

“*Why Not? will be read with in- 
terest by devotees of clever fiction.” 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph says: 

“This novel is a clean, wholesome 
and well-told love story.” 


Price $1.25 Net 


At all Booksellers or Direct from the Publishers 


Hearst’s International Library Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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The Best of Season’s Fiction 
DETECTIVE-NORTH COUNTRY-SECRET SERVICE-GIPSY 


The Promise “The pie NORTHWEST 


By JAMES B. HENDRYX 
120, Picture Wrapper. $1.35 
























A tale of a strong man’s regeneration— 
of the transformation of “ Broadway Bill” 
Carmody, millionaire’s son, rounder and 
sport, whose drunken sprees have finally 
overtaxed the patience of his father and the 
girl, into a Man, clear-eyed and clean-lived. 

From New York the scene shifts to the 
- lumber-camp of the Northwest, where strong 
; men work, and where the hero fights wolves 
—and humans as dangerous as they—where 
he struggles against heavy odds; where he 
undergoes terrific hardships and bravely meets 
, and passes many dangers and where he earns 
mes the title of “The Man Who Could Not Die.” 















This Story has gone into its 3d Large Printing 


: Rogue by Compulsion 


By VICTOR BRIDGES 


Author of “‘ Jetsam,’’ “‘ The Man From Nowhere,’’ etc. 
120, Color Frontis. $1.35 


A story all action. From the moment when Mr. Lyndon, the 
wrongly imprisoned hero, leaps over the wall and falls to safety, narrow- 
ly escaping the pursuing shot, to the time when he receives the thanks 
of the nation, as the joint captor of a band of spies, with whom he has, in ignorance of 
their real motives, worked in enforced association, one thrill follows another. 


Mid-Summer Magic 


By WALTER BAMFYLDE MIDSUMMER 
Author of “ The Uplands,’’ etc. MAGIC 


120, Color Frontis. $1.35 


An elemental story laid in the Cotswold Hills—a story full of deep- 
lodged passion, jealousy, fear, love, hate—with a robust fight in it and a 
predominant love. A story with a gypsy-born hero and a heroine of 
queenly beauty. A red-blooded story redolent of the hills, fields, soil, and e’en the 
village ale bench. 


The Golden Slipper #22 (73tr Steance 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
Author of “ The Leavenworth Case’’ 
120, Frontis by A. I. Keller. $1.35 


The famous author of ‘‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case,’’ ‘‘Marked Personal,’’ ‘‘That 
Affair Next Door,’’ ‘‘Lost Man's Lane,”’ etc., 
has created a character quite different from the 
usual ‘‘ master detective,’ and one which will 
be eagerly accepted by the multitude of readers 
who are always on the lookout for ‘‘something 
good’’ in detective fiction. 

This solver of mysteries is an attractive 
young girl, but one of the most dominant and 
forceful figures in detectivedom since the ad- 
vent of Sherlock Holmes. 

The mysteries Violet Strange is set to solve 
are so bound together as to offer the sustain- 
ing interest of one long story. 

So great is the Booksellers’ faith in this 


author that there were Two Editions Sold 
lore Publication, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS—ALL PRICES NET 
NEW YORK LONDON 


2-6 W. 45th Stret G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford Street 
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Who better than Mr. Burroughs, the 
youthful-hearted naturalist, can analyze 
life problems, evolution and kindred top- 
ics? This volume is a collection of bril- 
liant, comprehensive essays which give 
one a purer, broader aspect of life. They 
have the stamp of one who is perfectly 
familiar with his subject. and desires to 
reveal these seemingly unfathomable sub- 
jects to his fellow-men. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Industry. By 
W. J. A. Donald. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

A comprehensive account of an indus- 
try familiar to all of us, but not famil- 
iar in these surroundings. It is illumi- 
native of certain problems that have 
arisen since the beginning of the war. 


Card Tricks Without Sleight of Hand 
or Apparatus. By L. Widdop. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Here are collected and explained a 
number of fascinating card tricks of the 
kind that can be “worked” at an ordi- 
nary party, with an ordinary pack of 
cards, without extraordinary skill. The 
card player, or in fact any one who en- 
joys making himself agreeable, will find 
most useful information, and will be put 
through a thorough course leading to 
the degree of A. M. (Amateur Magi- 
cian) by giving attention to this cheap 
but thorough work. 


Challenging a God. By Henry Roach 
Vanderbyll. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

The great European war has upset the 
minds of religious and thinking people. 
How can the barbarity of this war be 
associated with the idea of a loving and 
all-wise Ruler of the universe? Chris- 
tianity has ruled the hearts of the world 
during the past nineteen centuries. Is 
this wholesale slaughter a proof of its 
fallibility? 

In the present volume the author, de- 
nouncing the belief in a personal god, 
endeavors to show that our conception 
of the universe and its ruling Power is 
at fault. 


Chats on Japanese Prints. By Arthur 
Davison Ticke. F. A. Stokes Company. 

An accurate and useful discussion of 
Japanese art by a well-known author- 
ity. Japan’s famous art prints have an 
interest for many collectors and _gen- 
eral readers as well, and these studies 
are particularly clear and delightful. 

Closed Doors. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00 _ postpaid. 

Little stories about blind and deaf 
children, wonderfully real and. touching. 


“Common Sense” Applied to Woman 


Suffrage. By Mary Putnam Jacobi. G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. postpaid. 

A second edition of a book published 
in 1894. It is now provided with an 
introductiomby .Frances..Mayle.Bjorkman. 
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Continuous Bloom in America. By 
Louise Shelton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

A book that tells fully when, where 
and what to plant. Of invaluable assist- 
ance to the gardener, amateur or other- 
wise, and most splendidly illustrated. 
Also, the index and catalog are adequate- 
ly practical. 


Dean of Women, The. By Lois Kim- 
ball Mathews. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

All over the country there are coedu- 
cational institutions of note where the 


women students have a Dean of their | 


own, under whose supervision come many 


of those features of the university life | 


which are among the most significant as 


well as the most pleasant memories that | 
Great prob- | 
lems and difficulties are met in the Dean’s | 
offices; she exercises an influence among | 
the women which is greater than that of | 


its women graduates have. 


almost anyone else in the colllege, and 
her opportunities are correspondingly 
real and great. Discipline, secret socie- 


ties, student government, extra-academic | 


activities—all these are in her province. 
And the wise handling of such phases 
of college life has made some Deans 
actually famous. 


the author of this book, and her contri- 


bution here consists in her clear analysis | 
of existing problems and her review of | 
the best that has been done in meeting | 


them. 


Darling on Trusts. By Joseph R. Dar- | 
ling. Neale Publishing Company. $1.50. | 
A succinct statement regarding the | 


manner and method of trusts and the 


way in which they ought to be dealt | 


with. 


Decorating and Furnishing of Apart- 
ments, The. By B. Russell Herts. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 postpaid. 

A rather elaborate volume studying the 
subject of furnishing an apartment in 
detail. The ideas are excellent but a 
trifle extravagant. 


Democracy and the Nations. By Dr. 
James A. Macdonald. $1.35, postpaid. 

To the troubled, half-mad world Amer- 
ica offers this example—two great na- 
tions, United States and Canada, at 
complete peace, with four thousand miles 
of unprotected border. How came this 
peace and how enormously much it 
means for the world Dr. Macdonald bril- 
liantly tells. 


Democracy in the Making. Edited by 
George W. Coleman. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

A symposium of talks given by differ- 
ent people at Ford Hall in Boston, where 
every Sunday evening Open Forum 
meetings are held. Among the contribu- 
tors are Mary Caroline Crawford, Ed- 


ward A. Steiner, Stephen S. Wise and | 





One of these is Mrs. | 
Mathews, of the University of Wisconsin, | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


NEW FICTION 


THE MOST UNUSUAL NOVEL OF THE YEAR, AND THE MOST READABLE 


THE SINGLE-CODE GIRL 
By BELL ELLIOTT PALMER 


Frontispiece in Color by Chase Emerson. Color Wrapper. 
Net $1.25 


The most delicate of situations handled with supreme 
tact, bold but never brazen, daring yet always 


dainty—such is “The Single Code Girl.’’— 
A Sleepless, unforgetable, brave book. 


Every one has views on =e great and vital subject of whether the world ought or ought not 
to expect the “single code" of morals for both sexes, and every one likes a bright story, conse- 
quently the popularity of THE SINGLE CODE GIRL has been assured from the first. 


The Heart of Unele Terry 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
Hlustrated by W. L. Howes 


12 mo. Decorated Cover, Net $1.25 


12 mo. Cloth. 400 pages. 


Uncle Terry, the quaint and lovable philoso- 
pher, is with us in another book, even wiser, and 
no less kindly than before. In the story of love 
and adventure which develops, Charles Clark Munn 
has put his whole soul into producing his best novel 
in a field in which he is the acknowledged master. 


NEW JUVENILES 


The Boy with the U. S. Life Savers 


Seventh Volame of the ‘‘U. S. Service Series” 
By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Profusely illustrated from photographs supplied by 
U. S. Government Bureaus. 


THE BOY WITH THE 
U'S LIFE SAVER 


Large 12 mo. Cloth. Decorated Cover. Price $1.50 


This volume, with its typical American boy as a 
center, shows how our Government cares for the lives 
of its citizens in the Revenue Cutter Service, the Life- 
Saving Service, and in the Lighthouse Service. 


Christmas in Legend and Story 


A Book for Boys and Girls. 

Compiled by Elva S. Smith, Cataloguer of Children’s 
Books Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and Alice I. 
Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children’s Work, 

St. Louis Public Library. 


Illustrated from famous paintings. Net $1.50 


In their experience in providing reading for chil- 
dren, these trained and efficient librarians saw the need 
of a book that should group the best of real literature 
regarding Christmas. 
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NEW JUVENILES 


By A. NEELY HALL 


Home-Made Toys for Girls ana Boys 


Wooden Toys, Cardboard Toys, Spool Toys 
Mechanical and Electrical Toys 
8vo. Net $1.25 

Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
working-drawings by the author and Norman P. 
Hall. 

Meet this season’s shortage in toys by encour- 
aging toy-making. 

Here is a veritable gold mine of suggestions for 
home-made toys, each one of which has been car- 
ried out successfully many times. 
















Little Folks of Animal Lan 


Photographed and described by Harry 
Whittier Frees. Sixty full-page half-tones of 
animal pets, costumed, posed, and photo- 
graphed from life, each with descriptive page 
in story-sequence. Square 8vo. Cloth. Net 
$1.50. Done in sepia on India-tint dull-coated 
paper, photographic cover-insert, end-leaves, 
and jacket. The result is a book that surprises 
and delights all who see it. The book cannot 
well be described ; it must be seen. 


Dave Porter at Bear Camp 


Or, The Wild Man of Mirror Lake 
Eleventh Volume of the “ Dave Porter Series” 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 

Just before locating with his chums at Bear 
Camp, in the Adirondacks, Dave Porter, the favor- 
ite young hero of all boy readers, saved some mov- 
ing picture actors caught on a burning steam yacht. 
This is but one situation of intense interest in a 
volume replete with action. 


In the Great Wild North 


By D. LANGE 
Author of “On the Trail of the Sioux,” “The Silver Island of the 
Chippewa and “Lost in the Fur Country ”’ 
Illustrated by W. L. Howes. 12mo. Net $1.00 

Mr. Lange, previously a veteran high school teacher, is superinten- 
dent of schools in St. Paul, Minn. He knows both what the boys want 
to read and what it is good for them to read. An active boy, his father, 
and a faithful Indian are the leading characters, and the scene is divided 
between the Hudson Bay region and the Red River country. This will 
he found to be a fascinating book. 


Jean Cabot at the House with the Blue Shutters 
Fourth and Final Volume of the “ Jean Cabot Books” 
By GERTRUDE FISHER SCOTT 
Illustrated by Arthur O. Scott. Net $1.00 
Such a group as Jean and her most intimate 
friends could not scatter at once, as do most college 
companions after graduation, and six of them, 
under the chaperonage of a married older graduate 
and member of the same sorority spend a most 
eventful summer in a historic farm house in Maine. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO0., BOSTON 
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others noted for their clear thinking and 
lofty principles. 

Dog Stars. By Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50 post- 
paid. 

The wife of the well-known Irish jour- 
nalist writes of all kinds of dog. The book 
will delight dog-lovers everywhere, and 
in addition to her charming essays on 
dogs there are excellent illustrations. 

Drink and Be Sober.. By -Vance 
Thompson. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A common-sense discussion of a ques- 
tion that is causing agitation. The au- 
thor of Eat and Grow Thin again shows 
himself sane, moderate and sensible. 

Essays and Speeches. By Charles G. 
Dawes. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00 
postpaid. 

A publication of restricted interest, col- 
lecting the speeches of Rufus Fearing 
Dawes, who died a few years ago by 
drowning in Lake Geneva. His father 
pays tender tribute to his memory with 
this volume. 

A First Year in Canterbury Settle- 
ment. By Samuel Butler. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 

Those readers who know. Samuel But- 
ler will be interested in the newly pub- 
lished volume including “A First Year in 
Canterbury Settlement,” and others of 
his early essays. The title essay is an 
interesting account of a year spent among 
the sheep farmers of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, and shows, as the prospectus 
puts it, “his keen eye for observation 
and his virile way of putting things.” 
Some of the other essays are also more 
or less interesting; but if the book comes 
as an introduction of Butler to the reader, 
it will inspire no great inclination to 
know him better. 

Fishers of Boys. By William H. Mc- 
Cormick. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

A breezy book on boys and how they 
should be handled, not with kid gloves, 
but in a brotherly, generous and informal 
way. The author believes that the indi- 
vidual boy can be most effectively reached 
through the gang, and proves his case in 
these pages. 

Mr. McCormick is editor and proprie- 
tor of “The Reading Herald,” author of 
The Boy and His Clubs, and the organizer 
and conductor of boys’ work. 


From the Shelf. By Paxton Helgar. 
E. P. Dutton Company. $1.50. 

When the European countries are en- 
veloped in a war cloud, a restful novel, 
descriptive of a reposeful monastery in an 
island in the Spanish Mediterranean is 
indeed most acceptable. 

The author, an English architect, 
wearying of the sun of prosperity which 
even at its zenith forewarned him that 
he must step aside for younger men, 
decided to withdraw before his harvest 
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was entirely passed and turning at ran- 
dom to his Bible read the passage in 
Ecclesiastes: “To everything there is a 
seasen—a time to plant and a time to 
pluck that which is planted; a time to 
break down”—his time had arrived. In 
a secluded village he found the restful 
“shelf” where, happy in his solitude he 
recuperated amid lemon and orange or- 
chards, in an atmosphere of wholesome 
idleness, where he was unmolested. The 
unique experiences of one accustomed to 
the maddening excitement of busy Eng- 
lish cities, in this totally different en- 
vironment is related somewhat from a 
humorist’s standpoint and his refresh- 
ing indolence is curiously contagious. 


Gates of Utterance and Other Poems, 
The. By Gladys Cromwell. Sherman, 
French & Co. 

In so far as poetry is a manifestation 
of the spirit, it is religious and the poet 
is a priest. Granting this premise, these 
verses are religious, for they are the 
record of spiritual events, the expres- 
sion of spiritual knowledge gained by 
means of introspection and sympathy. 

German Culture. By E. Belfort Bax. 
McBride Nast & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 

A popular history of German culture 
both past and present. It takes up the 
influence of Prussian militarism which, 
according to this author, has been an evil 
one on the real culture of the race. 


German Fleet, The. By Archibald 
Hurd. The George H. Doran Company. 

This work is by an Englishman who 
some years ago collaborated with a Ger- 
man in writing a book on the same sub- 
ject. This work has only inferential re- 
lation to the present war. It is a study 
of the fleet of the Germans, its personnel, 
administration, etc. The author thinks 
that Great Britain has no need to fear 
it on any terms. What interests Ameri- 
cans most is a long extract from the 
German staff reports showing how Amer- 
ica would be invaded and what it is pro- 
posed to do under such circumstances. 
Of course there is nothing of national 
animosity in this, as every nation studies 
every other in advance to make plans 
in case of:war. A small but informing 
book. 


Good Taste in Home Furnishing. By 
Maud Ann Sell and Henry Blackman 
Sell. John Lane Comany. $1.25. 

Just the book to be owned and con- 
sulted by persons with small and un- 
pretentious homes, eager to make them 
artistic and at the same time “livable.” 
Less ambitious and extended than such 
books as Miss DeWolfe’s on the same 
subject, it offers a great deal of clear 
and definite help in small compass. Its 
treatment of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the popular new “indirect 
lighting” scheme is timely, and there is 
a chapter on Oriental rugs that is no less 
courageous than it is interesting. Furni- 
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ARNOLD'S 
LITTLE BROTHER 


Polly Comes to Woodbine 
By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
Illustrated by F. Liley Young. 


Uncle Jethro and Aunt Miranda lived their 


Arnold's Little Brother 


By EDNA A. BROWN 

Illustrated by John Goss. 12mo. Decorated Cover. Net $1.20 

A school story that is “different.” Not the con- 
ventional athletic tale, but a lively narrative intro- 
ducing us to small boys in the Lower school, to big 
ones in the Upper school, and to masters who are 
human beings, genuinely interested in the young 
people under their charge. The characters are nat- 
ural, the fun is delightful, and the story as a whole 
possesses a certain bright spontaneity. 


12 mo. Net. $1.00 


comfortable but very lonely lives on just such a 
bountiful old-fashioned farm as one likes to read 
about. To this home came Polly, a bright, loving, 
cheerful little girl. There was a mistake about her 
coming—at least, it seemed so—but it turned out 


for the best. 








Dorothy Dainty at Crestville 


Fourteenth Volume of “Dorothy Dainty” Series 
By AMY BROOKS 


Illustrated by the Author. Large 12_mo. $1.00 


“I love you for the Dorothy Dainty books you 
have written, and you can’t ever risk skipping a 
page, ‘cause something’s sure to have happened on 
it,” wrote a litle girl to Amy Brooks, the author of 
these favorite books. The little girl has found the 
greatest secret of the remarkable sale of “Dorothy 
Dainty” books, though the kindness and good breed- 
ing that are constantly lived but not preached by the 


leading characters win deserved favor. 


When I Was a Boy in Belgium 


By ROBERT JONCKHEERE 


Illustrated from photographs. 12 mo. Net $.75 


Mr. Jonckheere, the first refugee to write a 
book, is beginning life anew in this country, and he 
tells entertainingly how Belgian boys and girls pass 
their childhood, describing home and school life, 
games, duties, food, clothing, and everything our 
children like to know. He adds something of the 


events that drove him from home, and his book 


will interest all ages. 
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The Red House Children’s Year 


Fourth Volume of “Little Red House Series” 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


Illustrated by Louise Wyman. 12 mo. Net $1.00 


The “Red House Children” have found their 
permanent place in the hearts of readers of all ages, 
and their doings become more and more interesting 
as the children grow larger. Much happened in a 
summer vacation, and much more took place in the 
school year following. 
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ADVERT.SING SECTION 


NEW JUVENILES 
The Sleepy-Time Story-Book 


saci [By RUTH 0.JDYER 


With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens 
and fifty-four pen-and-ink illustrations by Bertha 
Davidson Hoxie. Decorative end-leaves and title- 
page. Special binding. Net $1.00. 

A unique and delightful volume of restful 
stories, by which the mother may put her little child 
to bed. They meet not only the need of the mother 
who thinks she does not know how to tell stories, 
but their slow cadences must be almost magical in 
the way of lulling a child to refreshing drowsiness. 
une Bulletin of the American Institute of Child 

ife. 

The writer experimented with his own young- 
sters, and quickly had them asleep in his arms. 
The scheme worked like a charm.—Cincinnati 


Times-Star. 
A Real Cinderella 
A New “Brick House Book” 
By NINA RHOADES 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Withington. $1.00 


This new story by Miss Rhoades tells of a very 
human and very lovable little orphan girl, whose life 
of drudgery is broken by a few hours in “fairyland,” 
in other words, an evening of grand opera, which 
she enjoyed as few could do. How she got her 
ticket, and what finally came of it all forms much 
of a delightfully real “Cinderella” story, in which a 
good half-brother is glad to be the prince.” 


The Story-Teller 


For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrated in colors by F. Liley Young 
Square 8vo. Cloth. Net $1.00 


When this book was in preparation, Miss 
Poulsson, the noted author of “Finger Plays,” 
etc., wrote to Miss Lindsay: “I love your 
poetic and imaginative stories so very much 
that I am more than glad to know that you 
have written some of the ‘fanciful’ kind, as 
you call it. I think no one else can write that 
kind for children as well as you. Nor the 
‘Story Garden’ kind either, perhaps!” 

Approval from such authority may safely 
be accepted as conclusive that this book is 
worth buying and using. 




















We will gladly send upon request our FREE COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, containing mention of the 1650 books now actively 
in print with us. The first 70 pages are descriptive, devoted to 
werthy books of various kinds and for all ages, including more 
really worth-while books for the young than can be shown as 
the original publications of any other house in America. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD C0., BOSTON 

















ture, draperies, wall-paper and all such 
points are discussed fully, with some 
really valuable illustrative drawings and 
diagrams for emphasis and clarity. The 
volume is admirably arranged. 


Great Schools of Painting. By Wini- 
fred Turner. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

In this volume the author sets forth 
for younger readers the characteristics 
of the various schools of painting: early 
Italian, Byzantine, Renaissance, Spanish 
and English. There are thirty-two excel- 
lent reproductions, making an interest- 
ing and profitable book. 


Government Finance in the United 
States. By Carl C. Plehn. A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


The whole system of finances as prac- 
ticed by our government is here put into 
clear, plain, concise English. A remark- 
able little book for those interested in 
the subject, since it gives so much in- 
formation in such small compass. 


Gridiron Nights. By Arthur Wallace 
Dunn. F. A. Stokes Company. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

The Gridiron Club, of Washington, is 
one of the most famous dining clubs in 
the world. For thirty years it has given 
its wonderful dinners, at which not only 
much that was delightful for the inner 
man was provided, but also a great deal 
of enjoyable entertainment was afford- 
ed. Without offending good taste, Amer- 
ican national politics have been satired 
in a lively way, and plenty of fun has 
been deduced from those who have made 
the mistake of taking themselves too 
seriously. All the history of the club 
and the features of its “nights” are here 
presented in a beautiful, big, copiously 
illustrated book for the delectation of 
everybody. 


Happy Phrase, The. Compiled by Ed- 
win Hamlin Carr. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 

A handbook of expression—so the au- 
thor calls it—for the enrichment of con- 
versation, writing and public speaking, 
containing in classified form hundreds of 
phrases for use on all sorts of occasions. 
Its weakness—or rather its chief weak- 
ness, for it has many—is that hardly 
one of the phrases suggested has a par- 
ticle of originality, and none would serve 
in anybody’s conversation to do anything 
but mark him as a bromide of the crass- 
est sort. An author who offers us—ser- 
iously—such expressions as these: 

It was real stupid of me 

I thank you very much 

Quite likely 
as “happy phrases” calculated to redeem 
us from any charge of commonplace- 
ness, merely lays himself open to far 
worse charges. The book is not stupid, 
however—it is most amusing. 
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Healing Currents from the Battery of 
Life. By Walter De Voe. Vita Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

New edition of a book first issued in 
1904 and more recently revised and en- 


larged. 


Health—Care of the Growing Child, 
The. By Louis Fischer. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A book of practical advice for moth- 
ers and nurses, telling how to prevent 
disease, how to combat disease and how 
to keep the child in the best possible 
physical condition. 


Heart of Lincoln, The. By Wayne 
Whipple. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Little stories about Lincoln that re- 
veal the real man; anecdotes that show 
the wonderful heart capacity this great- 
est of all Americans had. A book that 
Lincoln lovers will cherish. 


History of the Harlequinade, The. 
Maurice San. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 2 vols. $6.00. 

A very extensive account of the art 
of mummery, beginning with the earliest 
times and coming down to the present. 
The books are excellently illustrated, 
many of the plates being in color. 


How It Feels to be the Husband of a 
Suffragette. By Him. George H. Doran 
Company. 50 cents. 


By 


Are Women People? By Alice Duer 
Miller. A Collection of Suffrage Rhymes. 
George H. Doran Company. 60 cents. 

Two merry little volumes in the inter- 
ests of “the Cause.” They ought to be 
read by every “anti,” but we doubt 
whether such a recommendation is quite 
safe (for the recommender!) because 
both books are so appallingly unanswer- 
able, so irresistibly clever in their demoli- 
tion of favorite “anti” arguments. The 
essay “by Him” makes out an excellent 
case for the status of a suffragist’s hus- 
band and family and home, and tells with 
great good humor why he believes that 
woman suffrage will be as good for the 
men as for the women. Mrs. Miller’s 
verses gathered under the caption “Are 
Women People?” combine a Gilbertian 
rhyming facility with a very bubbling 
and incisive humor that goes straight to 
the weak points in her opponents’ ob- 
jections, makes fatal fun of them, and 
leaves them as though they were not. 
Her arguing is good, her fun delightful 
and her verses memorable. 

How to Deal With Human Nature in 
Business. By Sherwin Cody. Funk, 
Wagnalls & Co. 

Dealing with human nature is a prac- 
tical subject, not one of pure science. 
We stand in a certain position with ref- 
erence to life. There are certain con- 
ditions all around us. The problems be- 
fore us on which our life and pleasure 
depend are practical problems, and we 
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“A notable nowy. 
human exis 

“A noble, even a 9 canpemated work. 
most honest minds of our time.”—N. Y 


hicago Herald. 













THE STAR ROVER 


JACK LONDON’S New Novel 


“Jack London has done something original, 
and done it supremely well. It must 2 
with the best of this author's works.” & 
Times. Si. 50 







Colored frontispiece. 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRY CODMAN POTTER 


Seventh Bishop of New York 
By GEORGE HODGES 


Bishop Potter was the friend of all sorts and 
conditions of men. His story is the story of a 
man who touched life at many points, and was 

rt of every important recent movement of 

emocracy. Illustrated. $3.50 


WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


The Experiences of a National 


Guardsman at the Front 
By COLONEL ROBERT R. McCORMICK 


**So full of splendid common sense, leavened 
with inspiring experience, it should be read 
by every American. From first to last it 
rings like a bugle call.""—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


DEAL WOODS 


LATTA GRISWOLD'S New Book for Boys 


The fourth of Mr. Griswold's famous ‘‘Deal"’ 
stories, and one which will certainly win the 
ap robation of many boy readers, for it is 

fall of vi ae aeons the wholesome excitement 
of school Illustrated. $1.25 

















SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ Novel in Verse 


“An American ‘Comedie Humaine’ brings 
more characters into its pages than any 
American novel. ... Takes its place among 
the masterpieces which are not of a time or 
alocality.""—Boston Transcript. Cloth, $1.25 

Leather, $1.50. 















“‘No one can afford to miss reading 
The themes Mr. Churchill handles 2 are the 
his characters 























“A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book” 
H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the Author of “‘Marriage,"’ “‘The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” 


” FR gh ue ot tpt e ee as a critic of man, ser rt 
and—most of all—as a novelist.""—Boston Transcript. 


haps its author's greatest. . . 


The Best New Books for Presentation’ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By the Author of ‘‘The Inside of the Cup,"’ ‘Richard Carvel,” 
“A Far Comey.” or reading it, can fail to be interested. 


he indicates energies and Sedkamaen that are nation-wide.”—N. Y. 


Don’t forget Stephen Graham’s new book on Russia 


THE WAY OF MARTHA AND THE WAY OF MARY 


Now Ready. Illustrated. $2.00 


csegfinh avesn.y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 






. Might almost be called an epitome of 


yn Spe product of one of the brightest, best-balanced: 


$1.50 


OLD DELABOLE 


EDEN PHILLPOTT’S New Novel 


“Compounded of a rare imagination and 
stern reniit 7 The essence of humanity 

as — lives the world at large.’’— Boston 
Transcript. $1.50 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
NAPOLEON 


His Life and Its Famous Scenes 
By JAMES MORGAN 


Not an “‘arm-chair" life of Napoleon, but 
a real, vivid, human account of his career, 
written by one who has awed his footsteps 
from Corsica to St. Helen 

Unusually ‘jilustrated. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF 
CLARA BARTON 


The Angel of the Battlefield 
By PERCY H. EPLER 
The life-story of a truly great woman 
written by a personal friend and . 
ac 


=. the most A = oe her 
ence, ures an dresses. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE 
WINDING ROAD 


CORNELIA MEIGS’ New Story for Children 


This fanciful story of a wandering beggar, 
and his penny flute—in ee a wonderful 
magical i an inescapabl 
beauty that will win the hearts of child 


$1.25 
THE NEW POETRY 


The Modern Poets in Leather Bindings 


The works of John Masefield, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Alfred Noyes, Sara Teasdale, Vachel 
Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Thomas Walsh 


Colored illustrations. 


John G. Neihardt, and others in beautiful 
leather bindings, suitable for presentation. 
Send for a List. Each volume, $1.50 





“Not only a novel to read, 
but a book to _ 


themes confronting all America, and 9 


ine. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


On Sale at 
All Bookstores 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


WOMAN AND HOME 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
There is no phase of these two perennially interesting subjects that is not dealt with 
by the author in his usual happy, intimate way. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


By Cuar.es E. Jerrerson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
Expounds theories for international peace: is one of the sanest, soundest and most 
logical works yet written upon the great European conflict. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By Wiu1am H. Coss. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
The author’s sole aim is to discover some common meeting-point where all sects may 
unite. A book for thoughtful laymen. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


By Sepa Etpripce. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage extra. 
It is safe to say that when this work becomes known, it will be regarded as indis- 
pensable, both as a text in colleges and as a guide for critical students. 


LAND CREDITS 


By Dick T. Morcan, Member of Congress. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
The author of this important book has made “Rural Credits” a special study. His 
book is timely and trustworthy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE 


By A. S. MackKENzIE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
A new edition at a popular price of a book which has won favorable comment from 
competent critics in England and America. 


STORIES FROM GERMAN HISTORY 


By Fiorence Aston. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
Relates the Struggles of the Ancient Germans with Rome, the Rise of the Franks, 
the Thirty Years’ War, etc. Instructive and entertaining. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS 


By Haroip B. F. WHEELER. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
All boys will be interested in this stirring description of adventures in India, 
Abyssinia, South Africa, etc. An ideal book for the boys’ library. 


LETTERS FROM BROTHER BILL, ’VARSITY SUB. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents net; postage extra. he : 
Every boy who wants to learn football and “make the team” will like this book. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


By May Pemserton. With music and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage 
extra. 


Little plays and pageants, with original music, for school and home production. 
GRIMM’S TALES 

Tilustrated in color by Grorcr Soper. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 

A worthy setting of these famous tales, both in text and picture. 


FERMENTATIONS OF ELIZA 


By Maung M. Hanxkrns. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net; postage extra. 
A charming little story, showing an appreciation of child nature. 


OPERA SYNOPSES 
By J. W. McSpappen. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net, limp leather, boxed, $1.50 net. 


A revised edition, with twenty-four operas not included in earlier editions. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 


By CuHaries Bropig Parrerson. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
A discussion of harmony in music and color, and its influence on thought and 
character. : Ww 

















THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 











need to know just those parts of sciences 
which will help us to solve these prac- 
tical problems with which we are con- 
fronted. This practical book is written 
by a man who really knows what the 
conditions of life are, what are the prob- 
lems that must be solved, and he has 
selected such principles as will help to 
solve them. 

Mr. Cody’s new book is for the man 
who wants to keep abreast of the prog- 
ress of commercial science—it is a book 
of common-sense business direction, sug- 
gestion, study and example, based on the 
real psychology of business effort. The 
author considers at length and with care 
National Characteristics, Service, Your 
Own Valuation of Yourself, Monopoly 
for Every Man, the Mind and How It 
Works, the Imaginative Method and Its 
Uses, Principles of Appeal, Proportion 
and Emphasis, Analyzing a Business, 
Correspondence, Various Styles in Busi- 
ness Letter-Writing, System in Mail Or- 
der Correspondence, a Study of the Gro- 
cery Business, Collections by Mail, etc., 
etc. 

How to Know Your Child. By Miriam 
Finn Scott. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A book of helps for all mothers. It 
is simple psychology for home use and 
shows how to develop the best in chil- 
dren. 


Indian Why Stories. By Frank B. 
Linderman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Stories told by the chief, “War Eagle,” 
to his children, as they sit about his 
lodge fire in the woods. Splendid Indian 
tales, very vivid and colorful, the real 
flavor and atmosphere of Indian soul and 
mind matter in them. 


Inevitable War, The. By Francis De- 
laist. Small, Maynard & Co. 

A reprint of an _ explanation of 
France’s reasons for entering the world 
war, as contained in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by “La Guerre Sociale,” in Paris 
in 1911. It is here printed in both 
French and English side by side. 


James Russell Lowell as a Critic. By 
Joseph J. Reilly. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

A book to be taken seriously, even 
though it does violence to the deep af- 
fections of Lowell’s readers. For Dr. 
Reilly has had the courage to attack the 
tradition of Lowell’s critical standing 
in American letters, making a thorough 
and (apparently) fair analysis of those 
essays published between 1865 and 1876 
which were later gathered into the vol- 
umes called “My Study Windows and 
Among My Books” and which form the 
basis of Lowell’s reputation as a literary 
critic. A careful reading of this analysis 
leaves one not far from convinced. Low- 
ell’s position as our foremost man of let- 
ters—as poet, essayist and student of 
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politics—is unchallenged; but a critic— | 
in the sense that Coleridge Carlyle, 
Sainte Beuve and Matthew Arnold were 
critics—may not be an impressionist, or 
rather ‘must not be merely an impres- 
sionist, and Dr. Reilly finds that Lowell 
was hardly more than this. His treat- 
ment is fair, dispassionate, painstaking; 
his style interesting and readable. 





Just for Two. By Amy Langdon. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

An accomplished cook-book containing 
recipes for a small family. Full of in- 
teresting suggestions. 

Knitting Without Specimens. By EI- 
len P. Claydon and C. A. Claydon. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

One of the “Practical Books,” with in- 
structions for knitting that will bring 
a cheer from many a little woman’s 
heart. Here you have it all set forth 
—all you have to do is to begin. 


Last Pages from a Journal. By Mark 
Rutherford. Oxford University Press. 

A small collection of literary remain- 
ders, all showing the high scholarship and 
fine literary feeling of their author. They 
are well worth putting into book form. 


Legends of Old Honolulu. By William 
Drake: Westervelt. George H. Ellis Com- 
pany. 

Only a tered remnant of the one- 
time exceedingly numerous population of 
Honolulu remains, but to the natives or 
those familiar with the triumphs and 
struggles of this race, this “twilight his- 
tory” will be one of profound interest. 
The legends, numbering a score or more, 
give a surprising amount of authentic 
history beside many myths pertaining 
to the settlement of the island. It tells 
how the Polynesian race, unable to invent 
new methods of home building and farm- 
ing were forced to dwell as their ances- 
tors did; their imagination, however, 
made up the deficiency, and from the 
ancient tales of goblins and gods these 
stories, some centuries old, are revived. 

A student of mythology will find many 
links between these legends and those of 
other far-distant lands—the collection of 
the stories, however, rests largely with 
the American missionaries who encour- 
aged the natives to publish these strange 
articles in papers printed in their own 
language. The book will be of vital in- 
terest to all lovers of folklore who will 
find much unfamiliar data in these tales 
of the ancient tribes. 


Little Book of American Poets, The. 
1787—1900. Edited by Jessie B. Ritten- 
house. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

A very little anthology- that -will-make 
a pleasant pocket volume. 

Man Who Was Too Busy to Find the 
Child, The. By Lucius H. Bughee. Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

A Christmas booklet containing a pic- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Real Art Books That Children Love 


With Color Illustrations by H. WILLEBEEK Le MAIR 


“Since the days of Kate Greenway, of whose work despite all its great charm one 
is often a little impatient—if it be not rank heresy to say so—I know of no one who 
has caught so well the pure spirit of childhood as Miss Le Mair; in her work one 
feels that the naturalness, the simplicity of children is interpreted in its most attrac- 
tive phase, with no suspicion of any attempt to ape the manners of elders, no hint of 
precocity, no posing, no straining after an effect of studied artlessness.”—The Studio. 


Our Old Nursery Rhymes & Little Songs o Long Ago 


Beautifully bound in cloth, colored inlay on cover, wrappers printed in colors. 
Each $1.50 Net. 


Each volume contains the best 
known Rhymes with 30 full-page 
color illustrations by Willebeek Le 
Mair, and the original tunes har- 
monized by A. Moffat. 

Childhood’s greatest classics. 
“The Old Nursery Rhymes” are is- 
sued in these two books together 
with the well-known original 
tunes. The great feature of the 
work, however, is the wonderful 
series of 60 full-page illustrations 
by that remarkable artist, H. 
Willebeek Le Mair, whose indi- 
viduality displayed in the draw- 
ings puts her name in the front 
rank of those who have devoted 
their art to children’s life. 


The Children’s Corner 


_With sixteen full-page colored illustrations from Child Life by H. Willebeek Le 
Mair, with verses by R. H. Elkin. 


Quarto. Cloth. $1.25 Net 


Schumann Album of Children’s Pieces for Piano 





A most delightful book containing Schumann’s immortal Children’s pieces with 
Co Seas possible colored illustrations of dancing children, by H. Willebeek Le 
air. 


Artistically bound (size 9 I-2 # 12) $1.25 Net 


Le Mair Nursery Rhyme Series 


Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book Mother’s Little Rhyme Book 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book Narsie’s Little Rhyme Beok 


The most remarkable feature of this series is the full- 
page color illustrations, one for each rhyme contained 
in the books. These pictures are full of delightful chil- 
dren, acting out the stories of the time-honored verses. 
Each book contains twelve of the most popular 
Nursery Rhymes and twelve full-page colored plates. 


Each 35 Cents Net 


The Complete Mother Goose 


Pictured by MONRO S. ORR 


With Twelve Full-Page Plates in Color and Separate 
Illustration for Each Rhyme. 


Mr. Orr has given an entirely original set of illustra- 
tions for the old rhymes, which will make glad the hearts 
of children to whom “Old Mother Goose” is always new. 
The pictures are works of art, and Mr. Orr has put new 
life into our old friends without in any way causing 
them to_lose their time-honored identity. 


Bound in cloth covers, stamped in colors. 8vo. 
$1.50 Net. 


DAVID McKAY, PUBLISHER, PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Attractive Books for the Holidays 
Memories of India 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOLDIERING, SPORT, ETC. 
With 24 illustrations in color and 100 black and white by the Author. 
By SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, K. C. B. 

During the twenty-five years spent in India, Sir Robert Baden-Powell filled 
many note-books with his impressions, and illustrated them with sketches. For 
years these books have been a source of interest and pleasure to his friends. He 
has been constantly urged to publish them, but has hitherto been prevented by 
pressure of work. He has now, however, made time in which to write his recol- 


lections of the twenty-five years spent in India, and his book has the virtue of being 
practically written and illustrated on the spot. 


Artistically bound in cloth. 8vo. Boxed, $3.50 met. 


My Bohemian Days in London 


By JULIUS M. PRICE 


Illustrated with 32 illustrations by the Artist-Author and a photogravure frontispiece. 

In this book Mr. Price gives us a description of his life in the artists’ quarters 
in London, where he was forced to earn his living before he completed his studies 
in Paris. The story of his first commission, his struggle for recognition by The 
Royal Academy and finally his connection with the Illustrated London News will 
be of value to art students. His life in the art quarter, escapades with models and 
the descriptions of many romantic adventures will doubtless enthral many readers. 


243 pages. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


The Songs and Sonnets of William 
Shakespeare 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON 


12 full-page plates printed in four colors and many full-page and text illustra- 
tions in two colors. Special illustrated lining papers. 


Artistically bound in cloth, stamped in full gold. Size,7%4x11. Boxed, $3.00 net. 


Into His Own 


The Story of an Airedale 
By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 


“This is the best dog story I ever read.”—H. M. 
panera, President, Philadelphia Airedale Terrier 
ub. 


The author lets the dog tell his own history from 
“gutter dog” to Champion. 

“I never understood much about Thanksgiving be- 
fore, but I do now, for mother and I are together again, 
and I’m not a tramp for everybody to throw stones 
at, but a Clydesdale Champion.” 

The book is artistically bound in cloth covers, well 
illustrated and will make a handsome gift for all dog 


lovers. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Money-Making Entertainments for 
Church and Charity 


By MARY DAWSON 


Especially adapted for those who want to raise money, it abounds in plans of 
everything, from the simplest social to the largest fair. 


315 pages. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Something Different Dish 


Odd in name but good to try when you want to have a change. 
By MARION HARRIS NEIL, M. C, A. 
(Cookery Editor Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


Illustrated with 6 full-page colored plates and 8 full-page halftones. , . 
t2mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


DAVID McKAY, PUBLISHER, PHILADELPHIA 











turesquely worded story about the Christ- 
child. Daintily printed and wrapped for 
mailing. 

Massacre of the Innocents, The. By 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Duffield & Co. 

One of Maeterlinck’s very early stories 
now illustrated and put into book form. 
It is a mystical Christmas tale, full of 
a strange horror and laden with deep 
significance. 

Maze of the Nations and the Way 
Out, The. By Gains Glenn Atkins. F. 
H. Revell Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

The Carnegie Church Peach Union 
Prize Essay, written by the minister of 
the Central Congregational Church of 
Providence. A thoughtful and earnest 
study, with a practical trend. 

Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, The. By Frederic Louis Huide- 
Roper. The Macmillan Company. $4.00, 
postpaid. 

This is a complete history of Ameri- 
can land forces since Colonial times. It 
gives a thorough history of the de- 
velopment of America as a fighting 
unit. Its facts speak for themselves; 
they show the utter disregard with 
which we have neared our national de- 
fense problem. This is a book to study 
carefully; it offers meat for thought. 


Mind Cures. By Geoffrey Rhodes. 
John W. Luce & Co. 

A complete study of various methods 
of mental healing. 


Modern Women. By Gustav Kobbé. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

These comments on feminism, full of 
satire and gentle irony, often amusing 
and always piquant. 


Money-Making Entertainments for 
Church and Charity. By Mary Daw- 
son. David McKay. $1.00, postpaid. 

Clever suggestions for making church 
entertainments remunerative. A num- 
ber of new and novel ideas are present- 
ed, and most of them are practicable. 


My Lady’s Handbook. By W. S. 
Birge. Sully & Kleinteich. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book that is full of helpful facts 
about the development of strength, 
health and beauty. 


National Floodmarks. Edited by Mark 
Sullivan. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

“Collier’s” editorials gathered together 
in a volume. They reflect with singular 
clearness many phases of American life 
and so are distinctly valuable. 

Nearing Case, The. By Lightner Wit- 
mer, Ph. D. B. W. Huebsch. 

It is scarcely fair to Professor Wit- 


‘mer to call his book The Nearing Case, 


for technically it is not that at all. It 
is only the Nearing side of the Nearing 
case, and no one can expect to under- 
stand it from this purely ex parte state- 
ment. Nor do we think that the author 
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will convince open-minded readers by his 
book for the very reason that it leaves 
out the other side of the question except 
through such excerpts as he chooses to 
insert. For instance, there is no quo- 
tation from Dr. White’s defense of the 
trustees, and the only reference to him 
as a trustee is hardly fair since the igno- 
rant person would suppose the distin- 
guished surgeon to be simply a corpora- 
tion employee. It does not appear to 
the open-minded man that this book has 
either helped Dr. Nearing or the cause 
of academic freedom. 


Nationalism and War in the Near East. 
By a diplomatist. Edited by Lord Court- 
ney of Penwith. Oxford University 
Press. 

A big volume in the “Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace” series. 
Splendid in its detail and overwhelming 
in its significance, as it bears upon his- 
tory now being made. 


Neutrality of Belgium, The. By Alex- 
ander Fuehr. Funk & Wagnall Co. 

This is the first attempt by a man of 
some distinction in international law to 
set forth a study of the German legal 
viewpoint on the question of Belgium’s 
standing as a neutral at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. 

Dr. Fuehr makes three claims which 
have not heretofore been thus carefully 
presented for the consideration of Amer- 
icans and which are likely to challenge 
attention: 

(1) That Belgium was not neutral 
territory when the German army in- 
vaded it. 

(2) That, according to the law of na- 
tions, the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality has been void for many years 
and has been considered so by Great 
Britain prior to the war. 

(3) That, even if the guarantee treaty 
had still been in force, international law 
fully permitted Germany to invade Bel- 
gium under the particular circumstances. 


In his efforts to sustain these claims, | 


the author cites Treaties, Documents, 
Legal Authorities, Press Articles and 
Affidavits, and gives full account of the 


origin and breakdown of Belgium’s neu- 
trality. 


Obscure People. By Edgar Whitaker 
Work. American Tract Society. 

Short talk given at Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meetings on obscure people of 
the Bible, including Huldah, Onesephor- 
us, a nameless man, Epaphroditus and 
Antipas. 

Old Wine in New Bottles. 
Tilden Larkin. 
Cincinnati. 

A story full of familiar sentiments and 
clever epigram. 


By Samuel 
Monfort & Co. Press, 


Opera Synopses. By J. Walker Mc- 


Spadden. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00, | 
postpaid. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


"mee aces aaa maaa aman NRE ie hie 


For a dear old lady 


Three Score and Ten 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “All the Days of My Life,” “* The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 
A book of optimism for old people. Mrs. Barr has written this book 
for those whose youth is but a memory, and she has packed it full to 
the brim with good cheer. A delightful volume for gift purposes. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
For your Man Friend 


Forty Years in Constantinopole 


The Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears; 1873—1915 


Pictures of famous men and events in the Turkish capital by a celebrated lawyer and author. 
It is not a war book, but a live volume describing events and conditions in Turkey and the 
East during the last forty years. The general reader will find it to be a delightfully read- 
able volume, and the student of affairs will discover a veritable mine of information on 
present day affairs. With numerous illustrations. $5.00 net. 


Out of Doors 


By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “* The Story of the Cowboy.” 
A practical handbook for the fisherman, camper and hunter, giving complete information 
not only on all the little details so important to the comfort and success of camp life, but 
including most excellent advice and information as to the location of the best camping 
grounds in America, taking in the whole country from the Gulf to Alaska. Mr. Hough is a 
— sportaman, and in this handy little volume he offers expert advice worth heeding. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


A Good Travel Book 


Isles of Spice and Palm 


By A. HYATT VERRILL, Author of “ Porto Rico Past and Present.” 


For the ‘‘stay-at-home’’ who would travel there is nothing better as 
a substitute than an authoritative travel book. Here is one describ- 
ing one of the most delightful spots on earth—the Lesser Antilles. It 
is not a Baedecker or guide book, but it answers the purpose of both 
and contains just the information the visitor to the islands may de- 
sire, including descriptions of the people, customs, industries, etc. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net. 





For the thinking Woman 


In Times Like These 


By NELLIE L. McCLUNG, Author of “ Sowing Seeds in Danny,” 


The author is one of Canada’s most prominent writers and most dis- 
tinguished leaders in the cause for women. In response to repeated 
requests, she has in this volume set down her opinions on many of 
the vital topics of the day, offering strong protests against the liquor 
traffic, white slave traffic, og me luxury, laziness and indiffer- 
ence. It is a vigorous, timely book, which fair-minded men and 
women will strongly indorse. i12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, 


The Yellow Dove 


By GEORGE GIBBS, Author of “ The Forbidden Way,” etc. 
A stirring romance of the International Secret Service in war time. It jis full of exciting 
adventure and thrilling situations that for real rapid-fire action far exceeds anything Mr. 
Gibbs has yet offered. A rare story that will need no bookmark. 


Iiluatrated by the author. $1.25 net. 
A Good Novel for a Girl 


Athalie 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ The Common Law,” etc. 
One of the author’s most charming heroines. The story of a girl who was clairvoyant and 
whose whole life was colored by this peculiar power. It gives the reader a wonderful 
insight into the mysteries of the psychic world—the world of dreams come true. 
30 full page illustrations by Frank Craig. $1.40 net, 
For the Boy 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


This is sure to be a most popular beok for boy readers. 
by the best writers of boys’ books; 
officials, naturalists, explorers, scout 
There are also many new puzzles, 
entertainment and instruction. 


For the Girl 


A Good Novel for a Man 


Tt contains numerous short stories 
special articles by famous men in America, public 
leaders, humorists, artists and big men of sport. 
jokes and games. A bie book packed full with real 
Numerous illustrations in color and line. $1.50 net. 


Cyntra 
By ELLEN DOUGLASS DELAND, Author of “ The Girls of Dudley School,” 


The experiences of a little old-fashioned English girl who comes to America to meet her 
step-mother, and several new brothers and sisters, for the frst time. She finds much to 
astonish her in her new home. A dainty romance and its -limax just at the beginning of 
the war adds a timely interest to this altogether charming story. Jllustrated. $1.35 net. 


For the Man or Woman who appreciates fun 


7 

Police!!! 

eee 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ Iole,” “ The King 

in Yellow,” etc. 
This new hero of Mr. Chambers tries hard enough to be serious 
and fill with credit his appointed niche in the Field Survey 
Department of the Bronx Zoo as its chief anthropologist. But 
every little while a pretty girl flits across his vision and 
when this happens the Bronx Museum loses a point. Police!!! 
is the story of the Professor's adventures, scientific and 
“otherwise,”’ into the four corners of the globe. A veritable 
whirlwind of fun by the master fun-maker and lavishly illus- © 
trated by Henry Hutt, in color and line. 1,30 net, 


Send for New Illustrated Cotalogue. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, W YORK 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


Gift Books for the Discriminating Buyer 


Artistic 
Fairy 
Stories 


Poetic 
Art 


Japanese 
Flower 
Art 


Home 
Decorative 
Art 


American 
Art 


SHOE AND STOCKING STORIES 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of “Bellamy,” etc. With 12 Full-p 
Illustrations in, Color, decorative Chapter Headings, etc., by Haro a 
Sichel. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 

Stories told to a boy of five while he puts on his shoes and stockings 
orery ny. ¥ bid [any A. fairy tales of — — and = fields, A the fish and 
er creatures, an ey are utifully illustra 

color by Harold Sichel. ” and 


THE COLLECTED POEMS or RUPERT BROOKE 


A collected edition of the poems written by this noted poet and critic. Witha 
portrait frontispiece, an introduction by George Edward Woodberry and 

a biographical note by Margaret Lavington. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 
“‘Among all who have been poets ond es it is hard to think of 
one who, both in life and _ death, has so t the 1a deal radiance of youth 
and poetry.” —GILBERT MU ay in the Cambridge Magazine. 


THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 


By MARY AVERILL, author of “Japanese Hower Arr. 
Ph. Illustrated. 4to. Beorde Cinch “Dan Kees 50 N Net 


to the keen interest aroused by her oe ‘book, and the thirst of 
ers and seuponts for further knowledge on the subject, Miss 
eri returned to Japan in search of new material for this new book 


GOOD TASTE IN HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY BLACKMAN SELL and MAUDE ANN SELL. 


’ : With Numer- 
ous Line Drawings and a Colored Frontispiece. 


Large some, Se. 
et 

A book on interior decoration, written for the lay reader. In an intimate, 

» — £. style, free from technical terms, it brings out clearly the simple 
eye principles that make the home comfortable, cheerful and 


WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN AMERICA 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of “What Pictures to See in pote, 
etc. Over 200 Iilustrations. 800. Clo th, $2.00 Net 


“Not only is it a guide neal, ous it is an art 6, and 
it 4 gui guid so readable than 


ers among those who ‘don’t know anything 
but who ‘know what I like. Cleveland Leader. —— 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning 


By yaaep HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, author of “What Nietzsche 
Cloth. 


aught,” etc. 


Four Color Plates and 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 
$2. 


50 Net 


nd first book in English to give a gebevent and intelligible account 


of the new ideas that now 


ts appearance lifts art 


rage in painting 
criticism. + the United States out of its old slough of platitude-mongering 
and talizing.' et. ” 


sentimen 


."'—Smart 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES 


By ee! BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text oy WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


With 35 Plates in Color and 36 I lustrat 


menial 4to. Cloth. 


Crown 


ms in Black and White. 
$ Net 


Peiatings and etchings of bridges have held an important ition in 
Art Gallery ‘i :: ‘s art for some years, and devotees of this noted artist wi will 
this book @ unique Brangwyn Gallery. 


THE “GENIUS” 


By by oe DREISER, author of “Sister 
Carri “Jennie Gerhardt,” “The 
Titan,” etc. $1.50 Net 


Mr. Dreiser proves himself once more a mas- 
ter realist in this ste story of the ere struggle 
seen through the eyes of genius. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE 
LARGER LUNACY 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of “Non- 
sense Novels,” “Literary Lapses,”’ etc. 
$1.25 Net 


A new budget of fun by a great and con- 
oe Ce 


THE GLORIOUS RASCAL 


By Set | HUNTLY McCARTHY, author of 
Were King,” “Fool of Apri etc. 
1.35 N 


A new “If I were King’’ romance—a story 
of Francois Villon's golden youth. 
THE ROSE OF YOUTH 
By ELINOR MORDAUHT, author of Hane 
amy,” “Simpson,” etc. $1.35 N 


A brilliant novel of ambition and its wine 4 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


SADIE LOVE 


By AVERY HOPWOOD, author of “Fair and 
Warmer,” ““Nobody’ s Widow,” etc. IUusa- 
— $1.25 Net 


A delicious comedy of youth and high 
ait You'll love SADIE LOVE. 


JAFFERY 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, author of “The 
Fortunate Youth,” “The Beloved Va 
bond,” etc. Illustrated. $1.35 


A real novel, the finest that Mr. ee tia 
ever written. 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of 
“The Blue Lagoon,” “The Presenta- 
tion,” etc. $1.30 Net 

ant engaging adverture novel of strategy 

oo —~ yA aad romance, laid in the tropical 

uu 


HIS HARVEST 


By PEARL potne Bap. author of ‘= 
Gray; Love P’ $1.30 Net 
The soul p xicess vary a girl-singer between 
her desire to marry the man she loves or to 
pay a debt of honor. 


Publishers NEW YORK 





Since the first edition of Opera Syn- 
opses was printed, four years ago, there 
has been what might be termed an oper- 
atic revival in this country. For a time 
there were three different companies 
giving grand opera in New York; while 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other cities the same musical impetus 
has been felt. One result has been the 
addition of many new operas and re- 
vivals of older ones to the repertory. The 
author of Opera Synopses has taken note 
of the fact, in the present enlargement 
of this useful handbook for music-lovers. 
He has included no less than twenty- 
four operas not found in the first edi- 
tion, besides all the former material; and 
he has also anticipated the season of 
1915-1916, by including operas scheduled 
to appear. The revised book contains 
some 460 pages crowded with pertinent 
material, without padding or useless 
verbiage. The opera-goer can find at 
once just the facts he wants to know, 
including a succinct outline of the plot 
of each work; the names of author and 
composer ; the date of first presentation; 
scene, time, cast of characters and the 
plot in interesting story-telling form. 
The operas are arranged in alphabetical 
order for easy reference; while at the 
back of the book is an index of compos- 
ers. Opera Synopses is one of those in- 
dispensable handbooks which make 
friends at sight, and in this improved 
form will undoubtedly have a wide range 
of usefulness. 


Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt. By 
Sir G. Maspero. Translated by Mrs. C. 
H. W. Johns. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

The third edition of an important work 
in which scholarship is made to serve in 
the interest of general use for pleasur- 
able reading. 


Practical Programs for Women’s 
Clubs. By Alice Hazen Cass. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 75 cents. 

A manual for the club woman, taking 
up different classes of clubs and provid- 
ing topics of interest for each class. 


Practice of Self-Culture, The. By 
Hugh Black. Macmillan Company. 50 
cents. 

One of Hugh Black’s inspiring small 
volumes. Mr. Black always has a mes- 
sage, which he presents attractively. 


Protective Ornament. By Claude 
Bragdon. The Manas Press. 

A book that describes a certain form 
of ornamentation in a technical way. Not 
a book for the lay-reader. 


Quiet Hour, The. By FitzRoy Carring- 
ton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

A book of choice verse selections from 
the best-known poets. Just the volume 
for a real book-lover and designed as a 
gift-book. 
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Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine. 
The American Jewish Year-Book for 
5676. Jewish Publication Society. 

The yearly issue of the official book of 
the Hebrews. 


Reciter’s Treasury of Irish Verse and 
Prose, The. Compiled by Alfred Perci- 
val Graves and Guy Pertner. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

A large collection of Irish selections 
not so familiar, making a book from 
which the elocutionist and public speaker 
may draw. In fact, any one interested 
in the poetry of Ireland can find much 
to enjoy in this book. 


Remodeled Farmhouses. By Mary H. 
Northend. Little, Brown & Co. 

A large book devoted to the study of 
the reconstructing and refurbishing of 
old-fashioned farmhouses. Miss North- 
end shows how wonderful a transforma- 
tion may take place, and illustrates her 
points by many beautiful pictures. 


Royalton. By G. M. B. Hawley. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

A book that suggests improvements 
for auction bridge. Mr. Hawley wishes 
to increase the element of skill in play- 
ing and lessen the element of chance. 
Many expert players are endorsing his 
principles. 


Rubaiyat of a Bachelor, The. By 
Helen Rowland. Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Clever, cynical verses, as cleverly illus- 
trated. 

The Russian Problem. By Paul Vino- 
gradoff. George H. Doran Company. 75 
cents. 


Russia’s Gift to the World. By J. W. 
Mackail. Hodder & Stoughton. 25 cents. 

Two short books, mutually supplement- 
ary though produced independently of 
each other, have appeared simultaneous- 
ly. One, The Russian Problem, is by 
Paul Vinogradoff, a well-known Russian 
exile who was once professor at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, and who now occupies 
a chair at Oxford. His book is divided 
into two parts, under the respective head- 
ings “Russia after the war,” and “The 
psychology of a nation”; and what he 
says is worth hearing. 

The other book, Russia’s Gift to the 
World, is by J. W. Mackail, and consists 
of a careful study of the Russian con- 
tribution to human civilization in the 
fields of art, music, science, literature, 
and so on. 

The two books, separately or together, 
are of especial value in the light of the 
present world situation. 


School in the Home, The. By Adolf A. 
Berle. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A new and revised edition of a book 
that has been found most successful in 
child-training. First issued in 1912, it 


of love sayings. 





Suzanna Stirs 
the Fire 
By Emily Calvin Blake 


Suzanna will steal her 
way into your affections 
and open your eyes to the 
wonder side of common- 
place things. She is a little 
sister to “Pollyanna” and 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Farm.” Price, $1.25 


By Randall Parrish 


Dwell for a while with 
Randall Parrish in the de- 
lightful land of romance. 
In this fine story he will 
take you back to the early 
days in the then sav 
west. You will meet a fair 
maid of old France and a 
brave cavalier, and journey 
with them, meeting many 
strange adventures on the 
poe to an outpost of civili- 
zatio 


n. Price, $1.85 
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The Island of 
Surprise 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


The best yarn Brady has 
written for many a day. 
Adventures told with a 
thrilling brilliancy worthy 
of the pen of a Dumas, and 
perplexing breathless situ- 
ations that Poe might have 
conceived. 


Price, $1.35 


Our American 
Wonderlands 


By George Wharton James 


More marvelous 
than anything in the 
old world are some 
of America’s wonder 
places. In the form 


‘of little journeys, the 


Yellowstones, the 
Grand Canyon, Niag- 
ara, Lake Tahoe, and 
many other lesser 
known places are de- 
scribed by Mr. James 
with all that enthu- 
siasm for nature’s 
mighty works for 
which he is famous. 


Price, $2.00 






Stone 
By Margaret Hill McCarter 


There is no gift so much 
appreciated as a book, and 
kere is the best gift book of 
the season. Its beautiful 
appearance will delight the 
eye, and the mind will be 
charmed with the touching 
little story so human and 
so noble. 


Price 50 cents 


The Fur Trail 
Adventurers 


By Dillon Wallace 


There are no _ better 
books for boys than those 
written by Dillon Wallace. 
They gratify a boy’s nat- 
ural taste for adventure, 
while unconsciously teach- 
ing him self-reliance, un- 
selfishness and personal 
honor. 


Price, $1.25 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


has continued to be steadily in demand, 
until now a new issue has been put out. 
Shakespeare Love Book. By Agnes C. 
Way. R. G. Badger. 
All lovers and Shakespeare lovers will 
find “infinite variety” in this collection 
There is the love ex- 
pressed by the stern and the proud Cor- 
iolanus; the love existing “betwixt such 
friends” as Bassanio and Antonio; the 
love language of the melancholy Dane, 


$1.00, net. 
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the impassioned whisperings of the en- 
amored Juliet, the ardent affection of 
the chaste Isabel and the perfidious pro- 
testations of the false Cressida. And this 
does not exhaust the characteristics. 


Simple Art Applied to Handwork. By 
H. A. Rankin and F. H. Brown. 


Lantern Making. By H. A. Rankin. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 each. 


Sinking of the Titanic, and Other 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By William Roscoe Thayer 
“Easily the outstanding biography of the time and a worthy est 


mate of our greatest statesmen.’’—Boston Tranecript. 
net. 


vols.. $5.00 


Illustrated. ‘3 


JOHN MUIR’S TRAVELS IN ALASKA 


graphic account of exploration and adventure written by the great naturalist “y me 


A 
bis death, from notes made during three trips to the Far North. 


Fully illustrated. $2.50 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S REMINISCENCES 


Not only the story of a wonderfully interesting career, but a comprehensive panorama of the 


yp and intellectual development of America from 1835 to the present day. 


Illustrated, 


THE LIFE OF LORD STRATHCONA 
By Beckles Willson 


The authorized and intensely interesting biography of one of the great Empire Builders of the 


nineteenth century. 
based on original documents left by Strathcona. 


——Fiction and Juveniles—— 
Mary Johnston's 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 


A glorious romance of love and adventure in 
the days of chivalry. ‘‘Its glamour is irre- 
sistible."’—Boston Transcript. Frentispiece in 
color. $1.40 net. 


Willa Sibert Cather’s 
THE SONG OF THE LARK 


The story of a prima donna’s career. ‘A 
story of something better than suggestiveness 
and charm—a thing finished, sound and noble.’’ 
—The Nation, $1.40 net. 


Richard Pryce's 
DAVID PENSTEPHEN 


David is as lovable a character as Mr. 
Pryce’s ‘‘Christopher,’’ and the story of his 
life is even more interesting. $1.35 net. 


Ian Hay's 
SCALLY 


An entertaining and affectionate dog story 
marked by the author's characteristic humor. 
Illustrated, 75 cents net. 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s 
CLOSED DOORS 
“Not since Myra Kelly published ‘Little Citl- 
zens’ has anything at once so fresh, so obvi- 


ously authentic and so pementy appealing been 
offered us.’’—Life. $1.00 net, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
PENELOPE’S POSTCRIPTS 


“Just as vivacious and readable as the former 
books and just as full of Penelope’s unexpected- 
ness of word and deed."’"—New York Times. 
Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


Charles Kingsley's 


THE WATER-BABIES 


Mr. W. Heath Robinson, with his delightful 
illustrations, has made this classic a most 
charming gift book, 100 pictures in color and 
black and white. $2.00 net. 


Incidentally a graphic inner history of Canadian spectacular development, 


16 illustrations. 2 vols, $6.50 net. 


——Of Varied Interest—— 
Elisabeth Woodbridge’s 
MORE JONATHAN PAPERS 
Written in the same light-hearted. humorous 
fashion that made the earlier Jonathan Papers 
so delightful. The Dial says: ‘‘Elisabeth Wood- 


bridge is one of the outdoor oe a She 
is also a very charming writer."’ $1.25 net. 


Elinore Pruitt Stewart's 
LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 


By the author of ‘‘Letters of a Woman Home- 
steader.’ “Humor and pathos enrich these 
unstudied accounts of everyday persons and 
events amid the hard conditions of the West- 
ern frontier,’’—The Dial. 
Frontispiece. 


Mildred Aldrich’'s 
A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


These letters, written by an American whose 
home in France was a central ane’ in the 
Marne battle, make a are - a que interest, 
Illustrations and Maps. $1.2 


Thomas H. By r 
THE CASE OF AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


$1.00 net. 


The editor of Chief Contemporary Dramatiste 
here discusses present tendencies of the Ameri- 
can drama and Fo a hopeful view of its 
development. $1.50 


Arthur Elson's 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 
Complete, readable and accurate, this is in 
every way the perfect reading and reference 
hook for the student of music or for the home. 
Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse's 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF 
AMERICAN POETS 
Covers the entire 19th century. forming a 
companion volume to her very successful ‘Little 


Book of Modern Verse.’’ Cloth, $125 net; limp 
leather, $1.75 net. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


4 Park St. 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Poems, The. By C. Vietor Stahl. Sher- 
man, French & Co. 

A sheaf of verses containing poems of 
deep psychological truth, masterfully ex- 
pressed. 

The opening poem, “The Sinking of 
the Titanic,” depicts the sidelights of 
the great Titanic disaster, yet fresh in 
the minds of the whole world. It is pow- 
erfully moving and, without directly 
preaching, points a moral which none 
dares deny. 


Small House for a Moderate Income, 
The. By Ekin Wallick. Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Suggestions for making a moderate- 
sized house beautiful, tasteful and com- 
fortable. The book is excellently illus- 
trated. 


Social Principle, The. By Horace 
Holley. Laurence J. Gomme. 

A booklet with much the same argu- 
ment and conclusion as the above is a 
brief philosophic argument to show that 
Christianity is changing. The author 
goes so far as to say that the year 1915 
is really the year 1 in that it has marked 
a difference between the older Chris- 
tianity and the new. 


Stately Homes of California. By Por- 
ter Garnett. Little, Brown & Co. 

A collection of twelve articles describ- 
ing as many fine residences of California, 
among them the homes of W. H. Crocker, 
J. D. Grant, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 
James D. Phelan, George A. Newhall and 
others. The pictures are in full color 
and half-tones, magnificent photographic 
reprints, the whole making a dignified 
and handsome volume. 


Street-Land, By Philip Davis, assisted 
by Grace Kroll. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.35. 

The colossal problem of child welfare, 
what to do with the children of the tene- 
ments to keep them from the streets and 
ultimately out of the juvenile courts is 
the theme of this third volume of the 
“Welfare Series.” 

Mr. Davis, as Director of the Civil 
Service House and Supervisor of Licensed 
Minors of the Boston School Board, is in 
a position where the needs of children, 
lacking home advantages and comforts, 
literally forced into the streets, may be 
closely observed and he may judge of 


the inadequacy of the provisions for their 
welfare. With all the odds against him, 
belonging to a nomadic race which dwelt 
largely in the open, how can the rising 
generation of immigrants coming into an 
already overcrowded foreign settlement, 
be taught to enjoy school and healthy 
diversions instead of playing truant and 
being participants in all kinds of vice 
and lawlessness? 

The book should arouse all right-think- 
ing citizens to their duty toward the lit- 
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SOME LOVE SONGS of PETRARCH 
Translated and annotated and with a Biographical Introduction by W. W. Foulke 


“Gives English readers the opportunity to acquaint themselves with the significance of Petrarch's 
work in the world’s literature, with little waste of time or energy, for Mr. Foulke has done his 


work well.” —N. Y. Sun. 
“Scholarly and beautiful work * * * rendered into English at once smooth and forceful.” 
—The Independent. 


“Mr. Foulke has a genuine poetic giftof his own * * * a valuable and scholarly contribution 
to English literature."’ —Indianapolis Star. 


“A scholarly and finely wrought appreciation of a rare and wondrous character in Italian 
literature.’ —Philaddphia North American. 


Crown 8&vo, pp. 244. Cloth, $1.00; half calf, $1.50; half morocco, $1.75 
Oxford University Press American Branch :: 35 West 32d Street, New York 





tle waifs of humanity who have had the 
wrong start in life. 

Victor Hugo has summed up the sit- 
uation in Les Miserables: “He lives in 
gangs, rambles about the streets, lodges 
in the open; he runs, watches, begs, kills 
time, colors pipes, swears like a fiend, 
haunts the wine shops, knows thieves, is 
familiar with women of the town, talks 
slang, sings filthy songs and has nothing 
bad in his head, for he has in his soul 
a pearl innocence, and pearls are not dis- 
solved in mud.” 

Boston is foremost in securing a model 
Child Labor Law for street work, and 
what one city can accomplish cannot 
others strive to follow? Must the Ameri- 
can city streets be the hot-bed of crime 
because of inefficient provisions for the 
open door to immigration? 


Studies in Economic Relations of 
Women. 

This is Volume VII in the publica- 
tions of the Department of Research of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston. It is well illustrated 
and shows many examples of clever 
home-work. 


Tales from Old Japanese Dramas. By 
Asataro Mayamori. Revised by Stanley 
Hughes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

The stories of ancient Japanese dramas 
are here given in interesting detail. The 
book will make its strongest appeal to 
students. 


Ten Sex Talks to Girls. By I. D. Stein- 
hardt. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Practical instruction for young girls. 
Put in a form to effect excellent results 
in the culture of fine principles as a 
basis for good womanhood. 


Through College on Nothing a Year. 
By Christian Gauss. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00, postpaid. 

A boy’s own story of how he suc- 
ceeded in making his own way in college. 
It is better than a dozen books of theory, 
for it tells just what actually happened, 
and it will be inspiration for thousands of 
ambitious but poor boys. 


Tobacco. 
Press. 

A treatise on the favorite weed. A 
somewhat superfluous piece of work. 


Under the Red Cross at Home and 
Abroad. By Mabel T. Boardman. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

It is rather surprising that there is 
no history of the work of the Red Cross 
Society in this country aside from the 
present volume. That institution has 
worked so long and has accomplished 
so much good through the liberality of 
the people that most persons imagine 
any library could afford an easy hand- 
book to its record. It is to supply this 
notable deficiency that Miss Boardman, 


By Bruce Fing. Abingdon 
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Any Winston Book May Be 
Ordered on Approval 


Through Your Bookseller or From Us Direct 


Any of the books described below may be ordered from your book- 
seller, or from us direct, on approval, all charges prepaid. If the 
book does not please you, it may be returned at our expense in five 


days. 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 


By Norwoop Youne.. A history of 
Napoleon’s exile on St. Helena after his 
defeat at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. The 
author is a very thorough scholar. 2 
volumes. 715 pages. Demy 8vo. 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $7.00 net. 


Napoleon in Exile at Elba 


By Norwoop Younc. The work gives 
an account of Napoleon’s residence at 
Elba during the critical period which 
resulted in recalling him to the leader- 
ship of the armies of France. 350 pages. 
Demy 8vo. 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
$3.50 net. 


The Story of the Tower of London 


By RENE FRANCES. Illustrated with 20 
collotypes and an etched frontispiece. A 
beautifully made book that will arouse 
the admiration of all lovers of the fine 
arts. 270 pages letterpress. Size, 9% x 
12% inches. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Story of Edinburgh Castle 


By Louis Wereter, R.B.A. Similar in 
style to “The Story of the Tower of 
London,” and recounting the romantic 
story of this famous castle. 24 illustra- 
tions; 16 in colors. 266 pages letter- 
press. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims 


By THomas INGOLDsBY. Page decora- 
tions and illustrations in color by 
Charles Folkard. Contains 12 large 
color-plates and many incidental black- 
and-white drawings. Bound in royal 
purple cloth, stamped in gold. Size, 
10% x 13% inches. Handsomely boxed, 
$3.00 net. 


French Canada 
and the St. Lawrence 


By J. CasTeLtt Hopkins, F.S.S. His- 
torical, picturesque, descriptive. Con- 
tains 25 photogravures. Printed on 
ivory-finished paper; bound in the finest 
style in cloth; ornamental cover de- 
sign and cloth jacket in the Italian 
style. S8vo. Boxed, 0. 


Washington: The City and 
the Seat of Government 


By C. H. Forpes-Linpsay. Another of 
the Photogravure Books, described under 
“French Canada and the St. Law- 
rence,” which have gained a wide repu- 
tation as being among the handsomest 
made in Europe or America. 25 photo- 
gravures and a map. Cloth, $3.00. 


Seeing America 
By Logan MarsHatt. A _ descriptive 
and picturesque journey through roman- 
tic and historic cities and places, nat- 
ural wonders, scenic marvels of national 
pride and interest. Intimate and de- 
lightful in its style. 350 pages. 100 
half-tone illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By ApoLpH Frriepricu (Duke of Meck- 
lenburg). A narrative full of fascina- 
tion for all who enjoy a tale of travel 
and adventure. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg headed one of the most remarkable 
expeditions in point of results which 
ever penetrated the de a of unexplored 
territory in Africa. e adventures and 
discoveries of the party make interest- 
ing reading through two superb octavo 
volumes of a total of 526 pages, illus- 
trated with 514 fine reproductions in 
color and black and white. Cloth, $9.00 
net. 


The Cry for Justice 


An anthology of the literature of social 
protest. The Review of Reviews says: 
“It is a new world’s history, and a vision 
of hope for the world’s future.” 950 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


A Textbook of the War 


By J. Wm. Waits, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Ex-Attorney General James M. Beck 

says: “It is undoubtedly the most er 
fective compilation of facts, quotations, 
and citations yet contributed to the vast 
literature on this subject. 500 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Ireland: Vital Hour 


By ArgTHur Lyncu, M.P. An illumi- 
nating book, written with that rare spirit 
of patriotism which seeks the weak- 
nesses and the strength of the materials 
of which the Irish nation of the future 
must be built. $2.50 net. 


Notable Women in History 


By Wittis J. Aspott. Indorsed by 
prominent men and women, and | 
officials of women’s clubs, as a distinct 
contribution to the cause of women. A 
very appropriate gift book. Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Over 400 pages. 32 il- 
lustrations. $2.40. 


International Encyclopedia of 
Prose and Poetical Quotations 


By Wru14aM J. WatsH. Contains good 
qualities of former similar works, with 
many new and important features. In- 
cludes quotations from American au- 
thors. Topical index, authors’ index, and 
complete concordance. 1,100 pages. S8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Our New Catalogue of Selected Books and Bibles Free on Request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of 3,000 Standard Books and 600 Styles of Bibles 
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W. A. Wilde Company’s 
Fall Publications 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


THE BOYS’ DOLLAR BOOKSHELF 
EACH VOLUME $1.00 NET 
Illustrated with Colored Frontispiece 


Boy Scouts of the Wildcat 
Patrol By WALTER P. Eaton 

The story is laid in the heart of the 
Berkshires, and Peanut with his en- 
thusiasms and individuality lends an 
interest to this story, even surpassing 
that of the author’s previous books. 
315 pages. 


The Young Wheat Scout 
By Hucu C. WEIR 
Being a story of the growth, har- 
vesting and distribution of the great 
wheat crop of the United States. 318 
pages. 


Young Heroes of the 
American Navy 

By Com. Tuos. D. Parker, U.S.N. 

(retired) 

Boys are naturally hero worship- 
pers, and the author by depicting the 
events which brought into prominence 
some of the real heroes in the devel- 
opment of the American Navy has 
adopted a method which will appeal 
to every boy. 320 pages. 

His Big Brother 
By Lewis and Mary THEISS 

The story is based on the funda- 

mental principles of the great organi- 


zation, known as the “Big Brother” 
movement. 320 pages. 


THE GIRLS’ DOLLAR BOOKSHELF 
EACH VOLUME $1.00 NET 
Illustrated with Colored Frontispiece 


The Camp Fire Girls of Bright- 


wood By Amy E. BLANCHARD 

What the Boy Scout organization 
means to boys, the Camp Fire Girls 
means to their sisters ; and this volume 
shows how the girls of Brightwood 
started their camp fire, what they did, 
and how they did it. 309 pages. 


Beth’s Old Home —A story. 
By Marion AMEs TaGGaRT 
A companion volume to “Beth’s 
Wonder-Winter.” After Beth’s win- 
ter spent in New York she returns to 
her old Aunt Rebecca, and takes up 
again her simple life in the little New 
England village. 350 pages. $1.25 net. 


IndoorMerrymaking and Table 
Decorations By AvELE MENDEL 


A beautiful gift and a practical 
handbook for all who are interested in 
making their holiday tables attractive. 
Boxed. 124 pages. $1.00 net. 


Peloubet’s Selected Notes 
for 1916 By Rev. F. N. PEtovser, 
D.D., and Amos R. WELLs, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 
42nd annual volume. 
net, $1.15 delivered. 


Price $1.00 








chairman of the National Relief Board, 
American Red Cross, has written a his- 
tory which is comprehensive enough for 
all ordinary purposes and still is within 
the compass of an ordinary novel. 

Miss Boardman writes with knowledge 
and authority, and it is an interesting 
record of achievement. The greater 
part is taken up with accounts of what 
have been done in the past—and the 
achievments are notable. The latter por- 
tion is perhaps more interesting to most 
persons because it contains some of her 
own experiences during the current Eu- 
ropean war. The newspapers are filled 
mostly with accounts of carnage. It is 
interesting to turn to this brighter side 
of the combat to see what is being done 
to lessen the suffering of those who are 
fighting for what they believe to be a 
righteous cause. Miss Boardman has 
seen both sides of the firing lines and 
what she has to tell is important. She 
notes that Germany is just as efficient 
in its relief work as in its military ac- 
tivity. 


Vassar. By James Monroe Taylor and 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


One of the “American College and Uni- 
versity” series, excellent historic and de- 
scriptive studies of our principal colleges. 


Will in Ethics, The. By Theophilus B. 
Stork. Sherman, French & Co. 

An able exposition of a theory of the 
will in direct contrast with the theory 
illustrated by Germany in the present 
European conflict. Germany, as the au- 
thor shows, is an example, a terrible ex- 
ample, of a false theory of the will re- 
duced to practice. She is, he says, the 
exponent of Schopenhauer’s The World 
as Will, of Nietzsche’s Superman and 
of a host of lesser philosophers who have 
set up as the true expression of the par- 
ticular will (the will of the individual 
man) the unrestrained indulgence of 
every natural appetite and passion; of 
philosophers who have taught that every 
man, to be truly himself, must crush his 
weaker brother, ride rough-shod over 
every other individual will. 

In short, the true doctrine of the will 
as the author proves it is expressed in 
that splendid utterance of Hebrew in- 
spiration that has gone echoing down 
the centuries: “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
(sacrifices his individual will) for my 
sake (that is, for the universal or divine 
will), shall find it.” 


Work of Our Hands, The. By Herbert 
J. Hall and Mertice M. C. Buck. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

A book that suggests how invalids may 
be taught to use their hands in useful 
and practical ways. The book takes up 
weaving, knitting, basketry and other 
kinds of work at once easy and profitable. 
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Boys and Girls 


Sleepy Song Book, The. McBride 
Nast & Co. $2.00 postpaid. 

Songs for youngsters, poems by Eu- 
gene Field, May Byren and others, set 
to music by H. A. Campbell. Tuneful 
melodies that will please the children. 

Surprise Island. By James H. Ken- 
nedy. Harper & Brothers. 50c. post- 
paid. 

A story for smaller children, full ef 
entertainment and surprises. 


Tell Me Why Stories About Animals. 
By C. H. Clandy. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Stories for children that explain nat- 
ural phenomena and give information 
about animals. There are stories of “Old 
Father Gravity,” “Brother Lightning,” 
“How the Thunderbolt Was Tamed,” 
“Mother Nature’s Mix-up,” “The Won- 
derful Blanket” and “The Four Winds.” 
The animal stories tell about the wolf 
and the beaver. 


Tom Kenyon, Schoolboy. By M. Hard- 
ing Kelly. American Tract Society. 

A boy’s story, with a moral purpose 
about school life. A very entertaining 
tale with an English atmosphere. 

Tommy Tregennis. By Mary E. Phil- 
lips. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A delightful juvenile that will match 
up with Lord Fauntleroy and its kin. 
The very thing for the small boy or girl 
to whom mother is accustomed to read. 

When I Was Little. By Ethel M. Kel- 
ley. 75c. postpaid. 

Sunny Sulky Book, The. By Sarah 
Cory Rippey. 50c. 

Toys of Nuremberg, The. By Lillian 
Baker Sturgis. 50c. postpaid. 

Doings of Little Bear. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Rand, McNally Company. 
50c. postpaid. 

Four picture books with cunning tales 
to tell about the amusing color pictures. 
Small nursery volumes that the child can 
play with. 

White Captive, The. By R. Clyde Ford. 
Rand, McNally Company. $1.00 post- 
paid. 

A tale of the Wars of Pontiac, ostensi- 
bly for boys. A trifle dull and slow, 
however. 


The Great Release 


By K. Keith 
CHAPTER II 
Rose-Marie was giving a dinner party. 
She was a born hostess. Dumas has af- 
firmed that given boards, love, two men, 
and a woman, he could manufacture a 
play. Give Rose-Marie a table, guests of 
her own choosing, and an average intel- 
ligence in the kitchen, and she would 
provide a charming dinner. 
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“The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World’”’ 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


Authorized and Edited by the American Revision Committee 


Every Bible in use today is a translation and revision from 
the ancient manuscripts and because the American Standard is 
the latest and most accurate it is used and recommended by all 
the great Biblical scholars, leading Colleges, Universities, Theo- 
logical Seminaries and is the basis of all notes in Sunday School 

The American Standard is “the latest and best translation 
of the Scriptures.” It makes clear obscure and difficult passages. 
Read and compare these two examples selected from hundreds: 


King James Bible 1 Cor. 15. 38 American Standard Bible 


33 Be not deceived; evilcom- | 33 Be not deceived; evil com- 
munications corrupt good panionships corrupt good 
manners. morals. 


Matt. 6. 34 


34 Take therefore no thought | 34 Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow; for the mor- for the morrow; for the mor- 
row shall take thought for row will be anxious for itself. 
the things of itself. 


Remember it is the same old Bible, but makes clear the words that have 
changed their meaning in the last three hundred years, and corrects the mis- 
takes in translating from the ancient manuscripts. 


“The best translation of the Scriptures in Christendom” 


The American Standard Bible is made in over 200 styles at prices from 
35 cents up and can be obtained of all Booksellers. Send at once for interesting 
and instructive booklet, The Wonderful Story of How the Bible Came Down 
Through the Ages. 


India Paper Standard Authors 


“The Prettiest Little Book Ever Published *’ 


The best fiction in the English language, in the most convenient pocket 
form—each volume pocket size (4% x 6% inches and only one-half an inch 
thick—no thicker than a monthly magazine. 


NELSON’S DICKENS rier 
New Century Style TROLLOPE HUGO 
ae THACKERAY AUSTEN 

STEVENSON DUMAS 

SHAKESPEARE SCOTT 
KINGSLEY ELIOT 
LYTTON LEVER 
BRONTE BURNS 


New Century Library Style 


The binding is soft, smooth, limp leather, with gilt tops, and these books 
are sold in single volumes or sets at $1.25 per volume. 


Editions de Luxe 


Full genuine morocco de luxe binding of Nelson’s India Paper Standard 
Authors. Flexible covers, with. red under gold edges, marbled end papers, 
specially prepared illustrations and artistic side and back stamping in gold. 


Sold in single volumes or complete sets. Price $1.50 net, per volume. 
RECENTLY ADDED 
The Barchester Novels 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


8. The Small House at Allington 
4. The Last Chronicle of Barset 








Fits the Pocket 


1. Framley Parsonage 
2. Dr. Thorne and The Warden 


For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
381-385B, Fourth Avenue . - New York 
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had conceived a passionate admiration 
for Rose-Marie, which betrayed itself in 
a consistent desire to sketch her, Monica 
Courthope, and Mr. Malden made up 
Rose-Marie’s guests. 

Monica Courthope had been asked at 
Francis’ request. 

“Of course, we'll have her,” Rose-Marie 
had answered brightly. “Dear old thing! 
She gives one such a nice, cushiony feel- 
ing. She can talk to Kenneth Davison 
about his new song while you look after 
Lily Merewether and I make love to Mr. 
Malden.” 

“I don’t like that woman,” said Fran- 
cis violently. 

“I know you don’t,” returned Rose- 
Marie, with a touch of petulance. “I 
can’t think why. You must admit that 
she is very good company. And very 
smart looking. Pretty, too.” 

“She sticks on stuff enough,” answered 
Francis, who saw more than the world 
thought with his dreamy eyes. 

“It is the fashion. For my part, I 
like it. It removes the reproach of pro- 
vincialism. Would you like me with a 
golden head—or would you prefer a Ti- 
tian red? For my part, I am inclined 
towards the red. It gives a touch of 
audacity,” said Rose-Marie slowly. 

“Heaven forbid! my dear one. And 
don’t you think it would be rather un- 
fair? I married a dark head. And per- 
haps Malden doesn’t admire red hair. 
Some people don’t. And think of your 
devoted Kenneth. He ought to be con- 
sulted before you embark on such a 
drastic change.” How lovely she was! 
Unforgotten for the rest of his life re- 
mained the picture of Rose-Marie as she 
stood by the window laughing at him 
over her shoulder. Her gray dress clung 
tightly to the long, exquisite lines of her 
figure, emphasizing her great height. The 
cold wintry sunshine glinted on her dark 
head. There was love in the dark blue 
eyes and a rare tenderness on the soft 
mouth. 

Rose-Marie was not demonstrative, and 
her endearments were rendered more 
precious by their rarity. “I wonder 
whether we shall ever be quite as happy 
again as we are now? When you flower 
forth a full-blown novelist, and we hob- 
nob with the Arrived, I shall never be 
happier,” added Rose-Marie, with a sigh. 
“I sometimes feel so happy that I feel 
afraid. It is not lucky to feel too happy. 
I am so glad you have turned out a suc- 
cess, Francis. However much I loved 
you I should be miserable if you were a 
failure. The more I loved you the more 
miserable I should be.” 

“What is failure?” asked Francis, with 
a tinge of bitterness. “Sometimes I feel 
as if I should have failed less—if I had 
been less successful.” 

Rose-Marie looked as mystified as she 
felt: “I never could guess a riddle,” she 
said at last. “Don’t you love seeing 
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ROSS GRANT, TENDERFOOT. By John Garland. 


The struggle for a Wyoming mining claim, and the part a boy 
played in it. The first of a new Western series. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 
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Sy ial stuck up everywhere—second, 
third, fourth edition? Why, I should go 
mad with joy!” 

“If they were editions of the books I 
wanted to write I might do so. But, no 
doubt, I was too ambitious. It is not 
always well to hitch one’s wagon to a 
star.” 

“It sounds most uncomfortable,” said 
Rose-Marie, with conviction. “Oh! Fran- 
cis, why can’t you enjoy life like I do? 
I wish it were possible never to grow 
old. I should like to live forever and 
forever—young, of course.” 

“And yet you believe in a Heaven.” 

“Most certainly,” said Rose-Marie, 
looking very scandalized. “I am a good 
Catholic. But, all the same, unless one 
is a saint, this beautiful world must be 
very hard to leave when one is young and 
happy.” 

An hour later Francis sat in his study. 
He was writing steadily. He worked 
very hard—harder than he had done, for 
Rose-Marie’s demands on him had in- 
creased. Vaguely, he realized that they 
had become greater since her friendship 
with Mrs. Merewether. She still did 
wonders, considering the slender means 
at her disposal, but even Rose-Marie 
found it impossible to achieve miracles. 
He hated refusing her anything; it seem- 
ed harsh that such a rare and radiant 
being should be denied. 

But sometimes he felt a little nervous 
about the future. 

Madame Deschamps had gone back to 
France. If she had been in England he 
doubted whether she would have exer- 
cised any influence over her daughter. 

Rose-Marie worshipped her mother, 
but had the greatest contempt for her 
worldly knowledge. One does not ex- 
pect a saint to understand how impera- 
tive it is that one should not lag be- 
hind when other people are getting on. 

And how is the world to know you are 
getting on unless you offer it irrefrag- 
able evidence to that effect? How was 
it to realize how successful you were 
unless you proclaimed it to clink of gold 
and hoot of motor—sables, suppers at 
the Carlton, etc.? 

Francis quailed at the thought that 
in the future he would be expected to 
wave a magic wand and produce these 
things. He felt strangely restless this 
vivid morning. He would have liked 
to leave his work and go-out into the 
exhilarating air. Even Malden had 
hinted the other day that he was over- 
doing it, that he was getting stale. And 
at the present time there was really no 
need. 

In the summer he would take a glori- 
ous holiday. He tried to concentrate his 
mind on his work, and failed. What 
did Rose-Marie see in that horrible 
woman? He would go out for a walk 
and forget his troubles. Troubles was 
too strong a word. He would forget the 
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trifling shadows that were marring his 
sunshine. 

Mechanically he began trying to re- 
duce the chaos on his writing-table to 
order. It was hardly worth while go- 
ing out; Rose-Marie would be back to 
lunch in half an hour, and there was 
nothing she resented more than finding 
him absent if she desired a companion. 
He pulled out drawers of paper and 
emptied their contents on to the floor. 
Plots, sketches, notes, scraps of dialogue. 
The play which he had not the heart 
to try to finish—he knew it was 
doomed to rejection. He doubted his 
dramatic powers. It had been a very 
faint flame at best, and now it was ex- 
tinct. At the back of some compara- 
tively new MSS. some old papers, brown- 
edged with age, were pushed to the back 
of a drawer. Francis took them up and 
began to look through the pages. He 
had almost forgotten them. It was a 
roughly-written sketch of a novel that 
he had intended to write in the past— 
in the days when he had lived for his 
work, without a thought of profit, con- 
tent with a success that was only meas- 
ured by commendation from a few, and 
that held no hint of popularity. He 
stifled a sigh as he looked at it. It was 
so much better than the work he was 
doing at the present time. It was half 
finished, and he noted forgotten emenda- 
tions and suggestions in the margin. He 
was filled with a great longing to finish 
it—in great measure re-construct it. It 
held the germ of something far finer 
than he had yet written. The time that 
had elapsed since he had last seen it 
enabled him to grasp its potentialities 
and limitations with a new vividness. He 
knew that it would not be popular—but 
to his fancy he felt that it would be 
something much better. 

Why should he not finish it? He de- 
served a holiday. He'had not grudged 
Rose-Marie the price he paid for pos- 
session; he never regretted-his choice. 
But sight of this old MS. had wak- 
ened the old desire. He had no inten- 
tion of allowing it to interfere with his 
work. But after the burden and toil 
of the day, he made up his mind to en- 
joy some golden hours—working with- 
out thought of profit. 

He lost all sense of time as he cor- 
rected; re-wrote passages; sketched out 
a chapter. 

He came back to the present. with a 
start. Rose-Marie had flung open the 
door and come into the room. 

“Francis, who do you think I met? 
What a mess! I suppose it’s your idea 
of tidying up. Come along to lunch. 
I starve! Who do you think I met? 
Guess—no, I'll tell you. Herbert Cam- 
perdown. That boy we used to play 
with at Boulogne. You can’t have for- 
gotten what fun we used to have. And 
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Betty’s Diary 
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By RALPH WALDO TRINE 


Mr. Trine’s books have helped thousands turn 
failure to success. They show you how to use your 
mind; how to shape your thoughts to your best 
advantage. There is a power here which when 
adequately realized and used, will intensify the 
power of the individual life, and when it becomes 
sufficiently the controlling we. Saga and power in 
individual lives it will completely remold all human 
relations—community, national and international. 
To present a way constructively to this end, and 
to the end that a more simple, vital and more con- 
sistent Christianity may take form, is the object 
of this book. 


5%x7%-. Cloth, $1.25 net. Ooze leather, $2.00 net. 


Humanity at the Cross Roads By J. BERMAN RANDALL 


Mr. Randall presents here the great significance of the 
grave questions of to-day. The signs of a wide moral and 
spiritual awakening are on every hand. Can religion re- 
gain its lost leadership in the age now dawning? This 
book attempts to answer this question. 

5% x 7%. Cloth, $1.50, net. Leathercraft, $3.50, net. 


Sunshine Sayings By EDITH MARIE RAYMOND 
Just the book to brighten the life of a shut-in friend. 
4% x 6. Boards, 50c., net. Ooze, $1.00, net. 
Life’s Common Way By MARGARET GOODRICH 


A volume of cheer and helpful thoughts for the hearten- 
ing of all. 
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The First Christmas Story By CHAS. EDWARD LOCKE 


Is a beautifully-told story over which the reader lingers with delight in the 
beauty of the telling. 
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The Strength of Being Clean By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
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THE ACTRESS 


A Novelette 


By FRANK OWEN 


HE Actress is a story of love and 

friendship, the friendship of two 

strong men who have fought their 
way side by side through the terrible 
silence of the jungle. 

The story opens with the return of 
Arthur Coningsby and Jerold Wharton 
to civilization and to the woman they 
both love, an actress who plays her 
biggest role on the stage of Life. Tense 
and dramatic, the book teems with situa- 
tions which make the reader eager to 
know how everything will end. The 
characters are strong, human, forceful. 
From the banks of the Hudson River to 
the shores of East Africa and the jungle 
wilderness the story leads, and then 
back again to New York in an intensely 
interesting picturing of the lives of the 
principal characters, until the end is 
reached and the curtain falls on the last 
great act of the Drama of Life in which 
the heroine playsthe lead. The author 
has told his story with a certain stately 
air of romance which cannot help but 
delight and impress. 


Postpaid, $1.00 per copy 
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Seldom has a book of contemporary 
poetry “caught on” so quickly and uni- 
versally as this of Ropert W. SERVICE, 
the “ Northern Kipling,’ which has 
already become classic. Here are poems 
full of action — fire — life — that seize and 
hold one enthralled. The book has been 
constantly reprinted, and we now give it a 
format ‘‘which compels attention from the 
most exacting purchaser ’’— as one reader 
testifies. Finely printed from large type 
on rag deckel edge paper, with 16 superb 
full-page illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed $2.00 net 
12mo. Morocco, gilt top, boxed $5.00 net 
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you, poor dear, were so afraid of the 
sea.” Francis winced a little. 

“TI asked him to dinner to-night,” chat- 
tered on Rose-Marie gaily. “He is bet- 
ter-looking than ever. You must go and 
get your hair cut at once, Francis, and 
be sure and wear your tie under your 
chin to-night. It is so inclined to get 
under your ear. It was so odd. He 
was coming down Sloane Street, and I 
was going up it. And I stopped to look 
in at Ostlers’—the flowers are a per- 
fect picture this morning. And he 
stopped, too—and stared. I stared, too. 
I know I ought to have glared—but there 
was something so familiar about him. 
And then he said, ‘Why, it is Rose- 
Marie.’ And I said, ‘You/’—— Fran- 
cis, I don’t believe you are listening to 
a word!” 

“T am,” said Francis, penitently. His 
mind was still running on the MS. he 
had just discovered. A brilliant idea 
was floating in his mind, and he was in 
terror lest, like the majority of bril- 
liant ideas, it would take wings before 
he could pin it down. He would have 
given worlds for an hour or so of soli- 
tude. 

“A man stared at you .. . and 
you . . . you stared back at him 
while you were both looking at the flow- 
ers in Ostlers’ window in Sloane 
Street.” It didn’t sound right, but it 
was the best he could do. 

“Oh, Francis!” Tears of vexation 
sparkled in Rose-Marie’s eyes. “Who 
would marry a literary man? I 
shouldn’t think any one did twice. Are 
you not interested? I should have 
thought you would like to meet Her- 
bert Camperdown again. You used to 
be such friends when you were chil- 
dren. Have you forgotten how jolly 
and friendly he was?” 

“Camperdown! Of course, I remem- 
ber him. I met him the other day. I 
forgot to tell you. Don’t be cross, 
darling! I am delighted to hear he’s 
dining to-night. He'll get on splendidly 
with Malden. He likes young men if 
they are not interested in ink and don’t 
want him to publish them.” Francis felt 
very penitent. It was so kind of Fate 
to have given him such a radiant, ador- 
able Rose-Marie that he felt unworthy 
when she betrayed a ruffled leaf. 

Rose-Marie was very easily pacified. 

“I didn’t mean to be cross, dearest. 
But it is a little trying when you come 
in bursting with news and you find your- 
self looked at as if you were not there. 
I never saw any one get up and stay 
in the clouds as you do. But I'll make 
it up. As an act of penitence I will tidy 
your study for you, while you go out 
for a walk after lunch. It is delicious 
out-of-doors. The air is like champagne. 
I could have danced all the way home. 
The shops are looking perfect and al! 
the world seems so gay. Oh! how I wish 
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I was very, very rich. I saw Lily Mere- 
wether in the distance. She had got on 
a new fur coat—chinchilla, this time. 
Oh, Francis! you must write books and 
books and books. Then we shall get 
very rich—and I shall look much smarter 
than Lily. For I am a pretty woman, 
and she is not,” concluded Rose-Marie, 
who was an Eve to the core. 


Francis was so horrified at the amia- 
ble suggestion with which Rose-Marie 
heralded this long speech that he hardly 
gathered the full meaning of its end. 

“Darling, never touch my papers. I 
can’t find a thing if it is in its right 
place. As for going out for a walk, I 
am dying of hunger. Come and tell me 
about Camperdown. Did he say any- 
thing about his mother? I was very 
fond of her when I was a child.” 

He remembered the crashing thunder; 
the dreadful, flickering lightning, and 
the passionate admiration Camperdown’s 
coolness had evoked. 

Camperdown had proved an anchor of 
great security on that occasion. 

“They are both dead,” Rose-Marie 
was regarding her lunch with dissatis- 
faction. “What a love the English have 
for cold beef and pickles. I will tell 
Anne to make me an omelette. Or, no. 
It will be too much to expect from her 
that she cook an omelette in the middle 
of the day and provide a decent dinner 
in the evening. I will have a croquette. 
Francis, of what are you dreaming? 
What has happened since I left you? 
I said I would have a croquette.” 

Francis started and looked absently 
round the room. 

Croquettes—what were croquettes? 
And where was he to get one? 

His mind was still dwelling on the 
dog-eared, discolored MS. that he had 
found. He remembered writing it in 
anticipation of great triumph, and find- 
ing himself suddenly confronted by a 
literary brick wall. 

He had always believed that that 
brick wall could be circumvented, anni- 
hilated—and now, he believed, he saw 
the manner in which it could be 
achieved. If 

“There is a dish before you,” went on 
Rose-Marie patiently. 

“Perhaps the croquettes are inside,” 
returned Francis hopefully. 

They were. 

“Men like you shouldn’t marry,” com- 
plained Rose-Marie. “Not that I should 
have allowed you to marry anyone else. 
I always felt from the first you belonged 
to me. But, all the same——” 

She adored her Francis—after her 
fashion. But she was hurt. She came in 
tired and hungry, and her beloved 
couldn’t take the trouble to give her some- 
thing to eat. How differently Herbert 
Camperdown would have behaved. She 
required no experience to tell that he 
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| arrested his attention. 


| Marie disdainfully. 





would never be neglectful of the woman 
he loved. 

“My dearest dear,” said poor Francis. 
“I didn’t notice the croquette. I never 
do notice things to eat. Have another— 
you haven’t got anything to drink. 
Where’s the claret?” 

“At your elbow,” said Rose-Marie, with 
a sigh. 

“He has grown so handsome. He says 
his father wanted him to be a padre, but 
he didn’t think he had a vocation. I can- 
not but think he was right. He says he 
met your mother at Mentone. She plays 
bridge all day and all night. Oh! Fran- 
cis, you must hurry and get rich. Sloane 
Street this morning simply reeked of 
money. I could have pulled Lily Mere- 
wether’s coat off her back. It was made 
for me. I adore chinchilla.” 

“What is it?” asked Francis absently. 
His mind was already back in his study, 
among his papers. 

“It is exquisite,” returned Rose-Marie, 
reverently. “Most exquisite. It is gray, 


| and when your fingers stray over it it is 


like stroking the breast of a soft, downy 
kitten. A touch of rain, a hint of fog, 
and it is ruined. I shall not rest until 
I possess a chinchilla coat. I regard them 


| as the hall-marks of success.” 


“Sounds like a sort of rabbit,” said 
Francis vaguely. 

He saw his way quite clearly now. If 
only his adorable Rose-Marie would fin- 
ish her coffee and let him get back to 
his study. 


Rose-Marie shrieked. “I do not think 


| that in all the world there is another 


husband like mine. How do you manage 
the dresses in your novels, Francis? Do 
you put a rabbit skin in a motor?” Her 
laughter trilled through the room. 

“I hedge,” said Francis candidly. For 
the moment her charming, laughing face 
She looked like 
an exquisite flower. “I never commit 
myself,” he added. 

“Do you suppose I don’t know when a 
book is written by a man?” said Rose- 
“Look here,” she 
got up from the table and walked across 
to the window. “Listen!” She picked 
up a novel that was lying on a couch. 
“This book is called, ‘The Confounding 
of Clarissa,’ by Amelia Marsh. The au- 
thor is no more an Amelia than you are. 
Here is the proof. The book is dated 
1914. ‘She wore,’” read Rose-Marie, 
“‘a dress that testified to her improved 
fortunes. It rustled with every move- 
ment’—nowadays! when no one, even in 
Suburbia, who wanted to look decent 
would be seen dead in what used to be 
called a two-guinea rustle,” ejaculated 
Rose-Marie. 

“What, in the name of everything, is 
a ‘two-guinea rustle?’” inquired Francis. 

“Before the Flood, in the days of my 
childhood, it was a woman’s great desire 
to be lined with silk,” explained Rose- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Marie. “A guinea for the skirt, a guinea 


for the bodice. It was not much fun 
spending all that on something that didn’t 


show unless the other women knew it | 


was there, so people naturally bought it 
as noisy as possible. I should not have 
cared for the bodice being lined myself 
—it must have made people so liable to 
creak. Maman thought so, too. Then 
Amelia goes on to say—‘Her exquisite 
figure, with its small waist . .. ’ so 
on and soon. Nowadays! when a woman 
would as soon wear a small waist as a 
crinoline. Amelia, indeed! I know that 
Amelia. For one thing, nobody would 
own up to such a name if it belonged to 
her or her sex. You have some sense, 
darling. You stick to colors. Green or 
blue is suggested. You don’t commit 
yourself. Oh! I do wish Mr. Malden 
would publish me. I’d teach Amelia a 
thing or two.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Francis, with a 
touch of genuine sympathy. “I wonder 
he dines here. Don’t bully him, sweet- 
heart. And don’t interrupt me this af- 
ternoon, lovey. I am going to be awfully 
busy.” 

A shadow passed over Rose-Marie’s 
pretty face. 

“I only ‘bully him, as you call it, to 
get you on. I cannot bear to see you sec- 
ond where you ought to be first. And 
you don’t take half enough exercise. How 
can you expect to look like Herbert Cam- 
perdown or his sort?” 

“But what about chinchillas and mo- 
tors, if I did?” retorted Francis, feeling 
very mean. 

Once safe in his study he knew what 
he was going to do. 

“It is not only the chinchillas and mo- 
tors,” said Rose-Marie, with a kiss. “In- 
deed and indeed it is not. Only it does 
seem such a pity that Lily Merewether 
should have them and not I. I am im- 
mensely fond of her, but I can’t help 
seeing how much better they would suit 
me. I was born for chinchilla. Think 
of me in a chinchilla coat in a dark 
green motor lined with buff. Buff liv- 
eries and big silver buttons. But it is 
not only that I want you to be success- 
ful. I want people to poke each other in 
a restaurant. I want people to say, 
‘There is that pretty Mrs. Cholmondeley 
—Cholmondeley, the novelist, you know.’ ” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Francis. 

He would. 

But for a few hours he must let Na- 
ture have her way. The call was too in- 


sistent. (To be Continued) 
Pals First 
By Francis P. Elliott 
OW, it was.a wine of rare bouquet 
N and flavor; a wine—as only an 
old man knows—that is for the 


palate’s delectation, not for the stomach’s 
grosser lulling. So between my lips I 
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adventure — 
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ling. There’s mystery—so absorbing that 
you won’t skip a word. And there’s the 
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Ridgwell Cullum. 


By EMMA S. ALLEN, author of 
» ete. Six illustra- 
tions, and jacket in color. $1.25 
A novel which makes a plea for 
the education of girls along more 
useful lines to make them more 
than ornamental members of so- 
ciety. The charming heroine is 
without a moment’s notice thrown 
penniless upon an unsympathetic 
world, where after almost losing 
her life in the struggle, she is 
finally taken in as a member of 
the family in the “House of Glad- 
ness.” The charm of the life of 
this interesting circle is well de- 
picted, and one is inspired and 
encouraged by the joyousness 
and true helpfulness of every 
member of’ the household. The 
cult of happiness is taught in 
every page of the story. 


The Story of Yone Noguchi 


Told by HIMSELF. With eight illustrations by Yoshio 
Markino, of which six are in color $1.50 


This story of the Japanese poet reads like a romance. His experiences in 





the United States are vividly described. After traveling across the continent, 
the poet sails for England, where he is so cordially received that he decides to 
make it his home. Throughout the narrative there are touches of quaint humor 
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A heart study of the man Lincoln, 
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dent.” The arrangement of the stories 
in chronological order gives the little 
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The fact that Mr. Edmonds has had 
access to a number of unpublished 
letters makes this a very complete 
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Grant. But, while ‘being a complete 
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volume a biographical aspect that en- | given to those episodes touching on 
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drew again the merest spoonful; but 
Danny took half his glass in a swallow. 
With eyes sparkling from its potency, he 
faced Aunt Caroline again. 

“So you don’t think I look like the 
same man, eh?” He smiled up at her 
boldly, daringly. “Well, Aunt Caroline” 
—he finished the wine in a quick gulp— 
“who knows!—perhaps I’m not the same 
man!” 

I set down my glass abruptly, gripping 
the table’s edge. 

“Say,” laughed Danny, “wouldn’t that 
be a joke, now, if I wasn’t, eh?” 

“Oh, you fool—you fool!” In hot rage 
I breathed it, yearning to shout it at him. 
As it was, I dared not even hiss a warn- 
ing. 

Besides, I felt it was too late; one 
glimpse of the old woman’s face and I 
went cold with a sudden apprehension 
that the speech had done its work. A 
stare, and then with a sudden frightened 
consternation her eyes left Danny’s face 
and locked glances with Uncle Alex. 

On the instant, I heard the old man 
grunt oddly, and his hand abruptly set 
down the decanter. 

Meantime, my young friend was grop- 
ing absently in his pocket. It was the 
movement of habit—the impulse of one 
whose only present concern lay in a de- 
sire to.smoke. He had forgotten that 
his pipe reposed up-stairs upon the man- 
tel; had forgotten the fact that he had 
no more tobacco—had even forgotten 
where he was for the instant. Even as 
I looked, remembrance came—his face 
fell blankly. 

Now, with Danny, the wanting of any- 
thing was but a trifling preliminary to 
going after it. So when I saw his glance 
rove covertly to sideboard and buffet and 
come to rest smilingly, wistfully, upon 
the old negro butler, I knew that his as- 
surance was about to pile further out- 
rage. 

“And, Uncle Alex,” he exclaimed, in 
a pleasant, offhand way, “I expect Doc- 
tor Blair here would like to smoke after 
his din—his supper.” The smile he 
flashed me was hospitably solicitous, al- 
most apologetic. “Haven’t we some 
cigars somewhere?” His laugh was mel- 
low, deprecatory. “I confess I’m nearly 
dead for a smoke myself.” 

His finger pushed his wineglass a half- 
inch toward the old man. 

“And we'll have some more wine, 
please,” he added, carelessly. 

Uncle Alex merely swayed slightly. Be- 


yond this, he never moved. 


An instant, and Danny’s eyes lifted to 
him; then they shifted to me, questioning 
in a lightning glance. But I could only 
sit there with wooden face; I dared not 
flick an eyelash. The air seemed powder- 
charged! 

His gaze passed on indifferently, rov- 
ing the walls, tripping at last upon the 
old clock. My heart sank as he forth- 
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with fished out the heavy watch he had 
copped up-stairs and began deliberately 
setting his prize—under the very eyes 
of the owner’s servants. Not only that, 
but incidentally I detected that the move- 
ments of his hands masked a furtive 
weighing and appraising of the gold. 

Now, all at once as I watched him, 
marveling that he did not seem to note 
the change in atmosphere, I felt his foot 
touch the table somewhere. 

Rap! rap! rap—oh, so lightly—and 
then a rap—And then the whole repeat- 
ed. 

And oh, what relief! For it was an 
old prison signal, born in the exigencies 
of the night’s silence and loneliness, 
when from somewhere in the kenneled 
hell about you a moan comes stealing out 
of a man’s soul—and you know a com- 
rade needs heartening. 

It heartened me now, for it told me 
that Danny was on guard. With the re- 
alization of it, half my apprehension van- 
ished. For I knew the resourcefulness 
of my young pal’s keen wits, of his buoy- 
ant assurance, his ingenuity, his colos- 
sal self-confidence, and pure cold nerve 
—when he was on guard! And he was 
now—I was sure of it. 

Forthwith, I drew a deep breath and 
rested upon him like a granite rock. 

With deliberation Danny returned the 
watch to his pocket. Then for the first 
time he seemed to notice the attitude of 
the old butler. His eyes widened. 

“Why, Uncle Alex!” His voice was 
gentle, touched, the surprised remon- 


strance a mother might use in address- | 


ing a refractory child. “Some wine, 
please!” He smiled. “I don’t believe 
you heard me.” 

A pause, and then: 

“T heerd you all right!” 


The words were chopped grimly, even 
sullenly. From Aunt Caroline came an | 
except | 
that it might be compared to the cluck | 


echo—an indescribable sound, 
of an outraged hen. 
In the silence that followed I could 
hear the clock tick. 
Danny turned to me 
laugh. 


with a 








short | 


“I don’t know what our guest must be | 


thinking of us,” he said, deliberately; 
“I’m afraid some apology is due for our 
manners, Doctor Blair.” 

A simple enough speech; one that I 
recognized instantly as a blind feeling in 
the dark—an effort to gain time and find 
the lay of the land. Its effect, however, 
was a surprise. 

The old servant shrank as from a blow. 
The next instant, with a sucking gasp, 
he clutched the decanter and stumbled 
to Danny’s side, muttering to himself, 
pouring with a hand so eager that the 
liquid brimmed over upon the table. 

My pal stared, as well he might; then 
a grin woke in his face. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you two, 
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SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 
By William Winter 


A sumptuous, authoritative work, treating of certain plays of Shakespeare, their note- 
worthy productions and the noted artists who have interpreted them. 


Copiously illustrated from rare prints and photographs. 
Large 8vo. 2 vols. $3.00 net each. 
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A delightful volume by a writer who is described by the New York Times as “‘ one 
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ienne and the tragedies of Euripides are discussed in a scholarly and at the same time 
piquant and captivating manner. 12mo. $1.75 net 


THE GODDESS GIRL 
By Louise Elizabeth Dutton 


The case of a really nice girl and a really nice man brought face to face with the fol- 
lowing problem :—the man /oves but does not want to marry the girl. 


By a young novelist who shows promise of reaching the high-water mark in American 
fiction. 


New York Tribune: ‘‘ This is a book of promise, with an attractive freshness even 
in its sophistication.” Price, $1.25 net 


AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 
By Edward Peple 


A light, dainty and humorous story of an automobile who goes a-wooing and who 
becomes entangled in a triangular love affair. Mingled with the romantic serio-comic and 
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anyway?” he adventured, boldly, and ad- 
dressed the remark to Aunt Caroline, 
whose eyes were still holding him in 
troubled alarm. 

Again the two negroes looked at each 
other. 

Danny’s mouth twisted at me in a 
puzzled grimace. I could only lift my 
eyebrows helplessly. 

So we all remained while you might 
have counted ten. Then Danny’s head 
went up in a little reckless jerk that to 
me was familiar. 

He straightened in his chair. 

“Do you know, Doctor”—and he essay- 
ed a chuckle—“hang me if I don’t believe 
they’ve just about got half a notion that 


| we’re some impostors!” The blow of his 


fist upon the table made the candles leap. 
“Yes, sir; that’s just what it looks like!” 
he proclaimed, loudly. With hands in his 
pockets, he teetered his chair backward, 
turning a rueful smile upon the lowering 
image in the doorway. “By George, 
Aunt Caroline, I knew I must have 
changed in looks a good deal—traveling 
all over the world as I have these 
months, but I didn’t know I had changed 


| that much!” 


The turbaned figure shifted. 

“La, Mister Dick!”—and oh, what a 
warm surge of relief I felt as she thus 
addressed him—w’at you ’speck?” She 
seemed to sniff. “Yes, sir, w’at you 
*speck w’en you come home actin’ so—so 
funny?” 

My pal suddenly let down his chair 
gently, decorously upon all fours. He 
looked not unlike a small boy suffering 


| rebuke. 


“Um! I’m afraid I have fallen into 


| some bad habits traveling,” he murmur- 


ed; “one gets into careless ways living 


| at hotels.” Danny coughed. “You'll have 





to excuse me, Aunt Caroline!” 

Aunt Caroline’s hand went’ to her 
mouth. She ducked, with a convulsive 
tee-hee. 

“La, honey, ’tain’t nothin’ fer me ter 
’scuse you bout!” she avowed. “No harm 
as I see in yo’ drinkin’ a little wine if 
you wants to!” And there was a con- 
firmative grunt from Uncle Alex. “Only 
it did seem kinder funny w’en you’”’—she 
tittered shyly—‘“‘w’en you al’ays been 
goin’ in so fer probish’n an’ temp’rance! 
Dat w’at got me flustered!” 

Danny, in the act of lifting his wine- 
glass, set it down abruptly. — 

“Oh yes!” he said, feebly; “that’s so!” 

So this was the kernel of the mystery! 
The glances we exchanged were a little 
foolish. 

Meantime, Uncle Alex, stooping above 
Danny, gave the table’s surface a super- 
fluous wipe. 

“Yes, sir, dat’s w’at ’uz de matter wid 
me,” he mumbled, penitently. “I wuz 
’spectin’ you ter jus’ sorter lif’ de glass 
laik you al’ays done; I knowed you 
wa’n’t gwine t’ touch it no more’n if 
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*twuz pisen. An’ den w’en I see you 
fling it down jus’ laik a nigger t’row a 
dram—o-o-umph!”—he shook his griz- 
zled head—“law-sie! I wuz so kerflum- 
muxed I plum disremember’d fer a minit 
*bout deh bein’ comp’ny!” In the old- 
fashioned deference and respect with 
which he turned to me I read the desire 
to right himself with his master’s guest. 
The old fool’s faded eyes were wistful 
that the explanation might enable me 
to make some allowance. 

Aunt Caroline rubbed her nose, smil- 
ing. 

“Dat didn’t get me so laik him askin’ 
fer seegars. I mean,” she added, ex- 
plaining to me, “laik he gwine ter smoke 
one, too. La, w’en Alex come heah tell- 
in’ me he see Mister Dick smokin’ one 
down dar by de fence I wuz jus’ sure he 
wuz projeckin’. ’Tell you’—shaking her 
head—“I had dat ’ar rollin’-pin back dar 
in meh han’ den an’ I come mighty nigh 
haulin’ off an’ jus’—” 

“Nuver said it!” growled Uncle Alex. 
and with indignation; “nuver said he 
wuz smokin’ no see-gar! I said pipe!” 
He glowered at her through his steel- 
rimmed spectacles. “Umph! an’ dat 
ain’t nothin’, nohow; ain’t no worse ’n 
him takin’ a dram; an’ dat ain’t nothin’ 
*t all—not fer white folks dat’s gent’- 
men!” His drop of eyelids in my direc- 
tion was courtesy itself. “Laik ter know 
ef Mister Dick’s pa—an’ Marse Richard, 
too—ef dey didn’t do bof—huh? Any- 
body in Tenn’see ever say dey ain’t gent’- 
men?—umph! I reckon not! Never no 
talk ’bout dis yer pro’bish’n in dem days! 
No, sir, nobody never see or heah tell uv 
it! But lem-me te!l you sump’n!”—the 
oracle’s voice changed—“dey wa’n’t no 
need fer no pro’bish’n in dem days! 
’Cause why? ’Cause dey wa’n’t none er 
dis yer permiscus drinkin’ laik dey is 
now—no, sir. Gent’men ’at wuz gent’- 
men, dey drink in deh own homes an’ ona 
‘nuther’s, an’ dey made a p’int er know- 
in’ how ter drink an’ still be gent’men— 
yessir! An’ dat,” finished the old darky, 
out of breath, but in triumph, “wuz why 
dey stayed gent’men!” 

“Sure!” said Danny, pursing his lips. 
“That’s the way I got to thinking about 
it from traveling in Europe; especially” 
—he twisted at me a sardonic smile— 
“especially in England.” Here his hand 
again strayed mechanically to his pocket. 
“You—er—see, that’s how I learned to 
smoke,” he explained in hypocritical 
plaint, “it was so lonesome traveling.” 

Aunt Caroline droned sympathetically. 
“La, honey, I jus’ bet it wuz! I’s so 
glad you done learn how ter smoke; an’ 
I bet”—she smiled into her hand—“I bet 
Miss Jean, she be glad, too.” 

Danny’s fingers came out of his pock- 
et. He looked at the sideboard, then ex- 
pectantly at Uncle Alex. But the old 
man merely rubbed his chin, blinking at 
him sheepishly. 
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“An’ deh ain’t a t’ing in dis house ter 
smoke,” he muttered, sorrowfully; “not 
even a scrapin’ uv terbacker!” 

“What!” Danny gasped it in genuine 
dismay. 

Uncle Alex’s head dropped. He looked 
downright miserable. 

Aunt Caroline’s face had the expres- 
sion of a thunder-cloud. 

“Go on, nigger, whyn’t you tell him?” 
She rumbled it forth in a mandatory 
growl. “How you reck’n Mister Dick 
goin’ ter know w’at you mean?” She 
turned to Danny, her eyes firing. “It 
jus’ yo’ cousin—dat Doctor Chilton, Mis- 
ter Dick—you know!” Her intonation 
expressed strong dislike. “He come heah 
ev’ry day now ’most, cavortin’ ’roun’ laik 
de place done a’ready belong ter him. 
Reckon he t’ink it do, too,” she mutter- 
ed; “he say you dead!” 

I gestured shocked amazement. “Well, 
upon my word, Dick!” 

Uncle Alex put in. “He tol’ me you 
wuz dead!” he mumbled. 
* "Eee, sir,” Aunt Caroline went on; 

an’ ’s I ’uz gwine ter tell you, he got 
ter smokin’ outer yo’ boxes uv comp’nv 
see-gars an’ cig’rets till dey ’uz all used 
up. But some frien’ send you a box er 
fine see-gars heah las’ Chris’mas wid a 
card dat say, ‘fer de unconverted.’ Miss 
Jean laugh an’ say dey mus’ be mish- 
nary see-gars. He send some cig’rets, 
too—a box bigg’r ’n meh hand.” 

“Oh!” said Danny, brightening. 

“Well, sir”’—she took a deep breath— 
“Doctor Chilton, he smoke up ev’ry las’ 
one er dem see-gars!” 

“An’ all yo’ cig’rets!” from Uncle 
Alex, grimly. 

Danny reddened angrily. 

“Well, damn his impudence!” exploded 
from his lips. 

The outburst was impulsive and un- 
affected, and the indignation of the real 
master of the house could not have rung 
truer; for the tragic prospect of a to- 
baccoless night, with all we had before 
us, touched my young pal upon the raw. 
Under the circumstances, the conduct of 
Doctor Chilton invited his honest, per- 
sonal resentment. 

Aunt Caroline’s head was in her apron. 

“Lawsie mercy!” came in a muffled 
giggle; “jus’ listen to Mister Dick a-cus- 
sin’!” She looked up, grinning wonder- 
ingly. “An’ he say he ain’t changed 
none!—oo-umph!” 

The old man-servant looked at Danny, 
his leathery, wrinkled face brightening 
with dog-like affection and pride. 

“He soun’ jus’ laik Marse Richard!” 
he sighed. 

































Vil 
I HEAR ABOUT JEAN 
“Uncle Alex,” said Danny, carelessly, 
“didn’t I hear you telephoning some one 
just now?” 
The old darky looked abashed. 
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“?Twa’n’t nobody but de Judge,” he 


mumbled, fidgeting over the sideboard. 
“Somebody passin’ ‘long de pike out dere 
see de lights an’ ax de Judge ef you ’uz 
back. Dat w’at he tel’phone ’bout.” 

I thrilled uncomfortably and looked at 
my pal aslant. 

“I see,” said Danny. He eyed Uncle 
Alex thoughtfully, calculatingly. “Did 
you tell him I was here?” he asked, and 
arose. I remained seated, obeying his 
sign. 

The old man cleared his throat. “I— 
yes, sir; course I had to,” he faltered; 
“but I tol’ him you had comp’ny come 
wid you.” He was obviously ill at ease 
and cast a covert, apprehensive glance at 
Aunt Caroline, who, with hands upon 
hips, was regarding him severely. 

She leveled a fat finger. 

“Look a-heah, nigger!”’ she exploded, 
“why cayn’t you tell de truf?” Her thick 
lips pouched and Uncle Alex shrank. 
“Mister Dick, you know w’at he done? 
He done gone hisself an’ tell de Judge 
you is heah; an’ I tol’ him ’tic’lar not ter 
do it!” She bristled wrathfully. “Didn’t 
I tell you Mister Dick ’d be wantin’ ter 
slip up dere hisself bime-by an’ s’prise 
Miss Jean? 


lived I know!” 

And she went on, till under the enfilade 
of wrath Uncle Alex beat retreat, mur- 
muring something about seeing if the li- 
brary fire was burning. 

Danny had been standing with face at- 
tentive, his eyes shadowed by a slight 
perplexity. Of a sudden he addressed me 
with courteous gravity, excusing himself. 

“Aunt Caroline,” he said, smiling, 
“Doctor Blair here is a coffee fiend; and 
though he won’t say so, I know he is 
dying for just one more cup. Yes, you 


are, Doctor”—with a glance—“you see I | 


know you!” 
Now, as a matter of fact, I cared little 


or nothing for coffee, tea being my bev- | 


erage, as Danny knew. But in the glance 


he leveled I read significance—command. 


Aunt Caroline, glowing delightedly, was 
already bustling her way to the kitchen. 
A stride, and my pal bent to my ear. 

“It’s up to you, Dominie, to find out 
about this Judge—who he is, and 
whether he is likely to look in.” 


I nodded understandingly. As a strang- | 
that would | 


er, I could ask questions 
come amiss from the master of the house. 

A sour smile touched Danny’s lips. 
“Isn’t this the worst?” 

I snarled. “I could kill that dodder- 
ing, meddling old fool—” 

“*Sh-h!” And he was gone. 

“ *Speck dis coffee ’mos’ got cold,” pant- 


My lan’, ef you ain’t de | 
beautenes’ fool "bout some t’ings ever | 


ed Aunt Caroline, entering. “Mandy done | 


let de fire go down or I’d ’a’ het it up.” 
She waited anxiously as I tested the 
cup’s contents. 
“Tt’s delicious,” 
right!” 


I enthused; “just 
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Aunt Caroline beamed. 

“The Judge,” I said, with an air of 
detached interest, “one of Dick’s neigh- 
bors?” 

In five minutes I was in possession of 
the important information that “the 
Judge” was Judge Logan, living some 


miles farther out the turnpike; and that | 


he was the family’s oldest and nearest 
friend. He was not only “Mister Dick’s” 


legal adviser, but had been looking after | 


his business affairs during his absence. 
Moreover, he was “Miss Jean’s” uncle. 


Whereupon, I “remembered” having | 


heard it all before! 
Oh, why, of course!—Judge Logan— 
why, Dick had spoken of him—oh, a 


thousand times, and I had been so | 


anxious to meet him. Didn’t she think it 


likely the Judge might look in during | 


the evening? 


Aunt Caroline looked doubtful. No, | 


she didn’t think the Judge was likely to 
do anything like that—no, indeed!—not 


the first night Mister Dick had a guest | 


at his home. 
And she explained, simply: 
he know better!” 


He knew better! There was infinite | 
relief to me in the way she said it. It | 
was borne to me that this old retainer | 
was not merely voicing an opinion; she | 


was pronouncing a social code. 


“Dear, dear! that’s too bad!” I mur- 


mured, comfortably. 


“But I tell you, do’, w’at maybe is 


gwine ter happen”—here a waxing grin 
exploded in a tee-hee into her hand. “But 
don’t you tell Mister Dick I tol’ you.” 

“Certainly not.” 
easiness. 


“Well, ’t wouldn’t s’prise me might’ly 
if, after you-all had sot an’ talked er- | 
while, ef Mister Dick didn’t ax you ef | 
you wouldn’t ’scuse him, an’ he slip off | 


up dere ter say a word ter Miss Jean.” 
“Ah-h 7” 


erance for the romance of youth. 
She eyed me slyly, wistfully. 


“Reckon you know all ’bout Miss Jean 


—I ’speck he talk bout her.a heap.” 


“Raves about her!” I lifted my eyes | 


eloquently. 


Aunt Caroline gurgled happily. I 
wouldn’t wonder that he did when I saw | 


her, she said. She was the prettiest thing 
in Tennessee, Miss Jean was—and the 
best. 

“Ain’t nuthin’ highfalutin’ or stuck-up 
’bout Miss Jean—no, sir! You'd t’ink 
dey might be, consid’rin’ who her folks is, 
an’ how she’s been raised—but dey ain’t. 
An’ pop’lar!—my lan’!” She shook her 
head. “Y’ oughter see de way de young 


sprigs sasshays out dis pike—do’ dey | 


ain’t got no mo’ chance wid Miss Jean 
dan—dan nuthin’! De las’ one uv ’um 
knows dat, but dey jus’ keep fussin’ ’bout 
(Continued on page 49, Advertising Section) 
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“ ’Cause | 





But again came un- | 


I closed one eye with foxy | 
astuteness, beaming at her with what | 
might seem a gentle old man’s kindly tol- | 
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The Christmas Child 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Author of “ Rosemary—For Remembrance” 


Prologue 


NE soul spoke to another soul in the Garden 
O of Paradise. Like two white shadows they 
passed each other over the path of the clouds. 
All around bloomed flowers eternal, white lilies that 
will not die and yellow roses that can never wither. 
For in the chalice of the lilies lie the souls of little 
babies that have been called away from the earth 
to be forever in Heaven, while under the folded 
petals of the roses sleep the souls of the children 
that wait to be waked by the Earth-Call. 

Again the two souls met beside the roses, and 
this time the soul that was Man plucked a great 
golden rose and gave it to the soul that was Woman. 
And the soul that was Woman placed it tenderly 
in her bosom. Thereafter they moved along together, 
side by side and very close, while the violet haze in 
the garden settled over them until it hid them from 
view. 


Nobody knew anything about the Brown Man. 
One day in the summer the little cottage that stood 
at the top of a hill, almost, as it seemed, halfway 
between Earth and Heaven—the cottage that the 
villagers rarely approached, because it was said to 
be haunted—had its shutters thrown wide to the 
breezes, and a little woman, hunch-backed and 
wrinkled, began to sweep and scrub with a will until 
the house must have been made immaculate. And 
then up the hill strode the Brown Man, young and 
tall and supple, with the muscles of an athlete, but 
the head and eyes of a poet. Rough corduroys on 
his long legs, a thin, much-worn shirt, shabby shoes 
and an old hat were the clothes that he wore, while 
in one hand he carried a staff, on the end of which 
swayed a round bundle. But the sweep of his body 
and the grace with which he took off his tattered 
head-covering when the little old woman came 
hobbling eagerly down the path to greet him, were 
worthy a prince, and his smile, as he spoke, showed 
a heart that was rich in good-feeling for the world 
at large and for the faithful old servitor in par- 
ticular. 

Thereafter the Brown Man was a familiar figure 
in the woods that spread about the foot of the hill. 


He came to the village now and again, but although 
he spoke pleasantly to those he met he vouchsafed 
no information regarding himself, and escaped 
familiarity with an ease remarkable in that it 
seemed never to offend. 

So several years went by, and from time to time 
those in the town whispered of the strange music 
that often floated down from the hill-top in the dead 
of the night, as if angels were singing, or lost 
spirits were bemoaning their fate, and more and 
more the villagers avoided the house on the hill. 

Then one Spring day the White Lady came. She 
was really no more than a girl, beautiful in a frail, 
ethereal way, white of face and slender of figure, 
with hair of such pale gold that it looked almost 
white. 

Like an apparition she appeared to the Brown 
Man beside the running brook down in the woods. 
There, where he was wont to dream away long, idle 
hours, with sometimes a pencil and some scraps 
of paper, came the little White Lady, walking be- 
wilderingly out from behind a clump of trees and 
almost blindly stumbling on the stones that bor- 
dered the brook. 
astonished, and leaped the narrow stream just in 
time to catch her. He knew then that she was 
real, and he .guessed that she was fainting, so he 
carried her to the farther bank and laid her down 
where the grass was soft and thick. Then he took 
a handkerchief and a cup from his pocket and 
dipped both in the water, after which, with a skill 
worthy of one well-versed in the ways of woman, 
he placed the handkerchief on her forehead and 
presently succeeded in getting her to swallow the 
clear, cold water from the cup. 

When her eyes opened she looked even more 
startled. 

“Don’t speak,” the Brown Man commanded, but she 
looked more frightened still and tremblingly mur- 
mured, “That man—don’t let him find me!” and 
then she passed again into unconsciousness. 

The sun and the air and the water, however, soon 
revived her, and she sat up. But she knew nothing. 
apparently, that could shed any light on who she 
was or where she came from. Had she been an 


Up the Brown Man sprang, ° 
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“The soul that was man plucked a great golden rose and gave it to 


the soul that was woman 





angel dropped from Heaven she could not have been 
any more mysterious. 

And indeed, as the Brown Man looked at her, at 
the sweetness of her face and the fine beauty of 
her hands, he began to think that perhaps she was 
an angel. But whatever she was, he knew in that 
first half-hour that he loved her, and he knew that 
he must have her for his own. But his gentle and 
chivalrous spirit made him help her to the house. 
Then he gave a few instructions to the old woman, 
and the little White Lady was put to bed and ten- 
derly cared for until her strength came back. 

That was a wonderful Spring in the cottage on 
the hill. Never had the birds in the thick trees 
around sung so sweetly; never had the mating call 
been clearer or more tender. Even the brook in 
the woods bubbled with a new merriment, and the 
wild flowers bloomed in a profusion unheard-of in 
the recollection of those who had always lived in 
that part of the country. 

Day after day the Brown Man and the White 
Lady roamed the hills and the valleys. Day after 
day they lay on the edge of the brook, and his rich 
voice scanned lines of verse such as he had never 
before even attempted to write. Down in the village 
the postmistress gazed wide-eyed upon the packages 
that left the office, and whereas before many had 
been returned now one rarely came back. And it 
was whispered that the Brown Man wrote verses 
for the papers, so he was looked upon with new 
awe. 

But in the house on the hill two people—a man 
and a maid—were creating destinies. Often their 
free laughter rang out on the evening air, mingled 
with the grim chuckle of the old servitor, who cared 
for them as if they had been her own two children. 
And for the most part they were content to forget 
how, now and then, in the night-time, the White 
Lady would suddenly scream out, pleading with the 
Brown Man to protect her from some haunting 
presence that had the power to fill her with a great 
and terrible fear. 


Then with the autumn the Brown Man and the 
White Lady left the cottage on the hill. After they 
were gone the old woman closed the shutters and 
put up the bar on the door, and she too departed 
on a train that went through the village on its way 
to the great city beyond. Once again things were 
very quiet about the house of mystery, but rumor 
was busy among the women in the town. Some said 
that the White Lady was ill and that the Brown 
Man had taken her away to have her cured. Others 
said that they had gone to be married and to take 
a long honeymoon trip. But after a little they were 
almost forgotten, save that once in a while, some 
one heard strange music issuing from the silent 
cottage on its lofty perch, and then the village folk 
began to believe that the White Lady had died, and 
that her spirit had come back to the scene of its 
happiness. 


Autumn turned to Winter and Winter gave place 
to a fragrant Spring. And with the first Summer 
days and their invigorating breezes, the train 


stopped one day at; the tiny station, and down from 
the steps came the Brown Man and after him the 
White Lady, radiant as the sunshine, with smiles 
that spelt a wonderful happiness. And sure enough, 
following the White Lady, came the little old hunch- 
back, and she, too, was smiling, if her queer, twisted 
grin could be called a smile. 

The three made their way up to the cottage. And 
the man who drove their cart managed to get at least 
this news: the Brown Man and the White Lady were 
married, and they had come from a long stay in 
some foreign land where the sun shone most of the 
time and the flowers were miracles of loveliness. 

Once more the cottage came alive under the 
brushes and broom of the old servant. Only this 
time the White Lady was very busy, too, so busy 
that the Brown Man was heard to complain that 
he never had a chance to have her to himself any 
more. 

At which she only smiled a wonderful smile and 
held up to him a tiny bit of white on which her 
dainty fingers were working with their needle. And 
then, good-naturedly, the Brown Man would grumble 
away, threatening to kidnap her one of these days 
and take her down into the deepest deeps of the 
woods and hold her captive there. 

When at last the leaves began to fall the White 
Lady was rarely seen. Until there came a day when 
the Brown Man, cutting logs for the winter, heard 
an agonized cry within the forest, and with heart 
that almost stopped beating recognized the voice as 
that of his wife. In an instant he had plunged 
down the steep pathway, and guided as if by in- 
stinct, had come straight to the spot where the 
White Lady knelt, pale and shivering. Then his 
great love burst into tender admonitions and ques- 
tions as to the reasons for her being there. But 
once again her mind was clouded, and all she could 
answer was, “That man! Save me, Dearest, save 
me from him!” And the Brown Man, all solicitude 
and promises, lifted her in his arms and carried her 
home. 

After that the little old doctor in the village 
coaxed his ancient horse more than a few times up 
the hill, or trudged the path, bag in hand, and came 
away a trifle graver than he went. And the village 
knew that all was not well with the White Lady, 
and when they caw how pale the Brown Man him- 
self was growing their kindly hearts ached, and one 
or two of the women ventured to make a call. But 
though the White Lady received them very gra- 
ciously as she lay on a couch in the little living- 
room by the fireside, she did not ask their advice 
nor did she satisfy their curiosity, but when they 
went away they could talk of nothing save her 
ethereal whiteness and the strange mixture of ex- 
pectancy, excitement and fear that lay in the depths 
of her blue-black eyes. 

One night the snow fell, and the next morning 
the Brown Man had to cut his way through drifts 
down the path from the house. Then the snow 
froze and the little doctor panted as he labored 
up the hill to the cottage door. After that there 
seemed to be but one thought in the mind of the 
Brown Man—he must keep the way clear by which 
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help could come when the little woman who lay 
patiently on the-couch up there should need it. 

So the days went on, until just before Christmas. 
Down in the village everybody bustled; the few 
shops took on new life, and with each day the boys 
cut a few more symmetrical fir-trees for the Christ- 
mas celebrations in the homes. And the Brown Man 
also cut a tiny cedar and carried it into the cottage, 
where he set it beside the couch. He whispered into 
the ear of the White Lady very softly, and she 
nodded and smiled. But in the night that preceded 
Christmas Eve she cried out once more in a very 
passion of terror, and when the Brown Man clasped 
her tight in his arms she trembled and seemed not 
to know whether to laugh or to cry, but said that 
she had had a strange dream. : 

When the Brown Man asked her to tell him about 
the dream she said that she thought she had been 
in a garden, a beautiful garden, where tall white 
lilies and great yellow roses were abloom. And 
while she walked in the garden she heard a step 
and, turning, she saw a man. Something about him 


frightened her and she started to run, when she. 


came suddenly upon the Brown Man. And the 
Brown Man spoke to her kindly, so that she was 
not afraid, and he picked a rose for her and handed 
it to her. Just then the other man came up and 
he made to snatch the rose from her hand, but the 
Brown Man was too quick for him and struck him. 
With that she awoke. 


What could it all mean? That was the question 


she asked the Brown Man, and he could not answer. 
He could only soothe her with loving words and 


remind her of the little flower that they themselves 
hoped would soon bloom in their very own garden 
of Happiness, and there would be no one to try 
to snatch that away. But in his heart the husband 
pondered, wondering if the man in the garden had 
aught to do with those years which the White Lady 
must have lived before she came into the moun- 
tains, and with that fear of something which at 
times seemed to pursue her. 

However, there was little time left in which to 
ponder. The day before Christmas came, and with 
it the summons for the doctor to hurry up the hill- 
side. Then for many hours the Brown Man could 
be seen standing in the white path from the house 
to the road, sometimes walking, sometimes waiting 
near the door. He knew not the sting of the cold, 
his face was like marble, and his lips moved in a 
way that frightened the one or two who approached 
him. In this way the time went on, and with the 
darkness the old woman came to him and pleaded 
with him to come back into the house. But as he 
reached the door he heard that which sent him fly- 
ing like a soul pursued by a whole army of demons. 
Finally, he crept back and crouched by the fireside 
through the long night hours, shivering and shaking 
and with the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

Once the doctor came and spoke courage to him, 
but he mutely nodded, too miserable to voice his 
woe. 

But now at last the first rose of the dawn began 
to glow in back of the mountain. Suddenly a cock 
crew, and then the Brown Man sat up as if a shock 


of some great current had gone through him. He 
bent his head to listen, and as he heard the won- 
derful sound, the wretchedness left his face and he 
smiled; indeed, a great happiness glowed over him. 
For somewhere it seemed as if there was the music 
of voices singing, and as he listened the song grew 
rapturous. It was Christmas Day, and on this day 
a little Child had come into the world to the music 
of the angels singing. 

Out of the silence he heard a cry—a child’s cry. 
Once again the miracle of Christmas had been 
wrought—once again a tiny babe was born. He 
started for the other room, to meet the doctor smil- 
ing at him. A minute more and he was kneeling 
by the side of her who had come to him out of 
Nothing, who had gone into the Infinite Spaces only 
now for his sake, who lay there before him smiling, 
so white and so frail that once again he believed her 
an angel descended straight from Heaven. But the 
voice that spoke was the voice he loved, and the 
hand that reached out to him was the hand that 
had placed itself in his keeping for the better or 
the worse that life might bring. And in the circling 
arm beside him nestled something very tiny, very 
strange, but something that put a wondrous thrill 
into the White Lady’s whisper, “It is our son.” 

Then once again, as he placed his arms about her, 
and leaned close to kiss her, he heard that raptur- 
ous strain of music that seemed to come from far 
away. 

But while he knelt there a step came up the walk 
and paused irresolutely near the house. A big man, 
wrapped in a greatcoat, walked around to the 
farther window. He was tall enough to look in. 
What he saw called forth an oath from his lips. He 
made as if to go, but there was fascination in the 
scene which held him, and he waited. And as he 
waited he, too, heard something, something which 
sent the fear into his eyes and made him shudder. 
He glanced about furtively, and hurried back 
around the house and down the path. 

Days later two men from the village, cutting tim- 
ber in the forest, found the body of a man heavily 
coated. But the wind and the weather had marked 
his face almost beyond the possibility of recogni- 
tion. 

But when his pockets were searched there was 
discovered a letter, wrapped in a linen envelope, and 
bearing the superscription, “To the Brown Man.” 
And the forester carried it up to the hill cottage and 
handed it to the Brown Man himself, telling him 
how he came by it. This is what the letter con- 
tained: 

“I, who am about to end a life that has been 
mostly disappointments, address you as the hus- 
band of the one I love and at the same time hate. 
To you she fied. lest Destiny should give her to my 
eager arms. With all my soul I have followed her, 
haunted her, pursued her, using my spirit as a slave 
to draw her to me. But from the beginning she 
disliked and feared me. When her father promised 
her in marriage to me, she forsook home and 
friends and kindred rather than obey his will. 

“I know not what she has told you, but you must 
know that through her action the map of Europe 





may be made to undergo a change. I came here 
searching for her; I intended when first I learned 
her whereabouts to force her back to me. 

“But to-day I stood outside the window of her 
room and saw her with a new-born baby in her arms. 
There was an instant when I could have killed both 
her and you, but in that very second I seemed to 
hear a strain of heavenly music. And I bethought 
me of the Day it was, and of the angels’ singing 
that rang o’er Bethlehem’s hills those centuries ago. 
My hand was stayed. 

“But even so, I cannot be content. Kingdoms are 
naught when a man wants a woman. I go to give 
my life in fear that if I live I may not be strong 
enough to stay away from her and you. My legacy 
to you is security in your happiness, though I give 
it grudgingly. 

“I know who you are. I could tell a tale in this 
little community that would make talk for many 
months. The people here might find it meet matter 
for curiosity that a prince and the heir to a king- 
dom should be born in so humble a cottage. But 
may the absence of pomp bring him that satisfac- 
tion which we of the purple rarely know because we 
are bound to a thousand foolish traditions. If I 
were to admire you at all it would be because of 
your ability to throw off the shackles. And this is 
all from 


“A Man About to Die.” 


The Brown Man read the letter many times over, 
in full, until every word of it was graved upon his 
memory. And with each reading something in his 
throat tightened. That same day he strode down 
the hill and demanded to be shown the body of the 
man found in the woods. When he stood beside it 
he gave a great moan. 

“TI knew it,” he murmured, as if to himself. “I 
knew it! My brother, my brother! Is it thus that 
you have suffered?” 

Alone with that presence he fought his battle over 
—the battle of a man whom Duty would call to 
high office, but whose soul yearns for the freedom 
that no throne can give. With tears still in his eyes, 
and a new line around his mouth, he bade the men 
make ready the body for burial. With his own 
hands he dug the grave in the woods and himself 
helped to lower all that remained of a once powerful 
man, 

“Who was he?” some one asked, and in a voice 
of anguish the Brown Man answered, “He was my 


older brother.” And they respected his further 
silence and his grief. 

But the little woman up in the cottage never knew 
how nearly a cloud had come to darken the bright- 
ness of her Life’s sun. The Brown Man buried the 
secret in his breast and prayed that she might never 
remember. 

With their Christmas baby on his mother’s knee 
they watched together his every new and ever- 
changing expressions, while the White Lady grew 
strong, so that her cheeks gained a tinge of deli- 
cate pink, and the Brown Man once more came to 
wield an axe with the ease of a strong man. So 
the baby thrived, and Happiness grew, till it 
wrapped itself round and about and filled within 
the tiny cottage on the hillside. 

Out in the world the people bowed in homage 
before the work of a new poet, but none knew who 
the poet was. They read of the disappearance of 
the ruler of a certain small principality and of the 
inability on the part of his advisers to locate the 
younger brother who should have succeeded him. 
And the tale was revived of how the supposedly 
dead ruler was to have married the princess of a 
neighboring kingdom, and of how she had fled from 
home on the eve of her marriage, and had never 
been heard of again. 

But they never connected the story with the man 
whose name was a byword among those who read 
books, nor did they know that the missing heir 
was content and rapturously happy in his own mod- 
est cottage among the clouds. And only the poet 
himself guessed who the White Lady was, and he 
loved her too dearly to tell. 


Epilogue 

There came a night in the Garden of Paradise 
when the angels gathered in the midst of the roses 
and sang a triumph song. And one pointed to where 
a rose had been plucked, whereupon another touched 
her lips to the place where the stem was broken, 
and lo, a new, wonderful rose, full-blown and in- 
tensely golden, bloomed in the place. 

After that the angels’ song grew fainter, and the 
white forms passed away among the paths of the 
clouds. When at last the darkness settled over the 
garden there remained but a faint echo of the ex- 
quisite music, and this was taken up by the stars 
till it mingled with the fine and delicate strains of 
the planets that whirled below. 
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Helen S, Woodruff 


The Golden Christmas- I'ree 


By Helen S. Woodruff 
Author of “The Lady of the Lighthouse” 


HY, Honey-chile, ain’t you been tole “And den when we had gone to sleep, 
How de Christmas tree got trimmed wid gole? A little Spider ’gin to creep, 


Land-sakes, den I must sholy tell ’Cause in his heart he say wid glee, 
Dat story to you, Honey. Well, ‘T’ll hang my love, too, on dat tree!’ 


“One Christmas Eve long time ago 
Ole Santa Claus was pow’ful po’, A-creepin’ ’round an’ out an’ in, 

And said he couldn’t bring no toys Till pretty soon dat tree was drape 
To my three little gals and boys. Wid webs all dark like mournful crepe! 


“So den a web he ’gin to spin, 


“So I jes ‘lowed how I would sell 
My weddin’ ring fer a dress fer Nell! 
And den my Nell she up and say 
She’d do without to give to Ray! 


“Den I riz up and scole him hard 
Fer ruinin’ dat green Tree-o’-Gawd! 
He look at me an’ droop his head: 
My web was all I had,’ he said. 


“Den Ray he up and say he’d go “An’ den I seen a wondrous light; 
Widout new shoes to give to Joe! De Christmas Angel shinin’ bright 


Till pretty soon we all agree Step in dat room an’ touched dat tree 
We'd use our love to trim dat tree. An’ sech a sight you never see! 


“So up we set it near de bed, 

And kneelin’ ’round our prayers we said. 
Den laughin’ gay we made like we 

Was tying bun’les on dat tree! 


“Fer when she touched dem webs like coal 
Dey turned to shinin’ threads o’ gole! 
An’ dat is what to-day you see 
A-hangin’ on our Christmas tree! 


“Fer everything that’s gave wid love 
De Christ-chile blesses from above. 
Hit’s only love dat counts, my chile, 
Fer it’s de onlyest gif’ worth-while!” 


*Written for and Book Rights given to Little Verses and Big Names, a book issued to help the work of 


the Trenton, 
N. J., District Nurse Committee. 
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“Only they see not God, I know, 
Nor all that chivalry of his, 
The soldier-saints, who, row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of bliss.” 


OLDIER-SAINTS! fitting title, indeed, to that long line 
ss of padres, Jesuits, Franciscans, Carmelites, Jeromites, 

who in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
thronged out of Spain to explore the howling wildernesses, 
the fearsome deserts, the stealthy forests and the yawninz 
canyons of that new, young world of their cloistered visions. 
In its mysterious depths lurked the very sap and substance 
of that world of fomance and fantasy that, alone, might 
righteously encroach upon their renunciative vows. 

Praying, chanting, exhorting, with exalted eyes and 
stumbling feet, they heroically tramped a path of weariness 
and pain, side by side with explorers and adventurers, whose 
dreams of aggrandizement and boundless treasure mingled, 
wraith-like, with the padres’ visions of sin-darkened souls 
gathered in countless legions about their Standard of Light. 

In the choir cf San Bernardino’s ancient convent, on the 
Island of Majorca, a frail, quaintly pathetic little child, with 
a nobly-poised head, gentle, luminous eyes and sensitively 
curved mouth, sang in a shrill, sweet treble, that floated 
sobbingly up amid the shadowy arches, the sonorous phrases 
of the glorious old hymns that seemed too ponderous for those 
delicately chiseled lips. 

Beloved of his elders, he slipped gravely, austerely 
through the years of early youth and manhood, until, in 1730. 
he took his final vows. Renouncing his baptismal! name, he 
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assumed that of the blessed St. Francis’ joyous, merry-tongued 
beloved companion, Junipero, of whom the saint once yearn- 
ingly said, “would that I had a forest of such Junipers!” 

Vague  whisper- 
ings, distorted  ru- 
mors of that far-off, 
new world crept, 
phantom-like, 
through San Bernar- 
dino’s shadow-flecked 
corridors and oft dis- 
turbed Brother Juni- 
pero’s muttered 
prayers with burning 
longing to be among 
those sent out to this 
wilderness to s e e k 
and to save. There- 
fore it was with eyes 
that swam with joy- 
ous tears that he re- 
ceived his commis- 
sion, one supreme, 
exalted day, in 1749, 
to sail to the Mexican 
shores, the gateway 
to this Land of 
Promise. 

When in 1767 
Charles, most Catho- 
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San Antonio 


lic King of Spain, without stated reason or trial and with the 
cruel nonchalance that marked the royal edicts of that day, 


expelled all the Jesuits from the length 
and breadth of his Kingdom and allied 
colonies, his Visitador-General, Don 
José Galvez, called upon the Francis- 
can College of San Fernando in Mexico 
to supply the friars, who were to fill 
the old missions and found a series of 
new ones in the yet untrodden wilds of 
upper California. 

Unanimously the elective body se- 
lected a monk whose exalted faith, su- 
preme selflessness and ardent devotion 
to duty, one to whom no task was im- 
possible, no obstacle final, a man now 
of fifty-six and at the very height of 
his lofty powers, who had fulfilled all 
the joyous promise of the little choris- 
ter and the ascetic monk of San Fer- 
nando and San Bernardino, Father Junipero Serra. 


Felicitous it was for California’s future that two such 
truly remarkable men should have been selected to work hand 


in hand for that stupendous undertaking of christian- 
izing and civilizing the waste places in her original 
wilderness, the keen-visioned, impetuous, ambitious Don 
José Galvez, Visitador-General of his majesty of 
Spain, and that pure spirit, all light and flame, Padre 
Junipero Serra, proudly humble standard-bearer of the 
King of Kings. 

A vividly alive picture they made, those two, the 
richly clad Galvez and the gray-cowled Serra, as they 
sat through the long hours of the night tracing with 
fingers that trembled with eagerness, Vizcanio’s ridicu- 
lously inadequate, highly-colored, yet valuable record of 
his explorations of this self-same coast in 1612. Serra’s 
sombre eyes, under the hooded cowl, catch momentary 
fires from Galvez’s flaming orbs, and the old adobe 
rooms echo with the rumble of their eager voices, now 
low with the intensity of their emotion, now vibrant 
with the marvel of their daring dreams. 

Four expeditions, they decided, must scour land 
and sea between San Diego and Monterey, the most 
hopeful point of entrance for Don Galvez’s ambitious 
wedge. Men, they murmured, would be required to 
lead them, live men, men of unfaltering conviction, of 
unquenchable courage: men with stalwart souls, strong 
bodies and daring minds; men who for a sublime pur- 
pose could sacrifice all their fellows hold most dear; 


Carmel 


men who, like Serra, could close their eyes to 
the open door of distinction, preferment, 
wealth, adulation, for the salvation of souls, 
in the unutterable loneliness of vast forests, 
the appalling solitude of trailless wastes. 

With a ringing admonition from Galvez 
to the intrepid Perez, a last wave of the hand 
from the saintly Father Parron, and a mur- 
mured benedicité from Serra’s worn lips, with 
sails aflap and decks alive with action, the 
good ships San Carlos and San Antonio 
sailed away in the months of Janvary and 
February, 1769. 

Still more perilous were the land jour- 
neys and greater the care needed in their 
planning and composition. In the late sum- 
mer of 1768 that capable, imperious, military 
leader, Don Rivera, and the fertile-brained, 
cheerfully undaunted, indefatigable Crespi 
were sent to borrow, or to take forcibly, from 
the already established missions of Lower 


California all the necessary sacred vestments, church vessels, 
crudely carved or painted saints, live stock, herds, provisions 


of all kinds and such colonists as could 
be spared to raise the standards in the 
name of God and the. King, in Upper 
California. 

What a gallant little company it 
was upon which Padre Lasuen be- 
stowed his fervent blessing that March 
morning at Velicita! Long he followed 
them with prayerful eyes, until a 
whirl of dust caught up in a dimming 
veil the fluttering cloaks, the nodding 
plumes, the twisted cowls and the whir!- 
ing whips of commander and monk, 
soldier and herdsman, colonist and na- 
tive Indian. 

Tossing winds flung back a ripple 
of laughter, a burst of song, a sweetly- 
cadenced hymn, as they spurred on 


their way along that heart-breaking road to far-off San Diego, 


of which the joyous-hearted, intrepid Crespi pathetically 
writes, “nothing abounds, alas, except stones and thorns.” 
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Hemmed in by grim mountains, bent under blinding rains, torn 
by barriers of cactus, parched with thirst and gaunt from lack 
of food, this warrior of the Lord neither complained nor fal- 
tered until, at last, one superb May day, the haggard band 
stood on the high promontory, above San Diego Bay, and 
caught a vision in the harbor below of San Antonio’s swaying 
masts. 

Life-giving odors swept by, on winged winds, as they 
flung their ghastly faces upward, that their nostrils might 
exalt in the stinging breath of the sea, and trampled their 
bleeding feet deep in the dewy tangle of wild flowers that 
carpeted and hid the gray, bleak walls of the pitiless cliffs. 

From throats 
that ached with the 
tensity of their emo- 
tions, with lips that 
trembled with sobs 
that would not be re- 
pressed, on and away 
over the glistening 
southern sea reverb- 
erated the notes of 
California’s first 
Easter Hymn flung 
up from those deso- 
late shores May 16, 
1769. 

Portola’s expedi- 
tion arrived six 
weeks later, with 
Father Serra joyous- 
ly content, though al- 
most in a state of col- 
lapse from the agony 
of suffering he had 
uncomplainingly en- 
dured in this  soul- 
withering journey. 
Splendidly heroic, up- 
held by a sublimity of 
faith that awed the 
bravest of his follow- 
ers, in the face of 
physical weakness 
that would have 
daunted the most in- 
trepid, lifted ever be- 
yond material things 
by the wonder of his 
dreams, his face was 
as radiant as his soul, 
when in the presence 
of his heroic little 
band on July 16th, 
1769, he at last raised 
the standard of his 
Master, in the found- 
ing of her first mission, San Diego de Alcala, and laid the 
corner-stone of civilization in California, July 16, 1769. 

Over hill and valley, wailing surf and glittering cliff, the 
cross stretched its beneficent arms above the rude chapel of 
branches and reeds, from whose bare altar Serra poured out 
his passionate invocations to the pitying mother of God, while 
far out, over the murmuring waters, swept the liquid cadences 
of the Veni Creator, with no roll of organ or throb of musical 
instrument, but with the ponderous boom of musketry and the 
enveloping smoke of the guns to give fitting harmonies to their 
emotions. 

But little recked they, as they stood in ecstasy listening to 
the last reverberating notes of their triumphant hymn, rum- 
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bling on and away until lost in the bosom of the listening sea, 
what a year of fathomless pain and despair lay between them 
and the fruition of Padre Serra’s hopes, the erection of a 
church and extensive buildings, that would be a fitting tribute, 
in his eyes, to San Diego’s chosen Saint, the blessed James of 
Alcala and the conversion of those thousands of neophytes, 
who later, and on up to the bitter year of secularization, in 
1834, thronged the prosperous mission that existed as yet only 
in the feverish fabric of Padre Serra’s dreams. 

Neither pen nor brush could depict the desolation in 
Serra’s soul through the lonely watches of those unending 
nights, as he flung himself prostrate before the rude cross on 
that wind-swept hill, 
mile upon mile about 
him nothing but the 
devastating waste 
and the death-haunt- 
ed forests, nothing 
but the cruelty of 
unbroken silence, the 
loneliness of the cold- 
ly-gleaming sea. 

W hat wonder 
that this hunger- 
torn, scurvy-torment- 
ed, despairing, broken 
little band went stark 
mad with joy that 
bleak St. Joseph’s 
Day, when at the 
very moment the 
broken and despond- 
ent Portola had com- 
manded their depart- 
ure from this heart- 
withering wilderness 
and the discarding of 
the tiny chapel and 
its symbolic cross, 
there loomed before 
their fever-dazed eyes 
the billowy sails of 
the succoring ship, 
swaying, phantom- 
like, against the va- 
porous sky. 

Four miles away 
from the San Diego 
of today, along a 
flower-bordered coun- 
try road, palpitating 
with the vibrant song 
of the meadow lark, 
past rose-embowered 
ranches and shadowy 
vineyards, cool under 
the alluring breath of 
the distant mountains, lie the crumbling walls and ragged bit 
of garden that once was the proud mother of California’s 
missions. 

Behind a sunburnt orchard, a rude white cross marks the 
spot where fell San Diego’s warrior saint and martyr, the 
devoted Padre Luis Jayme. In the silvery mists of the early 
morning, one hears in fancy, among the whispering leaves of 
age-old olives, the plaintive echo of his dying cry, “Love God, 
my children,” as, pierced by a hundred wounds, he fell on that 
day of the Indians’ uprising in 1775, at the feet of those whose 
souls he tenderly craved. 

Gone are church and vineyard, granary and work shop 
that Padre Serra reared with such heart-breaking care; gone 
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the vast herds and countless flocks that fed upon her hillsides: 
vanished forever the hundreds of dusky faces that thronged 
the adobe-walled streets; gone the cowled figures that flitted 
along her shadow-cool corridors; but who knows what blessing 
hovers yet above this sunny land of peace and plenty, because 
adown the fertile years has echoed Jayme’s pleading cry, 
“Amor a Dios!” (“Love God, my children”). 

One June day, in 1770, the bells of Mexico City pealed 
from the Cathedral towers as though their hearts were on fire 
with joy. Through the great portal of the Viceroy’s palace 
thronged an ever-changing multitude of superbly clad nota- 
bles, representing the learning and wealth of the day; up and 
down the streets the people swayed and surged with faces 
wreathed in smiles, their hands continually stretched in con- 
gratulation: from every wall great printed proclamations 
fairly sprang at the eyes of the eager readers of their message, 
for on that June day was fulfilled the longing desire of both 
Spain and Mexico for the rediscovery of Viscaino’s harbor of 
Monterey and the founding of a new mission (near the little 
cove he had named Carmel, in honor of three doughty friars of 
that order who had accompanied him in his adventurous 
explorations), that was to be called San Carlos de Monterey. 

Here had come the devoted Serra and his brave Francis- 
cans in the wake of Don Portola and his swarthy, leather- 
jacketed men, who had found, after weary months of search, 
the bonny blue waters of Carmel’s sheltered harbor just this 
side of the cliffs of Monterey. To the frightened eyes of the 
peering savages, creeping stealthily behind the dark cypresses, 
above the sunlit bay, the sight of Don Portola and his weary 
men, marching up from the little cove, chanting high and clear 
and sweet the solemn words of the Credo, the huge cross, they 
uplifted in the sun, seemed as a great, white-winged spirit, 
about whose head, in their distorted fancy, played a 
weird, unearthly light. 

Six months later the devoted Serra, tramping over 
the hills of Monterey, his gray gown flapping about his 
weary feet, scarce protected by the torn sandals, found 
in the quiet valley, hard by a gentle river, a goodly site, 
under the guardian eye of the proudly-crested Sierra 
Santa Lucia, the terrors of whose grim passes and 
beetling cliffs were all too bitterly known to the padre 
and his devotees. But a few brief years and Serra’s 
first rude little chapel of tule, drowsy under the breath 
of ever vernal hills, had become a huge church, with 
ornate facade and arched corridors, wrought by Indians 
who had already become master workmen, whose 
strangely impelling, heart-moving melodies, sung to the 
accompaniment of crude, but harmonious instruments, 
rose sonorously above the richly dight altar. In its 
shadow were numberless shops, storehouses, granaries 
and thickly populated, adobe streets. 





Mighty aqueducts, tunneled under the hills, and 
erected with stone and lumber torn from the very bosom 
of the protesting Sierras, that furnished water to the 
weavers and millers, tanners and masons, carpenters 
and musicians and other inhabitants of the busy little 
metropolis, were created almost in a night by the very 
savages who had stared timorously behind the shielding 
cypresses. 

Calm now and serene, the little Carmel church, sole 
survivor of the prosperous mission of a bygone day, 
raises its gentle outlines against the pallid gleam of a 
twilight sky. Coveys of birds twitter drowsily above 
her queer, egg-shaped dome. A tiny linnet, like a flicker 
of flame, clings dizzily to the great stone star on the 
facade. Cattle grazing on the everlasting hills ruminate 
solemnly on the rich pastures of the fertile vegas. Far 
below a silvery shimmer marks where the river glides 
swiftly on toward the waiting sea, whose far-off roar 
is borne upon the wind as a moan in the night. A wild 
dove frantically searching for his mate, flutters now high above 
us, like a fluffy gray plume on the gold-tipped cross, now 
swooping down on an ornate column, the labor of love of one 
of Serra’s dumbly patient Indians, now, with a soft whirr of 
wings, flitting from column to column, until, half-way down 
the church it poises, with tiny body aquiver, directly above a 
broken bit of lettering that outlines an ancient Spanish prayer, 
half-effaced, like a stifled cry. 

Broodingly quiet is this vale of Carmel, where from 1771 
to 1784, for thirteen years, Padre Serra lived and served and 
toved and rounded out the final sunset of a life, tumultuous 
with storm clouds, yet ever radiant with the splendor of color 
and beauty that illuminates a pathway whose sign-posts are 
all marked with the mystic word, “service.” 

So here he lies, in the little church in the valley, close by 
the altar, waiting his summons for the final rendering of his 
earthly account, in the church of which he dreamed, for which 
he so eagerly planned, but that was not completely finished 
until eight years after his death. A tablet in Latin perpetu- 
ates the glory that is Carmel’s, in guarding the graves of those 
distinguished co-workers in the Lord, Padres Serra, Crespi, 
Lasuen and Lopez. 

Up in the belfry, like half-breathed sighs, float ghostly 
whisperings, the pallid voices of the noble dead who have made 
this spot a magnet for the great ones of the earth. Here came 
Rivera, picturesque, daring, and the brave Captain Anza and 
his free lance followers; here came the learned, aristocratic 
de la Perouse, traveler, philosopher, man of the world. Here 
came the dare-devil English navigator, Vancouver, whom the 
courtly, gifted Padre Lasuen entertained with such lavish hos- 
pitality, that Vancouver named one of the points along the 
coast in his honor. 
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Here Serra’s Boswell, the learned Palou, wrote a biography 
of his adored master. Here, too, came Robert Louis Stevenson, 
himself well worthy admittance in that sacred circle of militant 
saints, to listen with keen delight to the melancholy music of 
the Gregorian chants, intoned by the dusky choristers with a 
certain fine pride in their sombre eyes at the sound of their 
carefully correct Latin phrasing.” 

Hard by the church, a rude cross marked the tiny bare cell 
where Serra wrestled with the arch enemy for the souls of his 
dusky children, in the sleepless watches of the night, flinging 
himself in veneration prostrate before the great cross that 
stood close by. 

Here in the humble doorway, he clung for the last time, 
his longing eyes, already dim with the mists of death, sweeping 
beyond the little churchyard and the sleep-guarded, adobe 
streets to the star-lit valley and fragrant meadows, beyond 
which the sheep moved like shadows under the purple dusk of 
the night sky and great herds of cattle bulked large along the 
silent hills. Here at the last with streaming eyes came the 
faithful, devoted Palou to close the world-weary eyes. 

Here, with the flowers, with the 
roses that he loved, his roses of 
Castile, with fragrant branches and 
sweet-smelling herbs, with gifts and 
with tears, with cries of anguish and 
chanting wails for the dead, that 
smote the pitiless sky, came his chil- 
dren, his neophytes, to pay their last, 
futile service to their revered friend 
and Father. 

Silent amid the phantoms that 
moan about us, we watch the great 
purple shadows flit across the brood- 
ing sky. Twilight that lingers late 
in this southern clime, creeps shud- 
deringly into the bosom of the chill 
night: up in the belfry tower the 
ghostly voices whimper faintly and 
die away. The crescent moon, radi- 
ant in her young beauty, steps proud- 
ly down her starry path to lean 
above San Carlos’ lonely cross, rising 
above the vale of Carmel, and hard 
by, the silver-crested sea still croons 
her requiem of days that are no 
more. 


There is something tragically 


but the whirr of wings and the monotonous drone of insects 
to break the desolation of that vast silence. Suddenly he 
turned and rung the bells, that were to him as the bells that 
peal in the gardens of the Lord, from a near-by bough and 
called, with his face to the sun-kissed sky, “O Gentiles, come, 
come to Holy Church! come, come receive the faith of Jesus 
Christ!” Nobody moved or spoke, for in all that waste of 
profound loneliness, no living creature came to hear that great, 
soul-moving cry, that vibrated in the still morning air, like 
the sweep of the winds that fling themselves headlong from 
the gates of dawn. 

But in two brief years after this crude foundation, one 
hundred and fifty-eight of those darkened souls, whose lives 
had been hidden away in the heart of the watching Sierras 
were baptized in the little adobe church and at its height, in 
1805, twelve hundred Indians toiled in her fields, granaries 
and workshops and more than two thousand cattle and horses 
grazed amid her rolling pastures. 

Bit by bit, wall by wall, arch by arch and corridor by 
corridor these dusky pupils built up the fabric of the tireless 
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San Anthony de Padua. The tide of 

life has rolled so swiftly past this 

gentle little mission, it is as though wons of years had thrust 
her back into the realm of the forgotten and forsaken. Its 
ragged little garden, down- near the Rio San Antonio, cowers 
wistfully among its timid roses, under its roofless, ruined, 
battered, storm-fretted walls. 

She seems older than time, older than memory. Yet only 
yesterday, as one counts the dead years, in the midsummer 
of 1771, bent and limping, weary, but with eyes that blazed 
with consuming fires, down yonder hill, his gray gown flapping 
in the wind, came Father Serra, with those two redoubtable, 
soldierly friars, Buenaventura Sitjar and Padre Pieras. 
Behind them, down the steep s!ope, clattered soldiers and mule- 
teers, Indians and servants, horses and mules, herds and 
flocks, provisions, church furniture and bells, until they halted, 
at last, in a wild, shut-in little valley, about the figure of their 
intrepid leader. 

Something unearthly in Sierra’s radiant face awed and 
silenced them, as he stood there amid the gold-tipped heads 
of mighty oaks, looking out over the great verdant meadows 
and up to the sullen crests of the watchful mountains, naught 
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padres’ vision. Crude, yet singularly masterful workmen they 
were, these neophytes, giving color and beauty to their own 
strange fantasies, to their own weird dreams in the labor of 
their hands. Love and faith, mysticism and superstition crept 
confusedly into their simple-minded work. Yet these dusky 
creators were dreamers, poets, architects, painters, musicians 
in their dim, groping way and, under the padres, fashioned a 
type in building, men admire, refashion and copy to this day. 

Keep your dreams, dear little ruined garden, of your gray- 
cowled monks, who sat in the shadow of your palms and 
pomegranates, your olives and your pear trees. In the even- 
ing shadows, still up and down your tangled paths, the spirit 
of Buenaventura Sitjar of blessed memory, walks, rosary in 
hand, as he did for thirty-seven long years, watching the sun 
flaunt his roseate banners above the distant hills. Live on 
poor little ragged rosebush, for oft, of yore, el Caballero, as 
they called that ever-courtly, polished Padre Pedro Cabot, 
toyed with your blossoms and called them his roses of Castile. 
For twenty-five long years, in the brilliant noon of San 
Antonio’s prosperity, your shaded allées re-echoed with Padre 
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Juan Bautista Sancho’s unctuous laughter as he rolled off his 
favorite maxim to some crestfallen neophyte, “who would eat 
must work.” 

Well may you dream, as the blight of years and days fall 
across your withered blossoms, of the blessed hours, in the 
high tide of your beauty, when those three soldiers of the 
Cross, Sitjar, Cabot and Sancho, walked and dreamed amid 


your cool and fragrant shadows. Your splendor has vanished, 
dear little church, your dreams of power and influence have 
withered, like the roses in your garden; quiet now, as the 
grave, is yonder corridor and your bells hang silent in the sun, 
but the hills are yours and the gold of the sun and the purple 
shadows that steal across the mountains and the laughter of 
the little brook and the love songs of the birds. The stars 
glitter in your windowed arches and the moon throws over 
you the splendor of her bridal robe, and Silence, with uplifted 
finger, proffers you her gift of infinite peace. 

A gay little mission was San Gabriel, lying in a fertile, 
naturally irrigated valley, with a background of great groves 
of magnificent live oaks, sycamores and elder trees. In spite 
of her manifest hardships following her founding in 1771, she 
grew famous for her wheat, and in the processions and festas 
at the garnering in of her great harvests, she was given the 
title of the Mother of Agriculture, while her orchards, vine- 
yards and gardens were the joy of travelers and the delight 
of taletellers, who came from the far corners of the earth. 
Even in her early history, a constant tide of vivid life surged 
up and down past and through her palisades, until, finally, as 
a reward for the cruelly barren years of waiting, the converts 
at last numbered, in 1791, more than a thousand souls. Her 
cattle and flocks ran into the thousands and her ripening grain 
swept the vegas with a golden light, under the dominion of 
that handsome, queer-brained, austerely godly, yet unfailingly 
kind and gentle, Padre José Maria Zalvidéa, successor to 


Padre Dumetz, co-worker and comrade of Father Serra, who 
died there in 1811. 

Strictest of spiritual guides and most untiring of laborers, 
under his direction, the great church was erected that now 
dreams the dull days through, gazing with somnolent eyes 
through the chinks of her arches, in vague surprise at the 
clattering of tourists who disturb the eternal peace of her 
neglected graveyard. While Zalvidea spent hours walking the 
corridors, breviary in hand, forever flinging from him, as he 
muttered his prayers, the imagined form of the Adversary, 
nevertheless he saw to it that hammer and anvil, wheel and 
spade, saddle and plough were all in active use; that great 
bolts of his famous serge were woven, ready to be exchanged 
for needed commodities, and that great tunnels, cisterns, mills 
and aqueducts were in process of erection, that the vineyards 
should give his grapes the fame, which for many years was 
theirs, and that gave him his title of the Priest of the seventy 
thousand vine stocks. 

Over sixty years San Gabriel flourished, before the blight 
ef secularization in 1834 crushed her padres, scattered her 
converts, slaughtered her cattle and made of her grain and 
flocks a plaything for the greedy politicians and rascally con- 
tractors, who stalked in the trail of the ruined missions, and 
who divided up and laid waste its acres of vineyard and 
orchard, until now only the blighted garden, a bit of cactus 
hedge, the weedy cemetery and the gray old church remain. A 
mere drab remnant of its former glory it would be, were it not 
for the stately beauty of the campanila, serenely lovely in its 
exquisite simplicity, that still gives San Gabriel a place in the 
sun. 

Tramping down from Monterey one autumn day in 1772, 
Padres Serra and Cavaller founded a mission which they chris- 
tened San Luis Obispo, in honor of the memory of Bishop Louis 
of Toulouse, in the heart of a desolate and hungry wilderness, 
near a bear-haunted valley, called, because of this, by Portold 
and his Spaniards La Cafiada de Los Osos (or Bear VaHey). 

There, surrounded by savages, who, fortunately for him, 
proved to be amiable, Serra was obliged to leave as sole de- 
fenders of the cross, the heroic Padre Cavaller, two converted 
Indians, and a petty guard of five soldiers, with, as their sole 
stock of inducement to the savages, a handful of trinkets and 
a delectable box of brown sugar, to the Indians a most tooth- 
some delicacy. The little tule church they quickly raised about 
the crude stakes, the tiny living rooms, workshops and soldiers’ 
quarters were, within a year, the refuge of only twelve con- 
verts. They were wary of the padre’s yearning net, because 
the bare pittance of food, on which he and his band of followers 
subsisted, offered little attraction to these savage hunters, who 
found a richer supply in their own wild valleys and on their 
wooded hills. The roofs of tule being like so much timber, 
the mission buildings were thrice burned, once by evilly dis- 
posed Indians, until in despair, the padres decided they must 
replace the flimsy covering by some material with more power 
of resistance. In ample quantity about them, lay piles of 
adobe, and those crude friar workmen at once put their wits 
to work, to concoct out of them the now famous tile roofs that 
soon crowned every mission building throughout California. 

Unattractive and dull, under its modern roof of prosaic 
shingles, bereft of the dignity of its gracefully-corridored front, 
that once swept about the convent’s wing, its gardens and 
orchards, its vineyards and rancherias, its far-grazing flocks 
and mighty herds, all are thrust now, alas, into the realm of 
oblivion. There is naught .to remind one of its mills and gran- 
aries and vast harvests of wheat, or of its golden era of pros- 
perity while under the rule of that portly, affable, gruff- 
tongued, but blithely human and very able executive, Padre 
Martinez. 

A bit fond of show and display was the padre, and not 
averse to a secret sly adventure, in smuggling, with American 








ships, when Spain drew the trade lines too tight for the mis- 
sion’s daily needs. 

But “gentlemen unafraid” were he and his lonely, ofttimes 
despairingly homesick co-workers, devoted, hospitable, brave, 
yet intensely, almost childishly human in their blended hu- 
mility and pride, severity and gentleness, ambition and self- 
abnegation. 

In the little adobe room in Loreto, the capital of Lower 
California, where Serra and the Visitador-General Galvez spent 
days and nights mapping out the earliest of the mission sites, 
Serra seeing that the blessed Saint Francis, light-hearted 
“Jongleur of the Lord,” singing his way along the loved by- 
ways of God’s great outdoors, had been neglected, murmured 
plaintively to the practical Galvez, “and for our founder St. 
Francis there is no mission?” To which the former replied 
crisply: “If St. Francis desires a mission, let him show us his 
harbor and he shall have one.” 

That same year, stumbling about in and out, seeking the 
elusive Bay of Monterey, Portola and that valorous Knight of 
the Cross, Padre Crespi, providentially journeyed further 
north, and to their wonder and amazement fronted, one day, 
the shimmering waters of the future San Francisco’s Bay 
of Gold. 

But it was seven long years before that redoubtable bird 
of passage and lover of mettlesome adventure, Colonel Juan 
Baptista Anza, decided upon a site for the Mission San Fran- 
cisco on the Friday before Palm Sunday. Because it was the 
day of remembrance devoted to Our Lady of Sorrows, the 
little lake, hard by, was called El Arroyo de los Dolores, and 
later the mission was given the same melodious title, although 
it really belonged to the Saint of Assisi. 

While Padres Serra and Gregorio Amurrio and their little 
band were toiling up the coast from San Diego to found San 
Juan Capistrano, Padre Francisco Palou and his heterogeneous 
followers fared forth from Monterey, one crisp October day, 
to dedicate Serra’s longed-for mission to St. Francis. Ever on 
before them, the sun flung his lavish torches of amber, russet 
and gold, like tapering beacons of lambent flame, as they thrust 
their way through the tangled forests and trackless wilder- 
nesses to the north. Behind the grave padres, with jingling 
of spurs and cracking of whips, on foot and on muleback, on 
high-bred horses with arching necks and on those of low degree, 
followed soldiers of fortune and their far-from-fortunate wives 
and sweethearts, servants and toddling children, vaqueros and 
muleteers, driving before them a dazed and protesting herd of 
three hundred cattle. 

High in the air the Holy Standard was lifted, after the 
ceremony of sprinkling the ground and blessing it. Aloft on 
his platform, amid trailing boughs and fragrant grasses, the 
seraphic saint, whose crude features took on an heavenly aspect 
in the eyes of the awed and reverent watchers, was borne in 
solemn procession, amid the booming of guns and the chanting 
of the Te Deum, that vibrated far across the glowing valley, 
up among the meditative trees and over the nodding, multi- 
colored heads of the dancing wild flowers, that bordered the 
rippling waters of La Laguna de los Dolores. 

In the year following, Padre Serra came to see St. Fran- 
cis’ humble little brush chapel and to celebrate his first mass 
in the presence of nineteen raw and bewildered converts, the 
first sheaves of a later harvest of twelve hundred souls, in a 
wild country of hostile Indians and unruly colonists. He wan- 
dered over to the heights above the presidio and gazed, tear- 
blinded, over the great sweep of waters, sparkling, foam- 
crested, radiant, in their glorious rush toward the waiting sea, 
surging under the Sun God’s gates of gold. With outstretched, 
quivering hands he cried: “Thanks be to God that now our 
Father, St. Francis, with the Holy Cross of the Procession of 
Missions, has reached the last limit of the Californian Con- 
tinent. To go further he must have boats.” Could he but 
have been vouchsafed the seer’s vision and have seen, as in a 
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mirage, the glory of that city yet to be, that would arise and 
crowd to the wall his loved little mission, the splendor of the 
palaces that would crush out of sight his gardens and his 
orchards! Could he have but heard the thud of the onmarch- 
ing’ feet of the great God Mammon, who was to ruthlessly 
trample into ruin the labor of his hands and to devour, with 
his voracious maw, the coveted acres of field and vineyard, 
granaries and storehouses. 

Could he have but heard the soul-consuming roar of the 
chariot of Commerce and have seen the mighty vessels riding 
at high tide, out toward the flaming gates of the West, would 
he not have started back affrighted at the leaping sequel to 
the fulfillment of his dream of a quiet tabernacle, in the wil- 
derness, to our seraphic Father, St. Francis of Assisi? 

No doubt, at eventide, the blessed Serra and the seraphic 
St. Francis walk the tangled paths of the desolate old grave- 
yard in melancholy converse, the myrtle and ivy crumpling 
under their light tread, ancient roses flinging into their 
shrouded faces their once so dearly prized essences, the cypress 
trees whispering to them of joyous yesterdays, the peppers’ 
graceful fingers touching caressingly the corners of their misty 
cowls, and gleaming under the stars, the gray-white slab, 
marking the dust of his excellency, the first Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Capelon Don Luis Antonio Argiiello, stares down pro- 
tectingly over the mingled dust of soldiers and colonists, 
Indians and Spaniards, Mexicans and Americans, poor and 
rich, great and humble, sleeping their eternal sleep, while the 
tide of modern life, of which they were the brave pioneers, 
sweeps on and over them, reckless of the onward-speeding. mor- 
row, when these, too, shall be gathered among the vast armies 
of those who are silent and forgotten. 

One November day in 1776, 


“Up from the south slow filed a train, 
Priests and soldiers of old Spain, 
Who through the sunlit lomas wound 
With cross and lance, intent to found 
A mission, in that wild, to John, 
Soldier-saint of Capistran.” 


Another and more stately procession it was, though the 
marchers were but Indians, that, in 1797, wound up and up, 
among the verdant hills, crested with flaunting wild flowers 
and over the gloomy breasts of the mountains, trailing au- 
sterely their cloaks of gray mist, bearing in their hands, or 
on their heads, old and young, weak and strong alike, stones 
for the huge Roman Cross, designed by that poet-architect and 
visionary, Fray Gorgonio, that was to be that stately Mission 
of the Lord, San Juan Capistrano, dreamers call to-day, the 
“Melrose of the West,” and that was to replace Serra’s adobe 
church, built in 1776. Away from the protesting sides of Mt. 
Palomar, great-bodied oxen, yoked to creaky carts or carretas, 
bore the mighty timbers, that would serve for beams and raft- 
ers, their dusky drivers singing, on their homeward way, weird 
love songs of their tribes, mournful as the wail of the night 
wind, their deep-set eyes fixed on the laughing vegas far be- 
low, with a gaze impenetrable as Fate, melancholy as Death. 

A master mason from Culiacan helped fashion the won- 
derful Chapel doorway, one of the most ornately beautiful 
among all the missions. Indians with gifted fingers decor- 
ated its walls and corridors; dusky neophytes with a cunning 
for carving, gave long, loving hours to its pillars and pilasters, 
its columns and capitals. Willing hands swung the bell aloft 
in the tower, that looked out over many a far-reaching mile of 
gold-tipped loma, foam-crested surf and flower-lit vega. A 
gilder gave the last: adoring touches to the crest of the cock, 
that perched dizzily on the very peak of the great bell tower; 
Indians lithe of foot and steady of head reared its seven mighty 
domes, and with reverent hands Padre-President Tapis and 
his resident friars piled on the hand-carved shelves of its truly 
remarkable library, priceless manuscripts and rarely beautiful 
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tomes, bound in rich and ancient leathers, with heavy brass 
clasps wrought by noted artificers. 

On the day of consecration in September, 1806, from hill 
and valley, from coast and river, from Mission and presidio, 
flocked a great multitude of visiting dignitaries, padres, 
soldiers, colonists and neophytes, along the sunny, gay little 
high road, famous in the traveling world of that day, as the 
El Camino Real, that led from San Diego and Monterey to the 
adobe streets and palisades of San Juan Capistrano. 

Before the blazing altar of the richly dight edifice, in their 
tenderly cherished vestments, embroidered in silver and gold, 
stood Padre-President Tapis and his associate friars; gravely 
attentive, the Governor himself, Don José Joaquin Arrillaga, 
joined in the service, surrounded by the gay young bloods who 
formed his staff, preening and ogling like flaunting peacocks. 

The great vaulted roof and the seven imperial domes fairly 
rocked with the soaring majesty of the Te Deum, swelling 
upward from the deeply moved hear‘s of hundreds of singers, 
the clanging of their crude instruments lending a wi'd har- 
mony to the voices of the choristers. With a solemn requiem 
mass the bones of Padre Vicente Fuster. tireless toiler in this 
vineyard from 1779 to 1880, were interred in the presbytery. 
Feasting and dancing and merry-making closed the dedicatory 
services, and the most elaborate of early California’s festas 
was at an end. 

Six years and three months later. one hot, ominously 
sultry day, while the weary padre droned sleepily the service 
of the day, suddenly the congregation heard a sinister rum- 
bling, then a roar, that seemed to burst over the very heads 
of the affrighted neophytes, like the charge of a fear-maddened 
herd, and in an instant, roof and tower, gilded cock and hand- 
wrought pillar, nave and transept, altar and corridor were 
hurtled into one devastating mass of twisted rafter, shudder- 
ing beam and distorted wall, the wreck of what, but a moment 
since, was the nobly beautiful, elaborate edifice that had beer 
reared in memory of Saint John of Capistrano. 

Proudly splendid in her ruin, ineffably lovely in her deso- 
lation, stands the church of San Juan. Her sombre face is 
turned ever toward the pitying sea, her great bare shoulders 
lift themselves coldly between the softly verdant hills, her 
wide staring eyes, a smoulder with haunting memories, stare 
stonily through her gaping arches; over her scarred head falls 
the softening shadows of the brooding mountains, about her 
forehead the stars twine a jewelled coronet, around her wound- 
ed limbs the moon drapes her scarf of silver, and in tender 
pity, sweet grasses, wild roses and clover weave fragrant 
sandals for her bleeding feet. 

Lovers, from medieval day, were the holy fathers of the 
church, of the gentle angler’s art, and prone they were, conse- 
quently, to perch their monasteries and buildings hard by a 
river or running stream. Oft at the toll of the vesper bell, 
the cowled fishers, with their dangling strings of fat trout, 
came in, gay of heart, prepared to say an added ave to the 
joyous saint who had presided over their fortunes for that day. 

Padre Pefia, hurrying down from San Francisco at Viceroy 
Bucareli’s command, with supplies to found a new mission in 
honor of Madre Santa Clara de Asis, was greatly taken with a 
site near the Rio Guadalupe, called by the Indians So-co-is-u-ka 
(laurel wood), and frequented by them because they, too, like 
the padres, considered a mess of salmon trout a toothsome 
delicacy. No doubt the gentle sister, in the spirit, of the 
seraphic St. Francis, Madre Santa Clara herself, hovered about 
the little group at the dedicatory services on that May day, in 
1784, when Father Serra, his worn face aglow with joy, made 
this presentation of a ninth tabernacle to the Master, in the 
vast wilderness his amazing genius had already made to blos- 
som, even as the wondrous gardens Peter the Moor created out 
of barren wastes for the ravishment of that sinister beauty, 
Maria de Padilla. 

Beside him, watchful, attentive, adoring, stood his faith- 
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ful Boswell, Padre Palou. Already Death had touched, with 
his relentless finger, the transparent brow, and but a few 
days hence he would travel down to his beloved Carmel, for a 
last glance out over her verdant fields and fruitful gardens, 
in the haunting depths of the fast-dimming eyes, the first 
dawning comprehension of the riddle, whose solution lies be- 
yond the Great Divide. 

Peculiarly solemn were these May Day services in Santa 
Clara’s Mission, because her walls must receive as a first offer- 
ing, the dust of Father Murguia, designer, builder, architect of 
this beautiful edifice. 

Poor Father Murguia! With what pride and longing he had 
dreamed of this great day and prayed for its dawn, when his 
fellow-workers, the governor and his staff and the gentry from 
miles around would bestow upon him the approving smile and 
affable “well done” that was to be his only reward. But, alas, 
four brief days before the brilliant ceremonies, he had been 
called to pass through the Gates and to give a final accounting 
of his devoted labors to the Master of those ineffable Gardens, 
whose phantom paths his feet had trod, in joy, in his rare 
moments of ecstatic vision. 

Brave soldiers of the Faith were those two most famous 
of the guardians of the flocks and harvests, the flourishing 
population and the practical industries that made Santa Clara 
stand high on the list of California’s prosperous Missions, 
Padre Magin Catala (surnamed El Santo), and his compan- 
ion, Padre José Viader, who for thirty-seven long years toiled 
together in this beautiful vineyard of the Lord. On many 
a summer morn the two curiously-contrasted figures could 
be seen, walking along the laughing pathway of wild flowers, 
rustling hedges and great overhanging poplars, that marked 
the shadow-flecked Alameda, winding down to San José. 
Padre Viader, with his flapping gray gown, his stout rope 
girdle and enormous crucifix, with his big, burly, massive 
frame, his unctuous laugh and the merry eyes, that hinted his 
great, warm heart, almost hid the frail El Santo from view, as 
they knelt at the Stations of the Cross that marked the frag- 
rant highway, planted by the thoughtful Padre Catala him- 
self, that his dusky children, toiling to and from San José, 
might not feel so keenly the biting dust and the relentless mid- 
day sun. 

Grave, ascetic, self-scourging Padre Catala, worn physi- 
cally threadbare with his prostrate vigils before the Cross, with 
his gentle eyes ever averted and his pallid face, cowl-hidden, 
if a woman approached him, with his bleak, black cell and his 
pillow of adobe, with his stern, smileless lips, ever moving in 
prayer, what a wealth of pent-up tenderness, nevertheless, 
quivered in the ever-ready “benedicite,” for every passing child 
that clung to his skirts, and what sublime exaltation illumined 
his face at the bedside of the despairing, the sick and the 
dying. 

Gone are the neophytes, third on the list, in numbers, in 
Santa Clara’s golden days; blighted are the gardens and 
engulfed in a great modern college are the vineyards, orchards 
and storehouses; gone is the very edifice itself, once pro- 
nounced by Serra loveliest among all the missions in its day. 
Gone are the mighty herds that bulked large on the hills, gone 
the little altars that fronted once this way of shade and flowers. 
Silenced forever are those weird harmonies that once swelled 
among the Alameda’s listening poplars from hundreds of 
voices, at break of day, in the moving Canticle of the Dawn 
(El Cantico del Alba). Night falls and engulfs the phantom 
friars, and out of the heart of the dark, throbs the vesper call 
of the meadow lark, the satirical whistle of the mocking bird 
and the dainty trill of that flicker of flame and song, the linnet, 
winged guardians, they, of the whispered spirits and vanished 
glories of the once lovely Mission of Madre Santa Clara de 
Asis. 

Serra’s dream, night and day, from the founding of the 
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first missfon at San Diego, 1769, to the day of his death, was 
the dotting of the California coast, throughout its two hundred- 
mile length, with flourishing missions, so that, nowever wary. 
no pagan Indian might escape from the padre’s missionary web. 

So when he heard, at last, after thirteen years of impa- 
tient waiting, that Governor Neve intended to found the mis- 
sions of Buenaventura and Santa Barbara, in February, 1782, 
he welcomed the news with tears of joy. Not an Indian 
rancheria did he pass on the way from San Carlos through the 
channel region, without telling the inhabitants of his inten- 
tion to give them a mission. 

On.the evening of the 19th of March, 1782, the faithful 
friars and neophytes of San Gabriel flocked out of the mission 
gateway to meet a white-haired, gray-gowned old man, stum- 
bling along the sun-flecked highway, his sandals flapping dis- 
consolately on his bleeding feet, so bent, so stooped, so crum- 
pled, that he gave the impression of pain and weariness, so 
age-old no mortal man could bear it and live. But when he 
caught sight of the eager faces, the outstretched hands, Padre 
Serra’s sunken eyes blazed with a sudden light, the benevolent 
brow, touched with the radiance of the sunset’s gold; lost its 
troubled lines, as if by magic, and with transparent hand 
uplifted, the tender mouth quivering with emotion, he whis- 
pered the salutation he had taught his neophytes to use in 
greeting “Amor a Dios!” (love God, my children). 

The 26th day of March was the day selected for departure 
and a splendid and imposing procession it was, that from the 
gates of San Gabriel trailed up over the bluffs and down by 
the sea to the Indian village, Portola had named Assumpta, 
that was to be the site of the new mission. Governor Neve, 
himself, and the gubernatorial staff of ten soldiers headed 
the expedition, their brilliant uniforms and fiery-eyed horses 
tossing their manes in proud consciousness of the beauty of 
their harness, that caught an added radiance in the dewy fires 
of the morning sun. Saddles and bridles, stirrups and belts 
were inlaid with gold and silver and ornamented with the rare 
carving in leather, that has made this form of Indian Art the 
wonder, to-day, of the artistic world. 

The commander of the new presidio followed with his 
guard of seventy. Smiling senoritas kept a flashing eye free, 
under their clinging mantillas, for the young cabelleros, who 
hummed in under tones, their gay cadenzas within ear of the 
drowsy duennas. Portly sefioras, waving their huge feather 
fans in the gripping heat, lazily watched the straggling groups 
of footsore colonists and haggard-eyed women carrying fat, 
sleepy babies, or the open-mouthed wonder of young Indian 
maidens, inarticulate with delight in the colorful adventure. 

Ever watchful, ever cheerful, with a “benedicite” forever 
trembling on his lips, behind them, with dream-lit eyes, that 
seemed to penetrate the blue line of the distant horizon, as 
though he already heard the Master’s voice recalling him from 
the colors he had borne so long, came the grand old father of 
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the Missions, Father Serra himself supported by good Father 
Cambon. 

Perhaps it was this realization on Padre Serra’s part that 
his end was fast approaching that made this dedication of 
Buenaventura, on Easter Day, March 30th, in the little church 
of boughs, under the whispering trees, that chanted their 
eternal harmonies in unison with his solemn celebration of 
the Mass, a specially impelling one, and that intensified the 
fiery emotion of his sermon on the resurrection of Christ, 
preached at this consecration of a new child of his soul to 
the loving care of the blessed St. Joseph. 

A long, happy reign at Buenaventura was good Padre 
Vicente de Santa Maria’s, whose ashes lie in the gospel side 
of the altar of the church he helped to found, and never was 
a courtlier, more affable, more hospitable, spiritual guide than 
he. Just as inordinately proud of Buenaventura’s flocks, herds 
and orchards was Father Tranquility, as the quick-witted 
Spanish Californians called Padre José Francisco de Paulo 
Sefian, a quiet, portly, scholarly little man, averse to political 
wrangling, caring little for church preferment, ready ever to 
thrust others forward and keep in the background himself, he 
was a perfect type of the best traditions among the Californian 
missionaries of his day. 

Primly modern, trim as the houses in her midst, as gravely 
respectable as though all memories, sad and glad alike, had 
been uprooted with the renovators’ tools, the church of Buena- 
ventura stands, a mere smug remnant of the Mission, whose 
vast herds, so late as 1835, hurled their black hulk against the 
Verdant hills, whose countless fields of swaying grain filled 
all the landscape with a golden light, whose fragrant orchards 
and dreamlit gardens were as the gardens of Allah below the 
wondrous walls of the Alcazar, whose hundreds of dusky work- 
ers crooned their weird harmonies in unison to the love-songs 
of the doves, whose birds and flowers, hills and vegas, shim- 
mering grain and blossom-laden orchards, golden sunsets and 
dew-bejeweled dawns, made her the central glory of a land 
where it was “always afternoon.” 

Famous still as that joyous road the pilgrims took to Can- 
terbury in days of o!d to the tomb of Thomas a Becket, in the 
El Camino Real, the sea-swept, mountain-girdled, flower- 
bedecked, “Way of the Missions” as it winds and twists from 
the sunlit valleys of San Diego to San Francisco’s Gate of 
Gold. 

Throbbing with memories, melancholy with whispering 
ghosts, teeming with history, crowded with dusky figures whose 
despairing eyes haunt us as they recede and vanish into the 
purple west, El Camino Real and its beautiful old missions 
strung, like the links of a chain, along the six hundred miles 
of mountain and mesa, cliff and sea, between San Diego in the 
south and San Francisco in the north, will ever be to poet, 
painter and tale-teller, “the King’s Highway,” as of yore, an 
open road into their especial kingdom, ripe with legend and 
fragrant with romance. 
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The Only Woman Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 


HE talk 

I around the 

luncheon 

table shifted to the 

Nobel Prize for 

Literature. “It is 

strange,” remarked 

the publisher, “that 

Selma Lagerlof, 

the only woman 

winner of that 

great honor, should 

be known in this 

country more widely for her Nils stories than for her tremen- 

dous novels, which have enjoyed as great a popularity in every 

country of Continental Europe as in their own Sweden. In 

some instances the novels have been more widely read than 
have the Nils stories.” 

“That,” replied the member of the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, who was present, “is a condition that is passing. 
The American public is awakening to the fact that, like Con- 
rad, Selma Lagerlof is far from being a writer for the discern- 
ing few only, or (which applies to Miss Lagerléf alone) a 
writer solely of classic stories for children, like The Adven- 
tures of Nils. The large heterogeneous American public has 
found in Miss Lagerléf’s novels a note they have found no- 
where else—an insight into character, a sympathy that springs 
from within, mixed with the realism that distinguishes all the 
great Scandinavian writers. 

“Like Conrad she has long been a favorite with other 
writers and with this discerning few, and like the growth of 
Conrad’s popularity in America, there has undoubtedly sprung 
up in the last year or so a well-defined 
demand for her work among the so-called 
average readers of the country.” 

It was recalled that an editorial in 
the “New York Times Review of Books” 
some months ago expressed this very 
thought in the most decided terms. That 
editorial said, in part: 

“Almost over-night, it seems, Conrad 
has come quietly into his own. Similar 
recognition of Miss Lagerlof has been 
gathering impetus in the same quiet fash- 
ion. It may be that the American public 
which would welcome Miss Lagerl6éf’s Jeru- 
salem is larger than the publishers suspect.” 

Which brings us to the fact that 
Velma Swanston Howard’s translation of 
Jerusalem has recently been published in 
this country, with an interesting introduc- 
tion by Henry Goddard Leach, Secretary 
of the American Scandinavian Foundation. 
Mrs. Howard will be remembered as the 
translator of .Miss Lagerléf’s other books, 
and especially notable has been her rendi- 
tion into English of The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Nils and Further Adventures 
of Nils. 


Birch Grove 
Marbacka, Sweden 


By Harry E. Maule 


As a translator Mrs. Howard feels that her duty is only 
begun with the translation of the original Swedish into idio- 
matic English. “With Miss Lagerlof’s work,” she said to me 
once, “everything depends upon that subtle, elusive spirit which 
for lack of a better phrase we may call mysticism, worked out 
in terms of realism. One must always seek beyond. Miss 
Lagerlof is never so interested in the thing as she is in its 
meaning, never so interested in the cause as she is in the effect. 
And therein lies the greatest fascination in translating her 
work.” 

It was to seek just this subtle meaning behind the word 
that Mrs. Howard went to Sweden before undertaking the task 
of translating Jerusalem. There she renewed her friendship 
with Miss Lagerlof and visited all the scenes of the classic 
novel. 

“Miss Lagerléf’s popularity at home,” she said on her re- 
turn, “is as great as it was on the day she was awarded the 
Nobel Prize. Long, long before the Commission made the 
award, her countrymen had been asking why she was not given 
the prize. How long can they withhold it from her, was their 
constant question. The Swedish litterateurs, like those of some 
other countries, are far more quick to recognize merit abroad 
than they are at home, but at last it was so plain to all that 
Miss Lagerléf was the logical winner of the prize that they 
gave in.” 

The prize finally was awarded her on December 10, 1909, 
after The Wonderful Adventures of Nils had crowned the lit- 
erary achievements of Miss Lagerlof as not only the most 
popular Swedish author, but also as one whose many books had 
given much of permanent value to the whole world of litera- 
ture. This prize came late, after years of struggle and after 
her books had already given her an established place and an 
ample income, but not too late, for unlike 
many great geniuses honor and place have 
come to enrich the best years of her life 
and give added zest to the ripened product 
of her literary career. 

Strangely enough, Miss Lagerlof’s 
name is peculiarly apt in this connection 
because it means “laurel leaf.” A brief 
glance at the steps in her wonderful ca- 
reer show how she has gone on from one 
crowning with laurel to another, until the 
culminating honor which established he 
as the only woman winner of the Nobe! 
Prize for Literature. 

Born on a farm in Vermland, Sweden, 
November 20, 1858, she spent most of her 
childhood in the seclusion of her home; for 
she was too delicate to participate in the 
rough and tumble games of healthy child- 
hood. But she was always listening and 
observing and never seemed to tire when 
her grandmother would sit and spin fairy- 
tales for her from morning till night. 

From her earliest recollections she 
dreamed of being an author, and lived the 
first twenty years of her life thus among 
the ancient sagas and folk-lore of her 











people. At twenty-four she went to Stockholm to become a 
teacher. Later, in that work, all spare time was spent in 
writing. 

In 1890 she achieved her first big success, when she won 
a prize of about $1300 offered by “Indun,” a Stockholm maga- 
zine, for “the best story of about one hundred printed pages.” 
That story was a part of what later became Gésta Berling’s 
Saga, or as it is known in this coyntry, The Story of Gésta 
Berling. 

The chapters which won the prize were planned on a 
sleigh-ride during a holiday visit to her Vermland home, and 
additional chapters of the book were not written until five 
years later. 

However, the winning of the prize not only gave her an 
established position with the Swedish public, but supplied a 
financial foundation which enabled her to devote her whole 
time to literature. 

In the following years she wrote steadily. Her second 
book was a collection of short sketches of Swedish life en- 
titled Invisible Links; the third was The Miracles of Anti- 
Christ, which deals with the life and customs of the Sicilians, 
a distinct departure from all of Miss Lagerléf’s previous work. 
Besides these there were The Money of Mr. Arne, Tales, 
Christ Legends, and several other lesser works which are not 
so well-known in this country. 

Jerusalem was her second great novel, and by most of her 
followers acknowledged to be her 
greatest work. Of this book one 
critic has said: 

“Herein she has caught the 
spirit of the romance and the re- 
ligious fanaticism of the people 
and has woven a strange, origi- 
nal love-story around these 
heroes and heroines of the sim- 
ple life. The volume closes with 
the renunciation of home and 
friends by these religious enthu- 
siasts, and starts them on their 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” 

As is well known, the first 
volume of Jerusalem (which is 
the only one thus far translated 
into English) is laid entirely in 
the Swedish province of Dalecarlia, where the people are no- 
table for their strong sense of justice and capacity for religi- 
ous fanaticism. Besides having made a visit to the Holy Land 
to get the background for the second part of the novel, Miss 
Lagerlof has lived many years in Dalecarlia and knows the 
people of the province as well as she knows those of her native 
Vermland. 

Thus in the story she takes us to the very soul of these 
serious, plodding peasants beneath whose stolid appearance 
slumbers such depth of emotion. She makes her readers ac- 
quainted with a racé who ask themselves, “Is it right?” rather 
than “Is it pleasant?”; who seek the cause of duty rather than 
the cause of self-advancement. And we see a people who look 
on very much talk as a vice and who judge a man by his 
thoughts rather than by his words. Such a man was Ingmar 
Ingmarson and his descendants, whose fortunes we follow in 
Jerusalem. 

It is not the intention in this sketch of Miss Lagerlof to 
attempt to give any idea of Jerusalem. Of its intensive na- 
tionalism, of the universality of its art, of its historical back- 
ground much has been said. Suffice it to quote briefly here 
from Mr. Leach’s introduction: 

“As yet the only woman winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, the prize awarded to Kipling, Maeterlinck and 
Hauptmann, is the Swedish author of this book, Jerusalem. 
The Swedish Academy, in recognizing Miss Selma Lagerlof, 
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declared that they did so ‘for reason of the noble idealism, the 
wealth of imagination, the soulful quality of style, which char- 
acterize her works.’ Five years later, in 1914, that august 
body elected Doctor Lagerléf into their fellowship, and she is 
thus the only woman among those eighteen ‘immortals.’ 
“What is the secret of the power that has made Miss 
Lagerléf an author acknowledged not alone as a classic in the 
schools, but also as the most popular and generally beloved 
writer in Scandinavia? She entered Swedish literature at a 
period when the cold gray star of realism was in the ascend- 
ant, when the trenchant pen of Strindberg had swept away the 
cobwebs of unreality, and people were accustomed to plays and 
novels almost brutal in their frankness. Wrapped in the mantle 
of a latter-day romanticism, her soul filled with idealism, on 
the one hand she transformed the crisp actualities of human 
experiences by throwing about them the glamour of the un- 
known, and on the other hand gave to the unreal—to folk-tale 
and fairy-lore and local superstition—the effectiveness of con- 
vincing fact. ‘Reading Selma Lagerl6f,’ says the Swedish com- 
poser Hugo Alfven, ‘is like sitting in the dusk of a Spanish 
cathedral afterward one does not know whether what 
he has seen was a dream or a reality, but certainly he has been 
on holy ground.’ The average mind, whether Swedish or Anglo- 
Saxon, soon wearies of heartless preciseness in literature and 
welcomes an idealism as wholesome as that of Miss Lagerlof. 
Furthermore, a Swedish authoress attracts her readers by a 
diction unique unto herself, as 
singular as the English sentences 
of Charles Lamb. Her style may 
be described as prose rhapsody 
held in restraint, at times pas- 
sionately breaking its bonds. 
“Although Miss _ Lagerlof 
has not been without her share 
of life’s perplexities and of con- 
tact with her fellowmen, it is by 
intuition that she works rather 
than by experience. Otherwise, 
she could not have depicted in 
her books such a multitude of 
characters from all parts of Eu- 


Home of Miss Lagerlof rope. She sees character with 
Vermland, Sweden 


woman’s warm and delicate sym- 
pathy and with the clear vision 
of childhood.” 

After success had brought Miss Lagerlof financial inde- 
pendence she returned to the Vermland homestead at Mar- 
backa where her girlhood dreams had been dreamed, bought 
the place from the new owners and set about restoring it to 
the state in which she had known it. Of this phase of her 
career Miss Lagerlof herself has written most charmingly in 
Further Adventures of Nils. Weaving the sage-like character 
of her own career into those wanderings of little Nils, she 
wrote: 

“Now I must tell you of a strange coincidence: The very 
year that Nils Holgerssen traveled with the wild geese there 
was a woman who thought of writing a book about Sweden, 
which would be suitable for children to read in the schools. 
She had thought of this from Christmas time until the fol- 
lowing autumn; but not a line of the book had she written. 


“She was from Vermland, and it was perfectly clear to 
her that she wished to begin the book with that province. 
First of all she would write about the place where she had 
grown up. It was a little homestead, far removed from the 
great world, where many old-time habits and customs were 
retained. She thought that it would be entertaining for chil- 
dren to hear of the manifold duties which had succeeded one 
another the year around. She wanted to tell them how they 
celebrated Christmas and New Year and Easter and Mid- 
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summer Day in her home; what kind of house furnishings 
they had; what the kitchen and larder were like, and how 
the cow-shed, stable, lodge and bath-house had looked. But 
when she was to write about it the pen would not move. Why 
this was she could not in the least understand; nevertheless 
it was so. 2 he 

“It was not such an easy matter for her to go home as 
one might think, for the estate had been sold to people she did 
not know. She felt, to be sure, that they would receive her 
well, but she did not care to go to the old place to sit and talk 
with strangers, for she wanted to recall how it had been in 
times gone by. That was why she planned it so as to arrive 
there late in the evening, when the day’s work was done and 
the people were indoors. 

“She had never imagined that it would be so wonderful 
to come home! As she sat in the cart and drove toward the 
old homestead she fancied that she was growing younger and 
younger every minute. . . .” 

Too bad we have not space to quote this whole chapter. 
As she approached her childhood’s home all the old familiar 
¢ustoms, the duties, the joys, came back to-her with loving 
familiarity. The doves come to the gate and cluster around 
her. Them she sends off to her father with the message that 
she has come home. Then a little voice is heard. It is the 
voice of Nils Holgersson seeking shelter for the night that 
he may return safely in the morning to Morten Goosey Gander 
and continue his journey. We shall quote from the chapter 
just once more: 

“The boy did not mind telling her of his adventures, and, 
as the narrative proceeded, she who listened to him grew more 
and more astonished and happy. 

“*What luck to run across one who has traveled all over 
Sweden on the back of a goose!’ thought she. ‘Just this which 
he is relating I shall write down in my book. Now I need 
worry no more over that matter. It was well that I came 
home. To think that I should find such a help as soon as I 


eame to the old place!’ 

“Instantly another thought flashed into her mind. She 
had sent word to her father by the doves that she longed for 
home, and almost immediately she had received help in the 


matter she had pondered so long. 
father’s answer to her prayer?” 
And so at last we see the Selma Lagerlof of to-day— 
honored. in her own age and generation, happily established in 
her native homestead at Morbacka, Vermland, a member of 
the Swedish Academy, holder of the Nobel Prize, and with 
the ripeness of her years and the richness of her experience 
as a background, doing the best work of her career. Alert, 
active and interested, she is close to the heart of the Swedish 
people, .Her address before the Academy upon the subject 
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of woman suffrage stands as a classic contribution to the words 
uttered in behalf of the economic and political emancipation 
of woman. 

In closing, perhaps the most appropriate thing we can 
do is to quote briefly from her address of acknowledgment of 
the Nobel Prize, delivered before King Gustave and other dis- 
tinguished persons at Stockholm, Which took the novel form 
of a story. In this we see Miss Lagerléf in one of her favor- 
ite literary forms, the soliloquy, and we see her communing 
with her father, dead, though living to her, just as great, strong 
Ingmar in the first chapter of Jerusalem communes with his 
father Ingmar. 

The story opens with her thoughts upon the journey to 
Stockholm to receive the prize, but soon turn towards her 
father in the Heavenly Kingdom: 

“When I meet father, I thought, he will probably be 
sitting in a rocking chair on a veranda, facing a sunny gar- 
den full of flowers and birds; and, naturally, he will be read- 
ing ‘Frithiof’s Saga.’ And when he sees me he will lay down 
the book, push back his spectacles, rise and come towards me. 
And he will say, ‘Good day,’ and ‘Welcome,’ and ‘So you are 
out walking,’ and ‘How are you, my girl?’—in the old way. 

“Then when he has settled himself in the rocker again, 
he will begin to wonder why I have come to him—‘Surely there 
is nothing wrong at home?’ he asks, suddenly. 

“*Oh, no, Father, all is well’; and I’m about to relate 
the news, but decide to hold it back a little while, and take a 
roundabout way. ‘I have just come to ask you for some good 
advice,’ I say, assuming a troubled expression. ‘The fact is, 
I am swamped with debts.’ 

“I’m afraid you won’t get much help in that line from 
me,’ says Father. ‘One can say of this place, as they used to 
say of the old homesteads in Vermland, “You will find every- 
thing here but money.”’ 

“But it’s not in a money sense that I’m in debt,’ I say. 

“‘8o it’s worse than that, is it?’ asks Father. ‘Now tell 
me all, from beginning to end, my girl!’” 

In this strain she tells of her debt to the age of literature, 
to her readers and to individuals and finally of the honor con- 
ferred upon her: : 

“Father sits and ponders a while; then he wipes away 
the tears of joy, shakes himself, and, strikes his fist on the 
arm of the chair. ‘I don’t care to sit here any longer and 
muse on things which no one, either in heaven or on earth, can 
answer!’ he says. ‘If you have received the Nobel Prize, I 
shan’t trouble myself about anything, but to be happy.’ 

“Your Royal Highness—Ladies and Gentlemen—since I 
got no better answer to all my queries, it only remains for me 
to ask you to join me in a toast of gratitude which I have the 
honor of proposing to the Swedish Academy.” 













By 


REMEMBER a Professor of English I had at College who 
I used to declare that he fully realized the greatness of 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair because it took him three years 
tc read it. The very extensiveness of the small matter in that 
record, the very padding of the story with a realism that 
failed of being real because of its extreme minuteness, the 
very traditions of a style not too compact, have fallen on the 
shoulders of an American author. I must myself confess that 
the reason why I consider Mrs. Watts’s Nathan Burke a great 
contribution to American letters is because of a fact similar 
to the one recorded by the Professor of English literature: it 
took me such a long while to read it, and I was willing to let 
it take me that time. We should consider ourselves fortunate 
that there is at the present moment a woman doing work of 
such solid magnitude as is represented by Mrs. Watts’s four 
novels, Nathan Burke, The Legacy, Van Cleve and The Rise 
of Jennie Cushing, representing a literary output of five years. 
But more significant still is the fact that this author, in her 
persistent adherence to one locality which she describes with 
the enthusiasm of one who is thoroughly convinced that Ohio, 
and particularly Cincinnati, Ohio, is the center of the uni- 
verse, illustrates by her loyalty and by her conviction a most 
important fact in literature, that the author must reflect the 
life he knows best. It has always been the contention of most 
critics that the salvation of American letters will come when 
the writer remains close to the soil, and describes that which 
he knows at first hand and intimately, rather than that which 
has either been brought to his notice through reflection or 
that which he has seen for himself only superficially and on 
the surface. 

One does not have to read very far in any of Mrs. Watts’s 
novels without striking that note of sincerity which is the 
paramount factor in her work. It has not the brilliancy, or 
the dash, or even the sustained satirical note that character- 
izes Thackeray, and yet it is true, as Professor Robert Her- 
rick has said, that Mrs. Watts’s method is strictly Victorian, 
even in her more modern treatment of The Rise of Jennie 
Cushing. Certainly in her historical attempt, as exemplified 
by Nathan Burke, she is more ponderous, more exact, more 
particular as to her details, less compact in her selection, than 
Thackeray, for example, in his Henry Esmond. Yet inevi- 
tably it is with Henry Esmond that Nathan Burke is natu- 
rally compared. 

A Western novelist was speaking to me at one time about 
this historical record of Ohio in the thirty’s and forty’s, and 
he was expressing his enthusiasm for the way in which he 
was deceived into believing that Nathan Burke was actually 
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an autobiographical record edited from some obscure manu- 
script which had fallen into Mrs. Watts’s possession. He ex- 
pressed his surprise over the naive manner in which the au- 
thor had so maintained this atmosphere that it was difficult 
to believe it was a piece of imaginative narrative. The origi- 
nality and the uniqueness of Mrs. Watts’s handling in Na- 
than Burke, in The Legacy and in Van Cleve, are found in 
that skilful identification of herself with the atmosphere which 
she has elected to create. It is in this identification that one 
loses the sense of her novels being works of imagination; 
with the result that in discussing her stories one is tempted 
to ask Mrs. Watts what sources she used when the time came 
for her to write each novel. 

Certain it is, that of the four very full and long books 
which we have before us, Nathan Burke has an undoubted his- 
torical basis, not so much in the character of the hero or in the 
romantic incidents which befall -him during his adventures in 
the Mexican War, as in the historical atmosphere which re- 
creates for us the spirit of Ohio in the period of the early 
thirties, out of which was to come the great problems culminat- 
ing in two wars. In comparison with the historical novels of 
Miss Mary Johnston, the canvas on which Mrs. Watts works 
is much broader and the colors she uses much richer. In fact 
I would say that among American novelists she occupies the 
same position that Howard Pyle occupies among American il- 
lustrators. I mean by this that her characters are of solid 
build, however much they may be placed against a background 
of delicate color. They are taken for better or worse, and are 
depicted with all the minuteness of keen observation and keen 
understanding, and without any effort to conceal defects or to 
rearrange details in order to create a pleasant impression. 

Professor Herrick, in a short critique on Mrs. Watts, makes 
one statement which we might well consider here. He speaks 
of the characters in Nathan Burke as being elementary rather 
than as being elemental. The distinction is a good one, for it 
implies a selective ability which Mrs. Watts does not take the 
trouble to develop. To paint an elemental character is to em- 
phasize those eternal, human traits that are underlying all of 
aeyueIeyip Ajjeustszxe YOIYA SONSLLeZIBIeYD Joyno pelzAul 9y4 
one person from another. That is the difference also between 
Mrs. Watts as a writer and Howard Pyle as a painter of pic- 
tures: the latter had that power of symbolically representing 
bigness of character and roughness of character, not by over- 
accentuation of detail, not by overcoloring of background, but 
by reducing the essentials to their most elemental terms. 

But there is no gainsaying the fact that once we have read 
Nathan Burke, we carry away with us a very plentiful, a very 
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graphic and a very accurate impression of Ohio and of the 
United States as seen through the eyes of Ohio during the 
years preceding the Mexican War. And while we may say that 
the minute particulars of actual conflict, which Mrs. Watts de- 
scribes with the care of the historian, and with the human ac- 
centuation of the novelist, are essential for the setting, this 
part of her book is very tedious on the one hand and very diffi- 
cult to skip on the other, because of its carrying with it so 
much of the human relationships of Nathan Burke. 

When I began reading Nathan Burke I wondered, in view 
of a letter that Mrs. Watts had written me, why it was she had 
confessed to me she considered that it was going to be very 
difficult to make an article out of what she describes as her 
profoundly uninteresting life. She said, “After all, it is more 
my job to be interested in other people than to have them inter- 
ested in me, you know.” But if it is true that the style is the 
man, then there is much in Nathan Burke which I have dis- 
covered to be the woman—in point of observation, in point of 
moral tone, in point of spiritual belief, and in matters of na- 
tional outlook. In the frankness of Mrs. Watts’ style, I see 
the absolute frankness of Mrs. Watts herself and, as Professor 
Boynton has pointed out most humorously, this frankness of 
Mrs. Watts is in no way better exemplified than in the record 
of her life in Who's Who, wherein, unlike some of her literary 
associates, she is brave enough to declare her age. 

The Rise of Jennie Cushing is the one novel wherein Mrs. 
Watts may be said to see those things that are immediately 
under her observation. She is rather more prone to be inter- 
ested in a perspective which looks backward than forward, and 
her attitude is more or less of a conventional kind, however 
much she may select to deal with unconventional subjects. 
Throughout The Legacy, The Rise of Jennie Cushing and Van 
Cleve there is a studied treatment of weaknesses in human 
nature which, were Mrs. Watts an upholder of the modern 
school of realism, would result in unconventional endings. 
Nathan Burke is in no way an unconventional story. Its fail- 
ing characteristic throughout is the very fact that however 
solid the characters may be painted, however detailed Mrs. 
Watts may become in delineating the incidents of the past, she 
never startles one by any unexpected ending to a convention- 
ally started situation. This is distinctly a trait which she has 
inherited from the past. She seems to be uninfluenced by any 
of the newer forces which are prompting so many of the lesser 
novelists into channels where the water seems to be too deep for 
their art. Even in Jennie Cushing, which might be considered 
daring in comparison with Nathan Burke or The Legacy, “the 
rise” of the girl, while it may mean the full development of 
her spiritual character, results in a most commonplace and un- 
necessary ending. Mrs. Watts seems to delight in getting her 
readers interested in certain characters, and hoping that 
through the liberty she has to shape their careers she will for- 
give their trespasses and lead them along better paths, but 
probably with her realistic conviction that life is not what the 
artist would make of it in a novel, she is more than likely to let 
a character go its natural way, not caring what artistic impres- 
sion this negative treatment might create; for example, in 
Nathan Burke, her unnecessary treatment of Nance Darnell, 
who, simply because she has been falsely accused of theft and 
because of the stinging shame of it, is dragged to the lowest 
depths of existence and despair. 

Mrs. Watts is interested, as I have said, in human rela- 
tionships, so much so indeed, that she ransacks the garrets of 
her characters and drags out from moth-eaten boxes their old 
daguerreotypes, their old satins and brocades, and allows her 
imagination, furthered by her historical knowledge of Amer- 
ican life of several generations, to play upon these accessories. 
You feel that in the very opening chapters of The Legacy, which 
follows Nathan Burke in date of composition, and which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of some novelists, introduces therein 
mention of the Honorable Nathan and a few of his contempo- 
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raries. This material, which seems to be at Mrs. Watts’ finger- 
tips, is not always handled with skill. There is a considerable 
amount of crudeness in it, and because of the detail she is very 
often liable to lose sight of consistency and proportion. Nathan 
Burke is full of repetitions and not necessary repetitions. It is 
full of gossip contained in letters which in no way enhance the 
story, and yet which in themselves contain a flavor of reality 
as though they had just come from a dust-covered package tied 
with some faded ribbon. I am very much of the opinion that 
because of a sense of the historical which, whether Mrs. Watts 
intends it or not, prompts all of her work (even in Van Cleve 
she takes a historian’s point of view of the Spanish-American 
war) it will be impossible for her to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with the modern trend of things. And it is fortunate for Amer- 
ican Letters that Ohio is so deeply ingrained in her that there 
is no tendency on her part to be influenced by any foreign in- 
terests which might tend, as they did in the case of Miss Ellen 
Glasgow, to take her away from her native soil. It would ap- 
pear from her correspondence that there is a reticent note to 
the character of Mrs. Watts. She and her family are more 
than anxious to conceal themselves from print, and yet I am 
sure that in the pages of Nathan Burke, in the pages of The 
Legacy and Van Cleve, one can get something of the atmos- 
phere which must pervade what Mr. Watts describes as a 
rather nice old tumble-down place in the country where she 
lives, and where, without having any study, she does all of her 
writing, “tout bonnement,” in a bedroom. 

“In my observation,” she says, “talking about oneself is 
the last way in the world to interest people! It seems to me 
now, as I look back, that my main reason for writing Nathan 
Burke was to set forth the fact, if any one would take the trou- 
ble to notice it, that there have been decent American men who 
were not prigs and heroes and glorious creatures, nor yet cor- 
rupt rich men, and blaggardly politicians. I did not perceive 
until after I-had written the story that what I was really writ- 
ing about was a whole epoch in the history of the United 
States, not one man’s life at all! If any one had asked me, I 
should have said that United States history, particularly dur- 
ing the years between, say, 1812 and 1860, was the dullest stuff 
on earth; at school, notwithstanding a taste for history, it was 
all one could do to yawn through it. Yet here I go to work 
and write about it exhaustively and exhaustingly—I dare say— 
without knowing it! Such was my devotion to this insane task 
that I scraped up the money somehow, and went to Mexico for 
six weeks so as to be sure of having my local color and dates 
and stage setting and so forth correct. Nowadays, I would 
consider that three hundred and fifty dollars a long, long while 
before I would spend it on any such foolishness. Yes, sir, I 
would fall back upon a capacity for lying reasonably and with 
a striking appearance of truth which has been commented upon 
favorably by very good authorities; I would fake the whole 
thing, and save my money.” 

That is Mrs. Watts’ attitude and that, very largely, is the 
flavor of Mrs. Watts’ personality. You get it in Nathan Burke, 
where even though she is trying to be the editor of another 
man’s manuscript, and where, even though through that other 
man’s eyes she is trying to reflect his own observation of the 
time, she herself comes with a certain casualness into her story, 
as much as to say, Here, let me into the situation, for life has a 
zest which I love, and you two characters are talking about 
things that mean much to me. That obtrusion of self finds its 
way into Van Cleve also. She is the goddess out of and inside 
of the machine, and whether she wishes or not to hide her per- 
sonality, it is most certain that in these two novels the reader 
is given the personality of Mrs. Watts. 

“My other books,” she says, “are all faked, every word of 
them: and nobody believes it! The unknown correspondent who 
addresses me with arguments, reproaches, persuasions, ap- 
proval, condemnation, advice, suggestion, and comments, in brief 
of everything under the sun—every one of these people, I say, 
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starts out with the assumption that my novels are one and all 
founded on fact! I might bellow until I was black in the face. 
I might swear on a stack of Bibles as high as myself, they 
won’t credit me with an ounce of imagination or invention. I 
don’t know whether it is a compliment or an insult.” 

And I don’t quite blame these admirers of Mrs. Watts for 
being under the impression that her novels are all of them 
founded on fact, simply because’ of that intimate relationship 
which she bears toward the story and toward the characters 
she creates. Without actually accusing Mrs. Watts of being 
painstaking, of being self-consciously plodding, I believe. that 
one reason for the extreme length of her stories is the very 
casual manner of her style—her interest in the surplus of de- 
tail which in the case of “Nathan Burke” would make her plod 
conscientiously through a raft of political and social data in 
which she was not particularly interested but which reflected 
a life that interested her deeply. This detail largely represents 
the color of American history, the color which has to deal with 
a pioneer spirit. American existence was particularly homely 
as shown by history, it was of a lowly character with very few 
frills and very little flash. It dealt with the lower types of 
society—lower in so far as caste had to do with American life. 
We speak of Washington as one of our aristocrats, but most of 
our public men in history were in no sense of the word aristo- 
crats as far as family lineage was concerned. The trail of the 
Westerner toward the coast, the settlement of different sections 
of our country, were represented by the sturdy’ class, from 
which rich soil there are very few American writers extracting 
the real American novel. Mrs. Watts is interested in the 
strength of that soil, and in two of her books at least, in Van 
Cleve and The Legacy, she shows the new stock that can re- 
habilitate the old stock that is dying out. Even Nathan Burke 
starting out as a chore-boy in life, and‘ having that stigma fol- 
low him through his career, is pictured with a certain bold 
stroke that represents potential forces rather than a long line of 
ancestral inheritance. That is why Mrs. Watts’ novels may be 
taken as distinctively American novels, even though they may 
be written solely from the standpoint of Ohio as the centre of 
the universe. 

I take Mrs. Watts as an example of local talent, even though 
her scope is broad and her accomplishments worthy of universal 
recognition. She is an example of what other sections of the 
country might do. For this is a broad land, and just as Haw- 
thorne in The Scarlet Letter and his other romances reflected 
the life tissue of New England, and in recent times, just as 
Frank Norris in The Octopus reflected the West, and Ellen Glas- 
gow in The Deliverance reflected Virginia, and James Lane Al- 
len in The Reign of Law reflected Kentucky, just so does Mrs. 
Watts reflect Ohio, and other writers might in other sections, 
if they only had the faith that human nature lies at their very 
door, reflect that part of the country most familiar to them. 
There is no reason why we should not have a sectional litera- 
ture and at the same time a national one; for there is nothing 
in Mrs. Watts’ four novels, however true they may be to the 
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soil and to the traditions of Ohio, to prevent them from being 
national in a true sense of the word. 

Van Cleve ran as a serial in “The Atlantic Monthly,” and 
Mrs. Watts has done other periodical writing, but she says in 
a characteristic letter: “Your enquiry about my literary activ- 
ities reminds me of a somewhat similar inquiry I had the other 
day. A young woman wanted to know what magazines I wrote 
for. I told her suavely that I wrote for all of them. Says I, 
‘There is not a magazine in the country that I have not at some 
time or other written for.’ Then, seeing that she was unduly 
impressed, I added, ‘Only you know, they haven’t always seemed 
to know it.’ From her expression she is still puzzling over that 
remark. I am afraid I don’t always talk in the part, and must 
be rather disappointing in the character of a literary woman, 
therefore.” 

Mrs. Watts was born, was educated, and has lived all of 
her life in Cincinnati. It is no wonder that she understands 
her section so well. She has reached the middle age of life, and 
therefore her observation is tempered with a certain philosophic 
attitude toward life. One cannot say exactly that her stories 
lack passion, but one can say that her observation of passion 
in her characters is rather of a contemplative than an active 
nature. Her descriptions of persons are so bound up in a meas- 
ure of their spiritual worth and of their social relations with 
other persons, that every movement on their part, every char- 
acteristic of dress or manner or expression, tends to be used, 
not for its own sake, but for the sake of heightening the por- 
trait. There is nothing sensuous, there is no sensual suggestion 
in anything she does, even in the characterization of Jennie 
Cushing, which is probably more physical than any other of her 
heroines. Mrs. Watts departs from that strictly sexual treat- 
ment which characterizes so much of the writing being done by 
the men and women of this era. The delicate places in her 
novels are few and far between, but when they come upon you 
they come with the richness of buried ore in a maze of rock de- 
tail. It is encouraging to have such an author writing at the 
present time. Her novels are all unlike, though they have the 
same tendency to devote an undue amount of space to the ac- 
centuation of seemingly unnecessary data. They all have the 
same style and in total effect leave one with a solid impression. 
Personally, I would rather go through the pages of Nathan 
Burke, even though doing so took an unconscionably long time, 
than read through the pages of The Rise of Jennie Cushing, for 
the latter is disappointing in its outcome, while the former, 
though it does not fulfil the many promises that it suggests, at 
least does faithfully and fully represent a valuable contribution 
to the atmospheric history of the past. It is difficult to predict 
what Mrs. Watts’ next novel will be. I should imagine she is 
not one given to the flare of advertisement of her good inten- 
tions, but it would be a great surprise should we discover Mrs. 
Watts’ new novel to be laid upon any other soil than that of 
Ohio. In fact, we would be sorely disappointed if she should 
through any unforeseen reason desert the soil and the tradition 
she knows so well. 
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By JOHN T. 


T IS one of the glories of our Christian civilization that 
the woes of the suffering are heeded and that provision is 
made for their needs. Time was when no one seemed to 

care what happened to the unfortunate, but when Jesus came 
to earth all this was changed. He indicated that a sure re- 
sult of His coming was that “the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear.” 
Wherever the teachings of the Healer have penetrated, hos- 
pitals and refuges are founded, and by joy enters the hearts of 
those who once would have been doomed to go through life 
in helpless sorrow or dumb despair. 

One of the modest but noteworthy books of recent months 
gives delightful glimpses behind the doors of one of the 
homes founded for the bringing of joy into the darkened lives 
and into the hearts of some of its inmates. Closed Doors 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) gives seven studies of blind and 
deaf children which show how thoroughly the author, Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague, understands the waifs for whom 
darkness has been lightened by intelligent, sympathetic study, 
or the silence of the tomb has been broken in most astound- 
ing fashion. “Over her shoulder,” says the introduction to 
the volume, “we watch the unconquerable soul building its 
nest and finding its food even in the dark and silent country 
which she has chosen to describe. She writes of children 
growing up in a peculiar spiritual climate, of minds that win 
subsistence on a barren soil. She describes the friendships 
and adventures of blind children at a State school. And be- 
cause she has the power to see and construct and is in no 
mood to photograph or to complain, she finds the essential 
drama of the human soul still bravely enacted behind blind 
eyes and deaf ears.” 

There is no monotony in the stories; each has a charm 
all its own. The author takes the reader through the school 
and makes him see the children of whom she tells. She plays 
on his heart-strings until, if he is reading to himself, he is 
glad he is alone, or, if he is reading aloud, until his voice 
breaks and he has to pause to gather self-control, or she makes 
him laugh at the whole-hearted fun of the little wards of the 
State. And, laughing or crying, he rejoices that such boun- 
tiful provision is made for them, while, at the same time, he 
groans because the hand of the selfish politician is heavy upon 
so many of these institutions. 

One of the sketches tells of the conversion of a grafting 
politician who grudged the expenditure of a little more of the 
State funds in behalf of the school. The cause was not the 
bitter tirade of an enraged physician, “God has the hottest 
corner in hell saved for the dirty scoundrels who play politi- 
cal games with afflicted children,” but by the realization that 
the misfortune which the home was set to deal with might 
have happened to his own son. “Suppose it had been our 
little Robert!” he said. From that day the school had less 
trouble in securing what it needed. 

Another conversion is recorded—that of an opinionated 
teacher whose arguments against teaching the deaf to articu- 
late and read the lips gave way completely when she saw the 
persistence of a boy in learning to say “Mother,” so that he 
could greet his parent when she paid him her annual visit. 
The teacher was coldly doubtful until she saw the light of 
joy in the face of the mother as she heard the first words 
from the lips of her baby whom she had never seen—for she 
was blind. The sight made her an enthusiastic advocate of the 

method she derided. There is nothing like the shattering 
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blows the heart gives to cold theory. Theory is good, but the 
world needs more heart and less logic. 

A charming picture is given of a little comforter who 
tried to cheer a companion whose last glimpse of daylight had 
faded so that he passed from twilight to total darkness. 
“Maybe if we could see,” he said, “we’d do somepun ’at ‘ud 
git us locked up in the penitentiary. An’—an’ anyhow, er 
fella don’t want to be bothered with havin’ to see such a heap 
of things all the time, an’ so—an’ so—so—bein’ blind is—is 
kind of nice and quiet.” 

That blind philosopher would have enjoyed association 
with Clarence Hawkes, the author of another of the recent 
books that count, Hitting the Dark Trail (Holt). The sub- 
title, “Starlight Through Thirty Years of Night,” gives a true 
picture of the optimism of the blind author who lost his sight 
by a hunting accident when he was a boy of fourteen. He 
asked the reader not to think of him as a crippled, groping 
individual, but to think of him as a brother and a friend, who 
would not be considered different if he were met on the street. 

His conquest did not come in a moment. Once he told 
briefly this story of the victory: 


“Even the little waves that wildly dance 
Against the cliff will crumble it to sand; 
And so with ceaseless toil the slightest hand 
May wear away the walls of circumstance.” 


“If in the rubbing process the walls of circumstance have 
worn me somewhat, yet I have worn my way through them 
to light and happiness,” he said once, in explanation of the 
quatrain. 

At first his only thought was to get something out of his 
darkness for himself. Later, however, he began to think of 
others. What could he add to the stock of human happiness? 
It was then that the meaning of his blindness was made plain 
to him. “If I had always retained my sight,” he writes, “I 
would have gone on for the rest of my life seeing things, 
learning of nature from reading her great book, without even 
stopping to think what the things I saw meant.” So he began 
to write his nature books which have brought joy to tens of 
thousands. 

He is not willing to think of himself as an exceptional 
man, but insists that blind people are the most courageous 
people in the whole world. “They give back the most hope 
and cheer, love and friendship, for what they receive.” 

Thank God, then, for those who, like these heroes, have 
conquered untoward circumstances and so have taught us a 
lesson of patience, courage and hope! And thank Him for 
those who have devoted their lives to the amelioration of the 
lot of afflicted men and women and children like these! 

When Edward Everett Hale was asked to suggest an 
epitaph for Samuel Gridley Howe, long head of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, he said, in part: “He found the blind 
sitting in darkness, and he left them glad in the sunshine of 
the love of God.” 

But those who know of Doctor Howe’s life will feel that 
these words of his own would make a fitting epitaph: “There 
floats not on-the stream of life any wreck of humanity so 
shattered and crippled that the signals of distress should not 
challenge attention and command assistance.” 

Who has a vision like that takes his place at once by the 
side of Him who would not “break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smoking flax,” but sought always to crown with 
beauty and glory the lives of the afflicted. 


NE day early in December the 
O children decided that it was high 
time for them to select a Christ- 
mas tree. Each year they spent at least 
one day in the woods looking about, and 
deciding which of the many evergreens 
they would choose. So promptly, now, 
after breakfast, they set out, for a Sat- 
urday must never be wasted, and toward 
afternoon it might be snowing so hard 
that they could not leave the house. 
Down the street they raced, through the 
field and out toward the woods. At last, 
quite breathless, they came to the ever- 
green grove and began stepping stealth- 
ily like Indians. Whenever they’d see 
a straight, tall, young tree, they’d look 
at it from all sides, and put their heads 
together, whispering eagerly. 

Suddenly they were startled. “Well,” 
boomed a deep voice, “what’s going on 
here? Are lumber companies sending 
out children to do their work?” 

Ned punched Eleanor. “Will you lis- 
ten to that! Which one’s speaking, any- 
how? Their branches are so close to- 
gether up there that I can’t make out, 
can you?” 

“I’m not sure, but I think it’s this 
one,” and Eleanor placed her hand on 
the huge trunk. 

“See that?” boomed the deep voice. 
“I knew that I should be the first one 
chosen; they could hardly fail to see me 
—one of my size cannot be passed over 
so easily.” 

“Oh, please,” called out Eleanor, in a 
loud, clear voice, so as to be heard, “in- 
deed we would never be able to select 
you. Why, you are much too big; we 
couldn’t even begin to fit you into our 
room.” 


“Into a room!” thundered the tree in 
such an awful voice that both children 
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jumped. “Do you, by any chance, know 
who I am?” Then in a strong, deep 
voice, so that the children could almost 
see him throwing out his chest with 
pride. “I am the biggest tree for miles 
around; everyone must do as I say. Dare 
to try to put me in a room!” And the 
tree began to lash its branches about 
angrily. 

“Come, come,” said a milder voice. “I 
should consider it a great honor if I 
were chosen to be a Christmas tree. 
There is nothing nicer in all the world. 
Think of the fun of being decorated with 
candles and all sorts of pretty things, 
of being hung with presents, of having 
children dance about you. I should 
think that a greater honor than being 
cut up into lumber.” 

“Not I,” said the huge tree more 
calmly; “when you are made into lum- 
ber you can be used for a great many 
necessary and important things, or per- 
haps you are built into the walls of a 
house that will stand for years and 
years, giving shelter and happiness to 
many, many people.” 

“Well, after all, it’s simply a matter 
of taste,” replied the young tree; “as 
for me, I prefer a brief life and a merry 
one, as the saying goes.” 

“So do we, so do we,” cried any num- 
ber of young voices. 

“At least,” whispered Eleanor to Ned, 
“there are plenty who are willing to let 
us cut them down.” Then, speaking in 
a louder voice, so that all might hear: 


“It will really not be easy to choose - 


which of you will be our tree. You are 
all so beautiful.” 

“It would really be easiest, quickest 
and best in every way to take me,” said 
a tall young tree, standing proudly 





erect. “Nowhere will you find such a 
perfect shape as mine.” 

But now a perfect tumult arose, any 
number of voices interrupting and all 
crying at once, “Why, how can you say 
such a thing? Look at us, and us, 
and us!” And sure enough, when the 
children paused to glance about, they 
saw just lots and lots of straight, slim 
trees with strong, slender branches, ta- 
pering toward the top, as all good 
Christmas trees should. 

But the first speaker was not to be 
so easily daunted by the cries of the 
others, and went on firmly: “Besides the 
beauty of my form, just see how won- 
derfully green I have remained, and be- 
cause I am a spruce tree you can do'a 
most remarkable thing to my branches; 
you can make them glisten and sparkle 
as though Jack Frost had been at work 
on them for a whole night.” 

“How—how is that?” cried Ned, ex- 
citedly; “do tell us right away.” 

“As I said before, it’s quite simple. 
Dissolve some alum in water, and daub 
my branches with a brush dipped in this 
solution. But remember you can only 
treat a spruce tree in that way. You 
couldn’t, for instance, do it to that one 
over there,’ waving a branch toward a 
particularly handsome tree _ standing 
near-by. 

“Oh,” cried Ned, turning toward it, 
“aren’t you a spruce, too?” 

“No, indeed, I’m not,” said the tree, 
politely but firmly. “Can’t you tell the 
difference between us? Just step closer, 
and I'll explain how you can always 
know us apart.” 

So Ned and Eleanor moved nearer, 
and even nearer, until they stood fairly 
pressed against the branch which the 
tree held out to show them. ‘Eleanor 
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sniffed delightedly. “How good your 
branches smell; how very good! Don’t 
they, Ned?” 

“That’s the reason why you should 
select me,” said the balsam fir quickly. 
“Wouldn’t you like to have me in your 
house for a week or two?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried both the children; “we 
certainly would. Is there any other way 
to tell you and the spruce apart, except 
by your odor?” 

“Of course there is,” fairly yelled both 
trees; “we are not the least bit alike.” 

“Stay here,” said the balsam fir 
quickly, “and I’ll show you just how 
to know us apart. I have flat green 
leaves or needles, and they are quite 
blunt at the ends. See, you cannot pos- 
sibly prick yourselves on them. Then 
notice that they grow only on opposite 
sides of the twig, so that it is quite flat. 
My handsome large cones, of course, only 
add to my beauty. And now, once more, 
let me remind you of my delicious aro- 
matic odor.” 

“Come, come,” called out the spruce, 
impatiently; “you have heard enough. 
Come over and see me. I'll show you 
things that are really interesting.” 

So the children, trying to be quite fair 
to both, hastily stepped across to the 
spruce. Théy sniffed eagerly, but no re- 
freshing odor greeted their nostrils. 

“Just look at my green leaves,” be- 
gan the spruce, at once; “how fine and 
sharp they are at the ends, and see how 
they grow all about the twig, so that the 
branch is beautifully rounded, instead of 
being ugly and flat. And no matter 
how much the balsam may talk about its 
odor you cannot treat its branches with 
alum. Then, too, my cones are quite 
as beautiful as the others, and I’m sure 
my shape is quite as fine.” 

Ned and Eleanor stood quite still, look- 
ing from one tree to the other, and not 
knowing which to choose. One was 
equally as tall as the other, and as 
green. A young tree, noticing how per- 
plexed they were, called out, “Why am 
I not considered?” 

Both of the other trees quickly com- 
bined against a common foe, and cried 
out, “Who ever heard of a heml ck 
Christmas tree?” 

“Well, and why not?” snapped the tree. 
“I am sure that I am mentioned more 
in history and story than both of you 
put together.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” admitted the 
balsam fir, quietly, “but what has that 
to do with the case?” 

But the spruce interrupted, fairly 
crackling with anger, and cried, “Maybe 
you have been written about, but never 
in a nice connection—always as a poi- 
Excuse me from such fame.” 


son. 
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“You look a great deal like the bal- 
sam fir,” remarked Ned, just to change 
the subject, and by way of making con- 
versation. 

At this both the hemlock and the bal- 
sam fir cried out, “Oh, no, not at all, you 
are quite mistaken.” 

Said the hemlock, “See, my needles 
are a beautiful, silvery white on the un- 
der side, and my boughs droop most 
gracefully. I am considered by most 
people to be the most beautiful tree of 
all the evergreens.” 

The balsam fir quickly interrupted: 
“It’s just because the branches droop 
that you could never use them to hang 
candles and presents on, for they haven’t 
the strength to hold them straight and 
firm. It’s true that the needles grow 
on each side of the branch, like mine, 
but that is the only way in which we 
are alike.” 

“What about my family, the pines?” 
boomed the deep voice. “There are 
plenty of young ones about, who might 
like to serve you. Fortunately, there is 
no need to point out our fine points,” 
and a little pine tree thrust out its long 
needles and giggled delightedly at the 
joke. 

Ned and Eleanor felt that they should 
laugh, too, but for a few moments they 
failed to see the joke that could make 
the whole forest rock with merriment. 
The balsam fir kindly explained, by call- 
ing their attention to the long, pine- 
pointed needles that make the pine dif- 
ferent from the other evergreens. 

“I am a white pine,” said the deep 
voice, after the noise had subsided, “the 
tallest and most stately tree of the 
American forest. You will notice how 
smooth my bark is, and of what a lovely 
color—reddish green. If you can look 
up so high you will see that my branches 
grow all about my trunk, five each year, 
and each set of branches is called a 
whorl, so when you want to tell your 
friends about me you can say that my 
branches are in whorls of five, though 
some pine trees grow in whorls of 
three.” 

The children listened with deep inter- 
est to what the big pine told them, and 
they strained their eyes to try and see 
the tip-top of the tall tree. 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Ned, “if you 
had all of your branches, we could count 
how old you are, couldn’t we?” 

“Certainly. You can do that now, for 
you will find traces of my branches, all 
the way up my trunk, from the time I 
was a tiny tree, not more than a year or 
two old. There are ever so many kinds 
of us pine trees, the——” 

But. Eleanor and Ned politely but 
firmly interrupted to say that it was 
time for them to be starting home, for 














even in this thick forest they could see 
that it was beginning to snow. 

“Thank you, each and everyone, so 
very much, for being so kind to us, It 
is really very hard to decide which of 
all you beautiful trees we should select, 
so we will think about it very carefully 
and let you know some other day.” And 
before the trees had time to say a word 
they dashed off. 

Finally, when they were out of hear- 
ing,” I tell you I didn’t know what to 
say,” whispered Ned. “Each family of — 
trees will be so very angry if we don’t 
choose one of them; it is really very hard 
to know what to do.” 

Just at the edge of the woods the 
children stood still, amazed to see how 
much snow had fallen. The field stretch- 
ed before them, silent and white, with 
here and there a muffled white mound, 
that the children knew to be small 
clumps of bushes. They tramped sturd- 
ily along, and suddenly Ned stooped 
down and began to examine some curious 
marks on the snow. They weren’t the 
tracks of birds, neither were they human 
footprints, being far too small, so curi- 
ously the children followed the tiny signs. 
They pointed straight away toward a 
distant bush, and Ned and Eleanor care- 
fully trotted along. 

Then, all at once, they knew why they 
had been led so far afield, for under the 
bush they spied their friend, the Fairy! 
Though they had not seen her for almost 
a year they knew her at once. She 
waved her wand at them gaily, and they 
timidly waved to her, and then stood 
quite still. 

“The time has almost come when I 
shall have to take back the gift I gave 
you,” she began abruptly. 

And then the dismayed children found 
their voices and cried out, “Surely you 
are not going to take it away from us 
so soon! Why, there are thousands of 
things about which we know nothing. We 
are just beginning to be friends with 
the animals and plants that are all about 
us. Please, oh, please, let us keep it a 
little longer.” 

“That, my dear children, I cannot do. 
But if you have a pure heart and a see- 
ing eye, surely you will learn to read 
Mother Nature’s secrets, and to know 
her in her various moods, as truly as 
though you were to have this gift for 
the rest of your lives. With the plants 
and animals you can still be friends if 
you continue to love them, for not one 
is too small or mean to lead you into 
new wonderlands where you may walk, 
seeing, learning and understanding. And 
so, you, too, may tread the paths where 
trod Galileo, Newton, Darwin and Hup- 
ley, and with their aid bear on the torch 
which has flamed through the ages.” 


| Gift-Books to Choose From 


HE gift-book market this year is small. Fewer importa- 

tions mean fewer sumptuously illustrated volumes of 

the sort that for many years have made up the back- 
ground of the real gift-book list. 

From the John C. Winston Company comes one of the 
handsomest of the season’s finer volumes. This is The Story 
of the Tower of London, by Rene Francis, a five-dollar book, 
remarkable for its twenty fine full-page etchings, by Louis 
Weirter, which provide a whole series of Tower views of a 
highly artistic order. The binding is excellent and the beau- 
tiful, large, open-face letterpress makes it a book to win the 
heart of the true book-lover. 

Storied Italy, a volume of historical essays by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, is also a choice gift-book. The substance of this vol- 
ume is wonderfully interesting, and the author puts her most 
charming manner into the writing of impressions that have 
grown upon her in viewing all the wonderful legend and story 
of the Italy she loves. 

The publishers (Dodd, Mead & Co.) have made an ex- 
quisite book of it, blue and gold as to cover, and rich in photo- 
graphic illustrations. The price of this book is three dollars 
and a half. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. contribute one art book to this year’s 
collection of gift-books. This is The Art Treasures of Great 
Britain, edited by Collins Baker, a book that is a sublimated 
catalog of the storied pictures, sculptures and other art ob- 
jects which now have their home in the British Isles. The 
pictures in this book are very fine, and the material pre- 
sented will stand in lieu of considerable research work on the 
part of art-lovers. 

The fiction gift-books this year are few. Margaret Hill 
McCarter’s The Corner-Stone (A. C. McClurg & Co.) is a de- 
lightful little book, the theme of which is “the corner-stone of 
life is love.” It is artistically decorated and boxed for gift 
purposes. 

W. Dayton Wegefarth’s The Story of Bum (Sully & Klein- 
teich, 50 cents) makes a dainty holiday book. The affection 
inspired by this delightful story of a vagabond dog is remark- 
able. The tale first appeared in THE Book NEws MONTHLY, 
where it attracted much attention. In book-form, with ade- 
quate illustrations, it will make a million new friends. 

THE Book News MONTHLY also printed serially another 
of the more charming Christmas story-books, When My Ship 
Comes Home, by Clara E. Laughlin (F. H. Revell Company). 
This makes a very attractive book and will present itself as 
an excellent suggestion to solve the problem of gift-selection. 

The Revells are responsible, too, for a very pretty little 
tale, of which a Chinese girl is the heroine. The Girl Who 
Walked Without Fear, by Louise Rice, is a most pleasing small 
volume with a true Christmas spirit. 

One of the most interesting Christmas gift-books is a 
fairly large volume, Little Verses and Big Names (George H. 
Doran Company), a two-dollar volume, for which Mrs. Roeb- 
ling, a woman deeply interested in seeing poor children pro- 
vided with clean milk, is the sponsor. To this volume most 
of the prominent men and women of the day have contrib- 
uted, while the illustrations are all by popular artists. From 
a literary standpoint the book means little, but as a’ symbol 
of the heart of love that prompts philanthropy, it is a really 
valuable performance. 


The Christmas story generally finds a new. interpreter 
with each year. Now it is The Folly of the Three Wise Men, 
by Edgar Whitaker Work (George H. Doran Company, 75 
cents), a little tale of how the wise men had to learn the 
lesson of humility before they were admitted to the inner circle 
of those surrounding the infant Christ. 

Imagination colors in beautiful hues The Hunt for the 
Beautiful and The Forest Full of Friends, two small books by 
Raymond Macdonald Alden (Bobbs-Merrill Company). The 
decorations in these volumes are tasteful and appealing. 

There are always choice volumes of classic reprints. 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets (David McKay, $3.00), with 
pictures in full color, by Charles Robinson, is a large, hand- 
some book, by far the most elaborate thing published this year 
in its class. 

A new Dickens Christmas Carol comes from Lippincott’s, 
with color-plates from paintings by Arthur Rackham; and 
a chearer than the origina! edition of Edith Rickert’s Ancient 
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From The Story of ‘‘Bum”’ 


English Christmas Carols (Duffield & Co.) brings this ex- 
ceedingly choice volume within reach of everybody. 

Simlit Days, by Florence Hobart Perin (Little, Brown & 
Co.), is a charming small volume of helpful, cheerful selec- 
tions; The Path to Peace, by Beverley R. Potter (John C. 
Winston) is another small book of carefully chosen quotations 
from writers of all times; Life’s Common Way, by Margaret 
Goodrich (Dodge Publishing Company, $1.00), is an artistic 
panel volume, containing inspiring quotations, and A Sheaf 
of Roses (Rand, McNally) is a brightly colored pocket volume 
in which roses of all kinds are vividly produced, with appro- 
priate statements. 
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From Jolly Jaunts With Jim (Doran) 


ELECTING books for the children’s 
bookcase is always a task that re- 
quires more than a little thought. 

In spite of this, however, the choosing 
of story-books for the small boy or girl, 
or the larger youngsters, is sure to af- 
ford a deep pleasure to all those who 
really love children and who in any way 
appreciate the thought-processes of a 
child. 

The Christmas season ever brings with 
it books of every description for young 
people—large books and small books, 
bright books and dull books, prose and 
verse, old tales and new, each one making 
a definite appeal to some type of child 
mind according to age, environment or 
degree of mental development. 

In the Christmas juveniles of the 
present season a few books stand out 
because of their intrinsic and individual 
worth. Two volumes from Sully and 


From Grandmother's Fairy Tales (Stokes) 


Kleinteich, at two dollars and fifty cents 
each, head the list. They are The Pa- 
geant of English History and The Pa- 
geant of English Literature. In each 
case the book is made up of a collection 
of reproductions in color of masterpieces 
of painting, work by Turner, Millais, 
Alma-Tadema, Madox Brown, Whistler, 
Burne-Jones and others. The pictures 
follow a regular chronological course in 
point of subject, while their 
descriptions by Edward Par- 
rott form a complete narra- 
tive of English history and 
literature. These are books 
that are well worth having 
and will be of real service to 
any child with the possibili- 
ties of a taste for good read- 
ing. 

Ten Great Adventures, by 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50), is 
again a book of merit. This 
recounts the stories of Fran- 
cis Drake, David Living- 
stone, Captain John Smith, 
Columbus, + Daniel Boone, 
Cortes, John Paul Jones, De 
Soto and Garibaldi. One 
wonders at the. order in 
which the subjects are taken 
up, but the single chapters 
are excellently written and 
will prove a direct source of 
inspiration to the young 
reader. 

Two story-books that de- 
serve special mention are 
Little Pierre and Big Peter, 
a wonderfully tender study 
of child-life by Ruth Ogden 
(Stokes, $1.35), illustrated in 
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color by Maria L. Kirk and making a 
most effective gift-book, and The White 
Caravan, an English tale by W. E. Cule, 
imported by Dutton ($2.50), a charm- 
ingly written as well as a charmingly 
printed and decorated volume. 
Naturally the War would influence 
some of this season’s publications for 
smaller readers. This Year’s Book for 
Boys, edited by Herbert Strang and im- 


From Mother Goose Rhymes (McKay) 











ported by George H. Doran, is almost 
entirely a war book, being made up of 
stories many of which reflect the war, 
and of miscellaneous articles that in- 
struct the boy on the uses of motors, 
aeroplanes, submarines and machine 
guns in modern warfare. There are a 
great many pictures, some photographs 
and some drawings; some in color and 
some in black and white. 

The Book of the Thin Red Line, by 
Sir Henry Newbolt (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $1.50), is a boys’ book of sol- 
diers. It is composed of the stories of 
real boys who have served their coun- 
tries heroically. 

There are few real picture books this 
year, but Webster’s cartoons make a de- 
lightfully diverting volume, called Our 
Boyhood Thrills (George H. Doran Com- 
pany). It is a big, pleasant seventy- 
five cents’ worth. 

Fairy-tales naturally flourish at 
Christmas time. There are now 
many of the old tales put into new 
and delightful forms, as Fairy Tales 
Every Child Should Know, a superb 
volume, at $2.00, edited by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), and richly pictured in full col- 
ors on many large, full pages. The 
stories of this gift volume include 
“The Enchanted Stag,” “The Twelve 
Brothers,” “Puss in Boots,” “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” “The Princess 
and the Pea,” “The Ugly Duckling,” 
“Beauty and the Beast” and “Alad- 
din.” 

The Violet Book of Romance is 
another delightful collection of tales 
well-loved—“Ali Baba,” “Little Tom 
Thumb,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Robin 
Hood” and so on. This book is very 
good-looking and is cleverly illus- 
trated with eight of the pictures in 
color. At $1.00 (Lippincott) it is very 





From Shoe and Stocking Stories (Lane) 
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reasonable in price. 

The “Stories We Love” 
series has several new titles: 
The Ogre with the Three 
Golden Hairs; The Enchant- 
ed Doll, by Mark Lemon; St. 
Christopher and St. Cuth- 
bert, by Mary Macgregor; 
Sinbad the Sailor; Mofflou, 
by Ouida; and Rip Van Win- 
kle, by Washington Irving. 
These are large flat books, 
with a color plate on the 
cover and eight color plates, 
tastefully mounted, by way of 
illustration. The pictures are 
from paintings by such well- 


known artists as Charles Robinson, 
Cecil Aldin and Florence Brickdale. 
(Stokes). 





From The Peek-a-Boos at the Zoo (Doran) 


The George H. Doran Company 
makes choice small volumes, illustrated 
in color by Dulac, of The Magic Horse 
and Ali Baba. These are exceptionally 
good value and are books of an attrac- 
tive size. 

From Sully & Kleinteich come a series 
of reprints in big, flat books excellently 
pictured with color-plates. They are 
Gulliver's Travels, The Story of Hia- 
watha, Tales from Hans Andersen, 
Stories from the New Testament, David 
Copperfield’s Boyhood, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Stories from the Old Testament, A 
Christmas Carol and Robinson Crusoe. 
This is a series which we can heartily 
recommend. 

Two new editions of Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies appear this fall; one is from 
Houghton Mifflin, extremely well-pic- 
tured by Heath Robinson, and the other 
is from Sully and Kleinteich, a less ar- 
tistic piece of work and much cheaper. 

A really delightful contribution to ju- 
venile reprint from classics is a prose 
version of selections from William 


From Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know (Doubledsy) 


Morris’s Earthly Paradise (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.50), a book not only 
valuable as reading, but most appealing 
in its unique form of pen-and-ink 
illustration. 

The up-to-date fairy-tale finds an 

exponent in The Every Day Fairy 
Book, by Anna Alice Chapin, a large, 
fine book at $2.00 (Dodd, Mead), 
with beautiful color plates from pic- 
tures by Jessie Willcox Smith. To 
this class of books Elinor Mordaunt 
contributes her entertaining Shoe 
and Stocking Stories (John Lane, 
$1.50), a very attractive volume; Al- 
bert Neely Hall brings The Wonder 
Hill, a fairy-tale a la mode, brightly 
pictured (Rand, McNally); Flora 
Spiegelberg adds The Princess Gol- 
denhair and the Wonderful Flower, 
a truly exquisite bit of fancy; and 
Helen S. Woodruff heaps up the 
measure with Really Truly Fairy 
Stories (George H. Doran, $1.00), 
which have all this author’s wealth 
of tender imagination concentrated 
in them. 
Two other volumes of fairy-tales 
must have attention called to them. 
The very handsome volume of Rus- 
sian Fairy-Taleg, translated from the 
Skazki of Polevoi, by R. Nisbit Bain 
(Stokes) is too important to be passed 
over lightly—even its drawings are an 
art collection in themselves—while a 
book that will take a permanent place 
in the children’s library is Grandmoth- 
er’s Fairy Tales, by Charles Robert Du- 
mas (Stokes), marvelous tales from the 
folk-lore of nations admirably adapted to 
a child’s use. 

Stevenson usually has a new edition; 
this year there are two new issues of 
Treasure Island, one pictured in color 
by Milo Winter in the “Windermere 
Series” (Rand, McNally), and the other 
a very attractively illustrated volume by 
Louis Rhead, whose pictures are all pen 
sketches, but very fine ones. (Harper, 
$1.50.) Kidnapped appears in the 
“Washington Square Classics” (Jacobs), 
and is excellently illustrated in color. 

For those who wish to teach the child 
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through a good Christmas book there 
are several from which to make a choice. 
Our Little Norman Cousin of Long Ago 
is one of Evaleen Stein’s remarkably 
well-written tales in a series that The 
Page Company has made famous; The 
Stars and Their Mysteries is a choice 
book of science for young people (Lip- 
pincott, $1.00), while two new series of 
entertaining and educative small vol- 
umes come from the Abingdon Press, 
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Little Folks from Literature, in four 
volumes, compiled by Dorothy Donnell 
Calhoun, and Little Folks in Art (also 
in four books by the same editor. 25 
cents each.) 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. put out a de- 
lightful small volume of Christmas 
Plays for Children by May Pemberton, 
with music by Rupert Godfrey Lee. 

There are three good Mother Goose 
issues this year. The handsomest is the 


Volland Edition, a de Luxe affair in very 
rich colors, the pictures by Frederick 
Richardson and the verses arranged by 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. This book sells 
at $2.00 and is a real gift-book. 

A more popular but very excellent 
Mother Goose is from England, imported 
by David McKay. This is very com- 
pletely pictured in both colors and pen- 
and-ink by Monroe S. Orr, and is a very 
splendid volume for practical purposes. 
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From This Year's Book for Children (Doran) 
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From The Fanny Cory Mother Goose 
(Bobbs-Merrill) 













The Fanny Cory Mother Goose is not 
strictly new, but is always dainty and 
delightful. 

The story-book in orthodox form is 
always welcome to the boy and girl 
reader of from ten to sixteen. When / 
Was a Boy in Belgium, by Robert Jonck- 
heere (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 75 
cents), will pull at the heart of many a 
boy; The Apple-Tree Sprite is an en- 
tertaining, live little tale, purely Amer- 
ican in tone, by Margaret Warner Mor- 
ley (A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.10); A 
Christmas Promise is a tender holiday 
concoction by Caroline E. Jacobs, and 
published by the Page Company at 50 
cents; and Katrinka is the story of a 
Russian peasant girl in a series made 
popular by Duttons—written by Helen 
Eggleston Haskell and priced at $1.25. 

Some of the popular series are well 
in evidence. There are four Bell Haven 
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From The Water Babies (Houghton Mifflin) 
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books from Winston’s: The Bell Haven 
Five; The Bell Haven Eight; The Bell 
Haven Eleven and The Bell Haven Nine. 
These are college sports tales by George 
Barton, and at 60 cents each recom- 
mend themselves to the Christmas giver. 

A new Miss Pat book takes this fa- 
vorite heroine abroad in Miss Pat in the 
Old World, by Pemberton Ginther .(Win- 
ston); there is also a new Camp-Fire 
Girls book: The Camp-Fire Girls in 
After Years, by Margaret Vandercook 
(Winston) ; and a new Boy Scout story 
—The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge, 


From Wee Folks and 
Mother (Jacobs) 


by Rupert Sargent Holland (Lippincott, 
$1.25). 

Other boys’ stories of school and col- 
lege include Making Good, by W. T. 
Nichols (Appleton, $1.25) ; girls’ tales of 
school-life are represented by At Board- 
ing-School with the Tucker Twins, by 
Nell Speed (Hurst); and The Darling 
of the School, a new L, T. Meade story 
(Lippincott, $1.25). 

The Macmillan “Juvenile Library” re- 
prints some clever books for young peo- 
















From Every Day Fairy Tales 
(Dodd, Mead) 


ple at 50 cents a volume: Peggy Stew- 
art at School, by Gabrielle E. Jackson; 
The Little King, by Charles Major; The 
Voyage of the Hoppergrass, by Edmund 
L. Pearson; Southern Soldier Stories, by 
George Cary Eggleston; Hero Tales 


from the Far North, by Jacob A. Riis, - 


and Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, 
by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

The Penn Publishing Company bring 
out Faith Palmer in Washington, by La- 
zelle T. Woolley ($1.00); George W. Ja- 










From Treasure Island (Rand McNally) 






cobs publishes a girls’ tale of deep in- 
terest—Greenacre Girls, by Izola L. For- 
rester ($1.25); and there are the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous stories, any one of 
which will wholesomely entertain a 
youngster: The Three Gays, by Ethel 
C. Brown (Penn); Partners of the For- 
est Trail, by C. H. Claudy (McBride, 
$1.00) ; Two Little Women, a new Caro- 
lyn Wells tale (Dodd, Mead, $1.00); 
Trail Boys of the Plains, by Jay Win- 
throp Allen (Dodd, Mead, $1.00); Jack 
Straw, Lighthouse Builder, a continua- 
tion of a series by Irving Crump (Mc- 
Bride, $1.00); Across the Continent with 
Paul and Peggy, by Florence E. Scott 
(Hurst, 60 cents); Two American Boys 
in the War Zone, by L. Worthington 
Green (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00); Arlo, 
a foreign tale by Bertha B. and Ernest 






From This Year’s Books for Boys (Doran) 
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Cobb (Riverdale Press); Jan Hardy, 
Midshipman, an English story by Com- 
mander E. H. Curry (Lippincott, $1.50), 
and Molly Brown’s Orchard Home, by 
Nell Speed (Hurst, 60 cents). 

There is a new Jules Verne book, 
something not hitherto translated, offer- 
ed by the Lippincotts—The Master of 
the World, which promises to be very 
fascinating. 

Carroll Watson Rankin writes one of 
the cleverest romantic juveniles that we 
have read in a long while, The Cinder 
Pond, a cross between Pollyooly and 
Lord Fauntleroy (Holt, $1.25). 

New verse is not missing among the 
up-to-date children’s books. The Wish- 
ing Fairies, by Madge A. Bigham 
(Dodd, Mead) is a book of very clever 
rhymes, about the fairies of every sea- 
son; there are Kindergarten Limericks, 
by Florence E. Scott (Hurst);.and a 
very promising piece of work, The Gent- 
lest Giant, by Anna Bird Stewart, illus- 
trated by that wizard in line and color, 
Dugald Stewart Walker (Wayne Pub- 
lishing Company). 


Wren the tendrils are not clinging to their Mother 
Vine, they become fairy baby-tenders. This Mother 
Vine has let a tendril run right out of the picture 
to prove what good care they take of babies. 


From The Gentlest Giant (Wayne Publishing Company) 























































































































Charles Hanson Towne uses his gen- 
ius to compose a series of exceptionally 
clever rhymes which weave an absorb- 
ing fairy-tale that is delightfully sketch- 
ed into form by H. Devitt Welsh (Do- 
ran). 

Burton Egbert Stevenson makes his 
contribution to the Christmas juveniles 
through a splendid collection of poems, 
old and new, called The Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks (Holt, $2.00). 

No class of juvenile offers greater va- 
riety and charm than the nursery books. 
There are the annuals, of course: The 
Wonder-Book (Stokes), by Harry Gold- 
ing, a big, beautiful picture book full of 
choice tales and verses; Dutton’s Holi- 
day Annual, a pretty book with a great 
many pictures; Boys and Girls at Home, 
an importation of great attractiveness, 
containing stories by all the popular 
English novelists and pictures by all the 
best-known English illustrators (Dodge 
Publishing Company); the always fas- 
cinating This Year’s Book for Children 
(Doran), in which May Byron and the 
Sowerbys figure, and the first volume 
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in a new, very delightful series, This 
Year's Book for Tiny Tots, a book of 
big type and wonderfully gay and pleas- 
ing pictures (Doran). 

The Nursery Book of Science, by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis (Stokes), presents a 
novelty for the very small child: The 
Animals in the Ark and The Animal 
Trainer are two flat picture books with 
high-class sketches by the French artist, 
A. Vimai (Duffield, $1.25 each). Tell- 
Me-Why Stories About Color and Sound, 
by C. H. Claudy, is more nursery sci- 
ence in good form (McBride, $1.25), and 
Our Little Folks’ Second Book is a whole 
nursery education in attractive guise. 
(Dutton). 

The very little tots will be pleased 
with any of the following: Six Little 
Ducklings, by Katharine Pyle (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.00); Dolly’s Library, a little 
box of six tiny books, each a favorite 
fairy story (Dutton); the “Christmas 
Stocking Books,” a series of six little 
standard tales put up in a pasteboard 
trunk (Reilly & Britton) ; Chicky-Cheep, 
a gay little chicken book by Grace G. 
Drayton (Duffield); The Cockyolly Bird, 
a novel idea of Mabel Dearmer (Do- 
ran); The Sleepy-Time Story-Book, lit- 
tle tales that will soothe and rest, by 
Ruth O. Dyer (Lothrop); The Bunni- 
kin Bunnies’ Christmas Tree, a new 
book in this popular series by Edith B. 
Davidson (Houghton); Who’s Who in 
the Land of Nod, by Sarah Sanderson 
Vanderbilt (Houghton); and Little Miss 
Muffet Abroad, a charming little tale. 































































































From Our Boyhood Thrills 






Lambkin White is a dainty offering 
for the small boy or girl. This is by 
May Byron and is wonderfully attract- 
ive for a toy book (Doran). In the 
same way The Gay Book should go 
to a fastidious child, since the delicacy 
and charm of Millicent Sowerby are so 
wonderfully displayed in this choice lit- 
tle volume (Doran). 

Three books from Frederick Warne & 
Co. bring Christmas to the nursery under 
cover of a pleasant surprise. A truly art 
book is The Book of Fairy Tales, with its 
beautiful color pictures by H. M. Brock. 
and equally charming are The Golden 
Goose Book and The Nursery Rhyme 
Book, both with exquisite pictures by 
Leslie Brooke. 

Among things unbreakable is My Pic- 
ture Book of Gee Gees, a board book of 
horses that will delight baby (Dutton). 

Willy Pogany offers novelty in a 
series of slender books, daintily pen- 
pictured with tint-blocks, comprising 
The Gingerbread Man, Little Mother 
Goose, Cinderella and Children in Japan. 
(McBride, 50 cents each.) 

Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and 
Plays brings together choice selections 
from all literature (Rand, McNally); 
Mother Goose Finger Plays, by Irene 
Margaret Cullisin, is a dainty exercise 
book for bedtime (Jacobs), and Wee 
Folks and Mother is again a compila- 
tion of delightful nursery jingles that 
every child ought to know. (Jacobs). 


There are three new books about the 


HEN the air is crisp and the crunching snow 
Sings a merry stave, as we onward go, 
And the jolly winds chase the flakes about, 

Then our joys are high and our hearts are stout. 
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famous Peek-a-Boos of Chole Preston. 
They are The Peek-a-Boos’ Desert 
Island, The Peek-a-Boos at the Zoo and 
Barbara’s Peek-a-Boos’ Holiday. The Des- 
ert Island book is the big, finely made vol- 
ume of the three; the others are the 
conventional flat book that children de- 
light in (Doran). 

Pat-a-Cake (Sully & Kleinteich) will 
make the nursery floor dance with de- 
light, while The Toy Shop Book, by Ada 
Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean 
Waldo (Scribner’s), will keep a host of 
little people busy with its quaint rhymes 
and odd little toy pictures. 

Not since the Teddy Bear has such 
an intelligent animal appeared as we 
find in Ver Beck’s Bears. In Mother 
Gooseland these bears have a gay time 
—the little people will appreciate their 
unusual adventures (Doran). 

Christmas juveniles would not be 
complete without animal stories of some 
kind. New Bedtime Stories (Little, 
Brown) include Nannie and Billie Wag- 
tail, Uncle Wiggily’s Airship, The By- 
low Squirrel Boys and The Bylow Bun- 
nies. The new big Howard Garis book 
brings together a lot of Bedtime Stories 
in Uncle Wiggily Longears ($1.50). 

The fantastic appears in The Pixie in 
the House, by Laura Rountree Smith 
(McClurg), and the spirit of the old 
troubadours breathes freely through a 
very choice little volume, The Story- 
Teller, a book of aged tales, by Maud 
Lindsay (Lothrop). 


Each year brings its novelties. The 
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The Christmas World 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


To be enshrined in the hearts of our friends; to be thought of; to be missed; 
gloriously beautiful spirit of Christmas.—W. Dayton Wegefarth. 








For this Christmas world is a wondrous place, 
With its joys and its toys and its cheering grace, 
With its vibrant songs and its memories, too, 

And the thoughts that it brings, old friend, of you. 
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“Stampkraft Books” are among the 
newest things. They come both large 
and small, and are made in attractive 
colors. Favorite tales are used for text 
—stories from Grimm and Andersen— 
and with each story there is a blank 
space for the stamp picture. Fitting the 
pictures into the story will furnish 
hours of entertainment. 

The cut-out books are also new. There 
is a Scissors Book, by William Ludlum 
(Putnam, $1.00), and Scissors Stories, 
by J. E. Talson (Dutton, $1.00, post- 
paid). These are instructive in many 
ways. 

We could not close this section with- 
out mentioning another new and popu- 
lar innovation among books for the 
young folks. These are the Boy Scout 
Bibles. James Pott & Co. issue a small, 
cloth-bound Testament, arranged for the 
Scout. It is durably made, and the type 
is clear. A practical pocket volume is 
this, only matched by the slightly hand- 
somer issue of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
The Nelson Vest Pocket Testament gives 
the American Revised Version, while the 
Pott book is the King James version. 
Also, the Nelson book is bound in brown 
soft leather, with the Scout escutcheon 
stamped on the cover. In the same way, 
Pott and Nelson each issue a moderate- 
sized Boy Scout Bible. These are both 
bound in khaki-colored suede, the Pott 
issue giving the King James Bible and 
the Nelson the American Revised. Either 
of these books would make a handsome 
gift for a boy who is a Scout. 
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Why Do the Hollyhock Grow Tall? 


By William A. Roberts 
With Pictures by Louise S. Roberts 


WO little baby holly-hocks So very far away from me, 
ei Out in my garden grew; Away up in the air. 

They sent their tiny little stalks They grew so tall, I couldn’t see 
Toward the sky so blue. Their flowers ’way up there. 


I gave them lots of loving care, Now I’m so very, very small, 
I watered them each day. Now do you think it’s right? 

They shot right up into the air I have to climb up on the wall 
So very far away. To see their flowers bright. 
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Some Really Truly Christmas Books 


* Little Women” 


HE publication of a handsome 

I new edition of Little Women, 

with eight illustrations in color 
by that skilled artist of child-life, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, emphasizes the vitality 
of Louisa M. Alcott’s famous story for 
girls. Originally issued in two parts in 
1868, this perennial favorite has at- 
tained a sale of upwards of two million 
copies throughout the English-speaking 
world; a thousand copies are in con- 
stant circulation in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, so great is the popularity 
of the story of an ideal home life with 
the little citizens of the great metropo- 
lis. 

There are probably few women in the 
country who have had an English-speak- 
ing girlhood and who read any books at 
all who have not rejoiced in Little 
Women. Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, not 


Drawn for Little Women, by Jessie Willcox Smith 


to mention Laurie, are to-day, after over 
two-score years of existence between 
book-covers, the best-loved group of 
young people in fiction, for Little Women 
has been a persistent “best seller,” not 
to be ousted by later candidates for ju- 
venile favor. Indeed, so firm a hold has 
this book taken on the hearts of Ameri- 
can readers that voluntarily they have 
bought “Orchard House,” in Concord, 
Massachusetts, where the Alcott family 
made their home for twenty-five years, 
and are maintaining it as a memorial to 
this beloved author. 

From “Orchard House” Miss Alcott 
went forth to her duties as a hospital 
nurse during the Civil War, and here 
she slowly convalesced from the hospital 
fever she contracted. Here, too, she be- 
gan her writing. Her diaries, always 
carefully kept, contain such entries as 
“Made $70,” “Made $35,” etc. These 
and similar sums noted were for short 


stories and for several sensational tales 
of adventure which she describes Jo as 
writing in a frenzy in the garret where 
she took refuge. Of these amounts, a 
goodly portion went into the family ex- 
chequer, for Bronson Alcott, her father, 
though a man of unusual culture and 
mental attainments, was as impractical 
as a child. One after another his 
schemes failed, and before the Alcotts 
came to “Orchard House,” they had 
wandered far and wide. Their wander- 
ings took hold of Louisa’s imagination, 
and though she had not then the clear 
idea of the tale that became Little 
Women, she had conceived the thought 
of writing a story of them and calling it 
“The Pathetic Family.” 

Once established at “Orchard House,” 
their home became the Mecca of most of 
the literary and otherwise celebrities of 
the vicinity, and Louisa came into com- 
panionship with the cleverest people of 
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her day. Everybody deplored Mr. Al- 
cott’s unmethodical methods of educat- 
ing his daughters, but probably because 
of their unconventionality the girls de- 
veloped into charming women of marked 
individuality. Certainly Louisa’s origi- 
nality was greatly fostered by her en- 
vironment, and she early grew accus- 
tomed to think for herself. Always she 
was full of energy, full of a desire to 
help and protect, eager to do more than 
her share in relieving her father and 
mother of family cares. 

Her writing became steadily more re- 
munerative, and the year before she 
wrote Little Women she made a thou- 
sand dollars. When she died, in 1888, 
the royalties from her books amounted 
to about $16,000 annually. At the re- 
quest of her publishers, Roberts Broth- 
ers (later absorbed by Little, Brown & 
Co.), who wanted a girls’ story, she be- 
gan the tale of the early family life of 
herself and her sisters, which was called 
Little Women. Neither the publisher 
nor herself thought very highly of the 
first draft of the story, which they 
deemed dull, but evidently the finished 
work was not marred by any dulness, 
for published in the autumn of 1868 it 
sold several thousand copies. The sec- 
ond part was ordered for the spring, and 
is now a part of the completed book. 
Little Women was quickly followed by 
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Little Men, which has achieved popular- 
ity second only to its predecessor. 

The success of these books relieved at 
once the monetary troubles that had 
always oppressed the Alcott family. 
Debts were paid, luxuries began to ap- 
pear, and a trip abroad was made pos- 
sible. As Miss Alcott herself said, “She 
felt as though she could now die in 
peace.” But this success came in 1868, 
and Miss Alcott was then only thirty-six 
and the long list of books now credited 
to her was still unwritten. 

All the facts of Little Women are true, 
though often changed as to time and 
place. The early plays and experiences 
were really part of the life of the Alcott 
girls. Beth was the dear little sister 
Elizabeth, who died young. Amy, of ar- 
tistic aspirations, was May of like tastes. 
Meg was Anna, and the John Brooks 
whom she married in the book was John 
Pratt in real life. Laurie was not an 
American boy, but a Polish boy whom 
she met in 1865, when she was traveling 
abroad as a companion to a friend. Mr. 
Lawrence was her grandfather. Aunt 
March alone was a fictitious character. 
All of these Miss Smith has delightfully 
depicted in color in the new edition of 
Little Women. Miss Alcott herself was 
was not at all sentimental and apparent- 
ly never had a love-affair. Her family 


seem to have filled her heart to the ex- 
She ob- 


clusion of an outside affection. 


The ‘*Doctormen and Helen 








jected strongly to making Jo, as herself, 
marry at all, and refused absolutely to 
let Jo marry Laurie. It was only at the 
insistent demand of girl readers that she 
departed from the exact truth suffi- 
ciently to make Jo the wife of the Ger- 
man professor. 

Now that the hard times were over, 
there came a long period of peace and 
happiness for Miss Alcott, for her be- 
loved people were assured of comfort, 
she herself was a local celebrity, though 
she frequently dodged into the woods to 
escape the visitors attracted to “Orchard 
House.” She was full of plans and am- 
bitions for Meg’s two boys. As time 
went on, mother and father, Meg and 
Amy died, and “Orchard House” became 
too full of memories for Miss Alcott to 
endure. She sold it, and went away 
from the quiet little town, with the two 
boys and the baby girl Amy had left in 
her care. But she directed that she 
should be taken back to Concord for 
burial “across the feet of father and 
mother and Beth,” so that she could still 
take care of them all. 

“Orchard House” is now one of the 
places of pilgrimage in Concord. Those 
who visit the house may see a perfect re- 
production of the living rooms of the Al- 
cott home as it existed during those 
years when the real “little women” lived 
there. 





S. Woodruff 





T IS an unhealthy habit of most hu- 
man beings occasionally to become 
swamped with the seeming selfish- 

ness that appears to dominate mankind 

and womankind and certain childrenkind 
in the world of to-day, and when so 
swamped we find life somewhat more 
than puzzling. It is appalling. At times 
indeed we wonder what it is all for— 
this thing called living, this ceaseless 
struggle to get, to have, to hold that 
which so often proves so little worth the 
having, and even less the holding. Life 
has become for many an undignified ex- 
perience. It is a scramble for “Things,” 
for place and position and power; for 
even the insecurest of pedestals on which 
fame may perch, or for water in which to 
write one’s name. And yet the scram- 


ble is continued. 





By Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of “ Mary Carey” 


Under the spell and coil of circum- 
stances few take time to stop and see 
how unworthy much of it is—this scur- 
rying, striving life of to-day—how un- 
wise and wasteful. Because most of us 
are in the swirling, which the conditions 
of our age produce, we are not always 
cognizant of countercurrents, we imag- 
ine, indeed, that if they exist they are 
too weak and ineffective to lead to safer 
shores. 

It is when this consciousness weighs 
heavily, when selfishness and self-striving 
and self-interest devitalize and discour- 
age; when we include ourselves in the big 
bunch of human failures, that we should 
khow Helen Woodruff, and the work that 
she is doing. SHE is doing things, not 
just standing off bewailing the short- 
comings of others, not striving just for 









self, not waiting for her own interests 
to be served before serving those of 
others; and because of this little blind 
children are calling her blessed, and little 
sick ones put her in their prayers, for 
they have learned to know that she loves 
them and is giving of herself her 
strength, her time, her money, to make 
light for their darkness and bring back 
health to those denied it. 

It is a beautiful creed that is hers, 
one that, when followed, makes of life 
a fine and splendid and wonderful thing. 
“There is no use in living unless we are 
helping” is her philosophy of life. If 
any doubt its value why not test it? Be 
very sure, however, the right spirit 
prompts the testing. Personal benefit, 
and peace of mind, and joy and gladness 
are not promised as reactions for serv- 

















ice to others. The spirit in which we 
serve determines the nature of its re- 
ward. 

It is a brave and tender and uncon- 
querable spirit in a very beautiful but 
frail body that has prompted Helen 
Woodruff to try to do for the little sick 
children of Birmingham, Alabama, what 
she has done for the blind children of 
New York. The story of her story, The 
Lady of the Lighthouse, is an inspirit- 
ing revelation of the willingness and 
readiness of others to follow where one 
who can be trusted leads. Having for 
some months been blind from serious 
illness she could understand what blind- 
ness means, as those who have not lived 
in darkness are unable to do, and The 
Lady of the Lighthouse was written for 
the benefit of the institution so well 
known in New York, where little chil- 
dren are made to see with their fingers 
and taught to understand that life need 
not be dreary because of their bitter de- 
privation. Its royalties were given to 
this institution, and because of its ap- 





FEW years ago there appeared 
A several small books from Eng- 

land that at once set a new 
standard in juvenile books, more par- 
ticularly in nursery books. These were 
imported by David McKay, and the ex- 
quisite color pictures immediately re- 
called Kate Greenaway and her fashions 
of more than a generation ago. The first 
of the new books to arrive was Our Old 
Nursery Rhymes. It was composed of 


A Fit Successor to Kate 


Children’s Drawing by Willebeek Le Mair 


SOME REALLY, TRULY CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


peal ‘contributions came from all over 
the country. 

Selfishly blind, thoughtlessly blind, 
cynically blind grown-ups had their eyes 
Opened and generously they gave of 
their substance to help in the bringing 
of light and cheer and gladness to the 
little ones who lived in a shadow world. 
And those who were not blind, who had 
long known of the need of the place, gave 
of their much or their mite, and because 
of this little book thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars have been added to the 
endowment of the institution for whose 
benefit it was written. 

And then came the call from her home 
city. A children’s hospital was sorely 
needed. Would she not help? Could she not 
do for Birmingham, the city of her birth, 
what she had done for New York, the 
city of her adoption? Love and sympa- 
thy and understanding again stirred 
within her, the call was answered, and 
The Doctor-Man was written. 

All the royalties of The Doctor-Man 
will be given to this hospital, and every 
one who buys a copy will, in buying, be 





short familiar verses, some of them from 
Mother Goose. But the feature of the 
book was the pictures. These were by 
a young artist of the name of Miss Wil- 
lebeek Le Mair, and they were delicately 
colored in the pale blues and pinks and 
all the dainty, fresh tints of childhood. 
The children in the pictures were quaint, 
irresistibly lovable little figures, figures 
that showed all the unconscious grace of 
childhood, while their clothing bespeaks 


From The Children’s Corner 
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given the privilege of adding his or her 
part to the maintenance of an institu- 
tion where little children denied the 
rights of childhood may be brought out 
of sickness into health. Surely the cry 
of these little ones will reach our hearts 
as well as hers! We may not be able 
to see the splendid things which she is 
doing. Few have been so endowed in 
wealth of beauty and charm and grace 
and sparkling speech and bewitching 
personality as has she, few so gifted 
with her many talents, but all of us can 
buy her books and be grateful for their 
writing: The Doctor-Man is making his 
appearance just at the time when we 
are wondering what to buy in the way 
of Christmas books. Why not buy hers 
and make of it an endless chain that 
will reach around this big, big land of 
ours and put within its love and under- 
standing sympathy all the sick and suf- 
fering little brothers and sisters of Bir- 
mingham of whom we are the big broth- 
ers and big sisters, no matter where we 
live? If we do this I think we’ll have 
a very happy Christmas. 


Greenaway 


the good taste of mothers able to indulge 
that taste. In short, these were real 
children, but at the same time they were 
aristocrats of childhood, and hence they 
were the kind of children that you and I 
want our children to associate with. 
These children one would put down as 
being distinctively courteous. Full of 
the spirit of youth, they yet represent 
that spirit restricted by careful train- 
ing. If these children are naughty, as 
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they must sometimes be, we know that 
they will take their punishment in 
manly and womanly fashion. 

Miss Le Mair’s work as an artist is 
technically excellent. She has called 
forth the praise of some of the most 
prominent critics. She was recognized 
by “The International Studio” as pos- 
sessing a new type of genius, and they 
gave her a full page in their publication 
with reproductions of her pictures in 
color. 

Last year the McKays brought out her 
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earliest books in small toy volumes, called 
Mother’s Little Rhyme Book, Auntie’s, 
Grannie’s and Nursie’s Little Rhyme 
Books. They were dainty and useful in 
the extreme. This year brings a new 
book, The Children’s Corner — new 
rhymes and new pictures, and all just 
as pleasing and effective as what has 
gone before. 

Miss Le Mair is still no more than a 
girl. She comes of an old Dutch fam- 
ily, and lives with her people in a large 
city in Holland. Her training has been 








of the best, so that she is well qualified 
to portray the very best types of child- 
life. Besides being an artist she is also 
a capable sportswoman, is gifted musi- 
cally and has studied classical dancing. 
At her home she has a school for small 
children, and these she observes care- 
fully. She is a great student of detail 
and works with unflagging energy on the 
most minute points of costume and sur- 
roundings. Her pictures bear evidence 
to this, for they are exquisite in their 
every detail. 


Up in the Willow Tree 


By William A. Roberts 


HE earth was glad, the sky was blue, 
I followed birds who sweetly sang 
A song so old but ever new, 
And through the woods their message rang. 


Way down the woodland path I ran, 
And rested in a fairy dell. 

I listened to the pipes of Pan, 
Which over me had cast a spell. 


A song of spring, the earth’s at play, 
The glad song came from overhead. 

All through the trees they winged their way, 
I followed where their sweet song led. 





New Y ork Dramatic Events 


Reviewed by Montrose J. Moses 


ISS EDNA FERBER’S McChes- 
M ney stories have met with con- 
siderable popularity in maga- 

zine form, and it was a foregone con- 
clusion that, sooner or later, the heroine 
of these stories, a traveling saleswoman, 
should find her way on the stage. But 
Miss Barrymore would have been the 
last actress I would have thought suited 
to such a réle. The dramatization of 
these stories was entrusted to Mr. 
George V. Hobart, and he has done his 


work in a most stereotyped manner. 
There is stretched over three acts what 
might very well have been told in a 


vaudeville sketch. In this respect, “Our 
Mrs. McChesney” suggests a “Chorus 
Lady” in its treatment, though Miss 
Barrymore in no way sugegsts Miss 
Rose Stahl in the delineation of her 
heroine. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
our American dramatist, who has se- 
lected to describe a type in America, 
should forget to place that type in a 
setting sufficiently vivid to hold the in- 
terest of audiences looking for a story. 
I felt all during the evening, while I 
was watching Miss Barrymore’s strug- 
gle to characterize a saleswoman, first 
of all, that on the part of the dramatist 
there were futile attempts to string on 
a wire a number of incidents representa- 
tive in the life of a saleswoman, and, 
secondly, on the part of Miss Barry- 
more, a continual struggle to brush aside 
these incidents and to give full play to 
her own personality. American comedy 
of the sort here portrayed lacks unity. 
It is most difficult to beat into any defi- 
nite design the incongruous elements 
Mr. Hobart brings together as illustra- 
tive of the struggle for existence which 
Emma McChesney has to go through. 
She is a traveling saleswoman for a 
house that exploits petticoats, and she 


has been on the road for a number of 
years—a terror to her business competi- 
tors. There is a tradition that she can 
make anything go, not on the strength 
of its merits, but on the strength of her 
own personality. And I think that is 
just the reason why the dramatization 
of Miss Ferber’s stories will go—not on 
its merits, but on the strength of Miss 
Barrymore’s personality. 

There is a very slim story woven 
around the person of Emma McChesney. 
We find her first in the lobby of a little 
hotel in Sandusky, Ohio. Here she meets 
with all kinds of salesmen who are 
friends of hers, but yet who look ask- 
ance at her because she is a woman com- 
petitor. Here it is that she discovers 
her son in trouble—having run away 
from college, married a chorus girl and 
done the usual thing—forged his moth- 
er’s name to a check. When the discov- 
ery falls upon Emma McChesney, I 
never once felt pity for the road woman, 
but was touched by flashes of pathos in 
Ethel Barrymore, typical of emotion 
such as Pinero gave her in “Mid-Chan- 
nel.” In and out of this first act, we 
have all sorts of rough and contemptible 
characters introduced, illustrative of the 
Middle West and of the coarseness of 
commercial life. But Miss Barrymore 
moved through her scenes with a certain 
regal hauteur that in no way showed her 
to be a worshipper at the shrine of the 
Heatherbloom petticoat. The very little 
incident of her sitting down by the side 
of the hotel stenographer and dictating 
a letter, as though typewriters had 
wings and could keep up with a cyclone 
is enough to show that Miss Barrymore, 
before she began to characterize Emma 
McChesney, did not take the trouble to 
see how letters are really dictated in 
everyday life. In the second act, Mrs. 
McChesney determines to make a man 


of her son. She designs a petticoat for 
the market, but it does not seem to go, 
and she is disappointed because the firm 
of T. A. Buck is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and T. A. Buck, Jr., himself, is 
on the verge of nervous prostration be- 
cause of his unavowed love for her. Of 
course, the usual thing happens at a 
fashion-show—the new petticoat becomes 
the furor. A disgusting little twopenny 
tradesman tries to buy the rights to the 
petticoat for just the amount of one of 
the firm’s notes which is about to fall 
due. His offer is refused, and Emma 
McChesney goes on the road to sell her 
own petticoat and to save the credit of 
Buck. She is not heard from for weeks. 


Horace A. Vachell 
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Her son finds his way into the favor of 
the firm, and into the favor of the audi- 
ence. Finally Emma returns with a bag 
full of certified checks, and in the final 
act, which shows an empty flat about to 
be furnished, the usual happy ending 
takes place. 

The humor in the dialogue of this 
piece is the humor of the street. It is 
so isolated from the general construc- 
tion of Mr. Hobart’s plot that one actu- 
ally sees the actor brace himself in or- 
der to deliver each little joke. It is a 
most distressing thing that the writer of 
American comedy cannot associate hu- 
mor with character, but must have the 
old-time gags put into the mouths of 
his stage people. I suppose audiences like 
one person to look blankly at another 
and say, “My dear sir, you have a limou- 
sine exterior with a jitney brain.” That 
is certainly comment up-to-date, but we 
doubt whether it contains a human 
touch whieh will ring through the ages! 
Yet “Our Mrs. McChesney” is filled with 
flashes of humor of this kind. 

The play, we understand, is a great 
success. Is it not rather that Miss Bar- 
rymore’s personality is a great success? 
I have a sneaking feeling, however, that 
were this play sent on the road with 
some other than Miss Barrymore in the 
title réle, it would be a great success, 
because it has a type of cartoon humor 
our newspapers cultivate everywhere. 
And my criticism against the American 
public is, not that they like plays deal- 
ing with this kind of atmosphere, but 
that they are willing to accept as dra- 
matic art a dramatization so flimsily con- 
structed and so evidently packed with 
matter suggested by the McChesney 
stories. 

Charles Klein’s “Maggie Pepper,” 
though it failed in New York, had a long 
life on the road and in stock. A drama- 
tization of the “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford” stories circled and recircled the 
American continent. “It Pays to Adver- 
tise,” by far the best comedy of them 
all, amused American audiences for sev- 
eral seasons. This is proof of what the 
people want. The much-abused tired 
business man likes to go to the theater 
and view actors working with the furor 
which reflects his own activities during 
the daytime. It is the type of drama 
which fairly well represents the adver- 
tising sheet on the American newspaper, 
and, until we desire the deeper and more 
fundamental story, until characters come 
out of the story rather than thrust them- 
selves into it, we are bound to get noth- 
ing better than the external reflection of 
American life. “Our Mrs. McChesney” 
is of the external order. Mr. Hobart 
has done an acceptable piece of carpenter 
work, and both he and Miss Ferber 
should be thankful that they have Miss 
Barrymore to carry them along. But 
with all due deference to Miss Barry- 
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more’s own workmanship, which, in the 
past, has been varied and excellent, I 
fail to find in her present vehicle any 
effort on her part to characterize. In 
fact, there is no effort at all. She sim- 
ply walks through the réle and smiles 
her personality across the footlights. 


An Amusing Comedy by an 
English Author 


Mr. Horace A. Vachell wrote a book 
which he called “Quinney’s,” and which 
he dedicated to that estimable comedian, 
Mr. Cyril Maude. The very fact of this 
dedication would be fair indication to 
the reader that between the covers of 
this book there was to be a goodly 
amount of fun. Here is the case of a 
novelist who has dramatized his own 
novel. The play has just been brought 
to New York from the Haymarket The- 
ater in London, and reveals Mr. Vachell 
as a man of hopeful dramatic technique. 
It maintains that same excellence of 
characterization which was to be found 
in the novel, and at the same time brings 
forth most excellent humor through the 
handling of situation. There is a Mr. 
Quinney, the head of a household con- 
sisting of his wife and daughter, and 
the head also of a house filled with an- 
tique furniture, so antique and so valu- 
able as to win for himself quite a repu- 
tation as a seller of antiques. The un- 
fortunate thing is, however, that Mrs. 
Quinney has gotten it into her mind that 
her jolly, robust, energetic better-half 
is much fonder of a good piece of furni- 
ture than he is of her. The consequence 
is that from the moment the curtain 
rises, poor Quinney, with his independent 
enthusiasm for tables and chairs, and 
his unfeigned admiration for the beauty 
of his daughter, meets with many set- 
backs in his plan to marry her off to a 
person of higher station, being perfectly 
willing, through his ancient furniture, to 
bestow upon her a comfortable dowry. 
Love never develops in quarters where 
we most wish it for commercial reasons. 
Quinney might be able to spy a prize in 
the line of chairs, but in this play he is 
unable to understand anything at all 
about human nature. It is only by acci- 
dent he suddenly discovers that his 
daughter is in love with his foreman, and 
he adopts means of waylaying them 
which, even though resulting in a most 
humorous theatrical situation, are no 
less detestable from the standpoint of 
a father spying on his own child. He 
entraps the two lovers during a clan- 
destine meeting, and the psychology of 
his character spills all over in ill-de- 
fined reasons for his opposition to his 
daughter’s marriage. Nevertheless, the 
situation results in both daughter and 
wife hastening from his house at mid- 
night, and leaving him alone to ponder 
over the human problem before him. 








The plot is too long to give. It deals 
with a most unnecessary number of de- 
tails which detract from the general 
theme of the piece. This theme is the 
awakening of Mr. Quinney, and I be- 
lieve, myself, that though the author 
would have us conclude that Mr. Quin- 
ney finally does awaken through his love 
for his wife and daughter, he really 
awakens because of the fact that his 
foreman proves himself to be a better 
furniture expert than he is, and saves 
him from a most doubtful piece of ne- 
gotiation with a certain rich American 
gentleman. 

There is a scene in which Quinney de- 
cides to wear glasses, after he has found 
himself falling into errors of judgment 
in furniture that, through the boister- 
ous though excellent acting of Mr. Ross, 
is most enjoyable. Whether or not the 
author intended Mr. Quinney to see 
spiritually through those glasses I can- 
not even now determine. The only thing 
I do know is that he is a “homey” sort 
of a chap, fighting through obstinacy 
rather than through conviction, and sud- 
denly awakened in a most human way 
through the determined policy of his 
wife and daughter. 

This play is thoroughly in accord with 
the technique of the new school of Eng- 
lish playwrights; it shows Mr. Vachell 
to be a keen observer of certain phases 
of society. Though he has not yet fallen 
from the ways of the novelist in his 
work as a dramatist, he does show one 
most excellent quality, characteristic of 
the school of English playwrights—he is 
intently concerned about character. 

What this play would seem were it 
printed is another question. We have 
just had sent to us for review Mr. Va- 
chell’s “Seachlights” (George H. Doran 
Company), which, in point of technical 
arrangement, suggests him to be much 
more of an amateur than one would be- 
lieve on seeing “Quinney’s” in the thea- 
ter. Mr. Vachell evidently has studied 
dramatic art from those curious books of 
notation which the real dramatist tries 
to escape. His stage directions for 
“Searchlights” attempt to be so technical 
that they are quite lacking both in sug- 
gestion and imagination. He should fol- 
low more closely the narrative stage di- 
rections of Mr. Shaw. The latter some- 
times carries these directions a little too 
far, but still I do believe that a stage 
direction should be a readable presenta- 
tion of what the author wishes to have 
done by his actor and stage-manager. 

“Searchlights” is not strictly speaking 
a war drama, and yet it deals with a 
problem which concerns an Englishman 
born in Germany and subject to the eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany. The plot 
is much more stereotyped than “Quin- 
ney’s,” and the characterization much 
less descriptive. In the réle of the Ger- 
man Englishman, Mr. Vachel has pic- 








tured a very disgusting type of man, 
kind-hearted, thoroughly Teutonic in his 
bluster, who evidently, at the outbreak 
of the war, gives up all of his German 
connections, though commercially look- 
ing askance at the outcome of the war. 
The story deals with an ambitious fam- 
ily, the mother of which has erred in her 
youth and been untrue to her present 
husband. The fact is that the son of 
the pley is really not the son of his 
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father, and only by that baptism which 
he receives through fire on the field of 
battle does this son, the usual English 
irresponsible boy of the stage, finally 
win the support of his father, and serve 
through his bravery to bring husband 
and wife together. Of course, the son 
marries the daughter of the German 
Englishman. Such, crudely put, is the 
main theme of the play. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is now apeparing in the ré!e 
of the Honorable Mrs. Blaine, a part, 
somewhat akin to the Pinero Tanqueray 
days. But I believe that it was Mr. 
Vachell’s intention at first to focus the 
main interest in his piece on the char- 
acterization of Sir Adalbert Schmaltz. 

It is interesting to note how distinctly 
English Mr. Vachell is in his dialogue; 
for that reason I feel that, in all prob- 
ability, he will be more readily recog- 
nized in England than he will be in this 
country. “Quinney’s,” apart from its 
thoroughly English atmosphere, will suc- 
ceed largely because of the excellent por- 
traiture of the furniture-dealer. But I 
do not believe that “Searchlights” has 
much in it to appeal to the average 
American audience. 


The Unchastened Woman 


While Mr. Louis K. Anspacher has in 
no way written a very big play in “The 
Unchastened Woman,” he has succeeded 
than it is to the very exceptional and 
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in creating a most interesting character 
for us, such a character as one might 
expect in the novels of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward or of Mrs. Edith Wharton. Hav- 
ing seen the play, I do not believe that 
the distinctiveness of the character is 
any more to the credit of the dramatist 
splendid acting of Miss Emily Stevens. 
It is a pleasure to record that, not for 
several seasons have the critics been 
given a better, more conscientious and 
more brilliant performance from any of 
the younger generation of players. In 
no sense is the part of the unchastened 
woman “actor-proof.” It is entirely de- 
pendent on a thorough understanding of 
the limitations of the character, and any 
undue emphasis of feminine weakness 
would have coarsened and made less ef- 
fective the intentions of the part. Miss 
Elsie Ferguson in the “Strange Woman” 
succeeded very admirably in infusing 
into an atmosphere of old-fashioned 
staidness, a temperamental study of a 
foreign woman believing in free love. 
Miss Frances Starr, in Belasco’s pres- 
entation of Henri Bernstein’s “The Se- 
cret,” offered a careful study of dual per- 
sonality, where there was a direct change 
in temperament from black to white, 
from evil to goodness. But neither of 
these actresses could so well have simu- 
lated the person who is absolutely want- 
ing in moral purpose as Miss Stevens 
now simulates in “The Unchastened 
Woman.” 

It cannot be said that Mr. Anspacher 
at all times keeps clearly in mind the 
very subtle distinctions which would 
arise out of situations motivated by an 
unmoral, rather than an immoral woman. 
Taken in connection with the peculiar 
plot which he has selected, it is some- 
times difficult to determine whether he 
wishes his character to have definite in- 
tentions in the wielding of her in- 
stincts. or whether she simply acts 
through following the lines of least re- 
sistance. But the whole value of “The 
Unchastened Woman” lies in this one 
characterization, and to the credit of the 
dramatist it must be said that he has 
thoroughly realized the saving necessity: 
to have in his drama consistency of char- 
acterization if he cannot have consist- 
ency of story. In this respect the work- 
manship strikes one forcibly at the close 
of the play. 

How shall we designate “The Unchas- 
tened Woman”? As one whom experi- 
ence never chastens? As one whom 
warning never warns? Here is a woman 
absolutely wanting in love for her hus- 
band, and yet who goes through life 
seeking to have and to hold others whom 
she sees happy around her. The whole 
play deals with her wanton practice 
upon a thoroughly commendable and 
honest couple, the husband an architect 
who would amount to nothing were it 
not for the strength of character which 
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is supplied him by his wife. She is her- 
self a sympathetic type of social settle- 
ment worker. 

The husband of the unchastened 
woman would not be so reconciled to 
the situation were he not, in a way, in 
the power of his wife. For she has dis- 
covered youthful peccadillos on his side, 
and later ones, too, even though to all 
outward appearances and to judge by 
the final development of the plot, he is 
a law-abiding citizen. He awakens to 
his unfortunate position, and is amen- 
able to reason when the wife of the poor 
little architect talks to him on the sub- 
ject of factory laws. As I have said, 
the plot makes no particular difference. 
To us Mr. Anspacher takes us through 
scenes which show the poor architect 
under the spell of the unchastened 
woman, which show the misery brought 
upon the social settlement wife, who 
really is a very sensible little body, how- 
ever much Miss Christine Norman 
worked against her by her monotonous 
acting. And in the end, after the un- 
chastened woman has vilified people, not 
even stopping at accusations against her 
husband, she is brought to bay and is 
forced to apologize for certain objection- 
able remarks she has made. But is such 
a woman capable of really apologizing? 
When she leaves the stage, every one 
knows that she has gone through the 
form of apology simply to avoid an im- 
mediate scandal. In this respect she is 





Charlotte Walker With E. H. Sothern 
In The Two Virtues 


just like Hedda Gabler, who did not have 
the heart to pity poor Eilert Lévborg for 
putting a bullet through his vine-be- 
decked brains, but shuddered because he 
did not kill himself beautifully. 

If the unchastened woman ever did 
anything chaste, she did it unconscious- 
ly; force of circumstances putting her 
in moral channels, not for the sake of 
morality, but in order to save herself 
the inconvenience and annoyance that 
might follow discovery. So it is 
throughout the play. She smuggles 
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countless things through the custom- 
house, but brushes the consequences 
aside as though they were nothing. She 
plays with the life of the architect, but 
not with as much depth as Hedda Gabler 
played with her father’s pistols, when 
Assessor Brack came up the garden path. 
But she does not even have Hedda Gab- 
ler’s love of power; in her devilment she 
does not even rejoice that she has in her 
hands a human soul. She simply gnaws 
at the roots of all happiness, because 
upon such roots does her moralless na- 
ture exist. 

While Mr. Anspacher does not write 
with the excellent pen of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward at her best, Miss Emily Stevens 
does act with the technique and under- 
standing of that novelist at her best. 
And it is to the credit of such a young 
actress that, in every phase of the un- 
chastened woman’s character, she neither 
underestimates nor overemphasizes the 
possibilities of the part. 

Mr. H. Reeves Smith, as the much-to- 
be-sympathized-with husband, was dig- 
nified in his presence and satisfactory in 
his reading; while Mr. Hassard Short, 
as the architect, touched his lines with 
just that mental blankness and colorless- 
ness they demanded. The play is un- 
doubtedly worthy of success because of 
the real creation of an interesting femi- 
nine character. 








Dram atic Notes 


Mr. William Gillette has once more 
been regaling Broadway with his Bow- 
ery melodrama, “Sherlock Holmes,” and 
though Mr. Gillette has grown o'der with 
the years, we cannot in any way detect 
in him a diminution of power to ex- 
press the unexpressed. We had the same 
thrills in seeing him, after many years, 
in the réle of the detective, that we had 
when he gave his first performance of 
the part of Sherlock Holmes. And I am 
sure that we would find the same thing 
in his revival of “Secret Service.” Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews has just is- 
sued, in connection with the Columbia 
University Drama Museum, a brochure 
consisting of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Gillette before the Academy of Arts and 
Letters in 1913. It is entitled “The Illu- 
sion of the First Time in Acting,” and 
sets forth Mr. Gillette’s impression that 
an actor must always give a’ perform- 
ance as though it were being enacted by 
him for the first time. And in this ad- 
dress he emphasizes the importance of 
an actor simulating the réle of a stran- 
ger in the house entering the room as 
though he were absolutely unfamiliar 
with its topography. Certainly any one 
watching Mr. Gillette’s interpretation of 
Sherlock Holmes would realize that he 
was in every sense of the word a de- 
tective covering new ground, a man en- 
tering a strange room for the first time. 
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This quiet acting of his which, through 
the very neglect of detail, emphasizes de- 
tail, is what will always mark William 
Gillette’s work as distinctive. It is not 
likely to be communicable because it is 
so closely allied with his own person- 
ality. We understand that this is Mr. 
Gillette’s farewell year to the stage. Let 
us hope that it will be the kind of fare- 
well Mr. Forbes-Robertson and Madame 
Bernhardt are giving us—not final but 
indefini‘e. 








* * * 


Mr. E. H. Sothern has just returned to 
the stage after an absence of one year, 
and he has, at the same time, returned 
to his original vein of comedy instead 
of reviving one of the Shakespearean 
romantic dramas or tragedies. He se- 
lected as his vehicle Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 
“The Two Virtues,” which Sir George 
Alexander presented in London with 
such success. But we fear Mr. Sothern 
will hardly appeal to his very large pub- 
lic in the réle of Jeffery Panton, the 
student historian. The comedy is one 
which is essentially British in its class 
distinctions and in its humor, and after 
seeing it, one is in a quandary quite to 
understand what connection the title has 
with the story, even though we are made 
conscious through definite statement that 








the two virtues are charity and chas- 
tity. 
There is no need to outline the plot 


of such a play. It is available to the 
reading public in printed form. Nor is 
there much to say of a performance 
which generally speaking was of medi- 
ocre order, except Mr. Sothern’s own 
contribution. We have always consid- 
ered this actor as a comedian of the first 
rank—and those who have seen his 
Chumley and his revival of Dundreary 
will readily understand why it is that 
he is more at home in exuberance and 
naivete than he is in such heavy réles 
as Hamlet and Macbeth. In the pres- 
ent. play he is very exuberant, depict- 
ing with much illumination the character 
of a man thoroughly under the influence 
of the academic spirit. There is a ten- 
dency on his part to declaim at times— 
a fault which one can forgive him be- 
cause of his many years’ devotion to 
blank verse. There is at times an over- 
accentuation of dense understanding, 
more suited to the part of Dundreary 
than to the part Sutro has here written. 
But taking it altogether, Mr. Sothern’s 
return to comedy, without being very 
brilliant, is satisfactory, and it is to be 
hoped that in the near future he will 
find a better vehicle for his comedy tal- 
ents, which have for so many seasons 
been kept away from the public. 





The Great American 
Game of Bluff 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


drama of the world a noted savant 

proved to his own satisfaction at 
least that the successful plays of any 
country were the true keynote to national 
characteristics. In France, he says, 
where until the time of the war the na- 
tional keynote was sex, one finds the 
greatest and most popular plays based 
upon the varied themes of love ; in Ger- 
many the note struck is the deeper one 
of philosophy, or love hampered by “the 
law of the greater good,” or militarism; 
in England, where class distinction is 
spelt. with capitals, the most successful 
plays are those witty comedies of the 
drawing room which accentuate birth 
and breeding; and in America one finds 
the crook play and the comedy of trade. 
That would, to all intents and purposes, 
make America a land of clever black- 
guards and shopkeepers were it not that 
back of both professions (and a great 
many others) there lies the important 


rT. A recent dissertation upon the 


American characteristic of “bluff.” And 
however much we may protest against 
the commercial and the crooked asper- 
sions we cannot deny that every Amer- 
ican does love “a good bluffer,” and that 
is the real secret, if we are to believe 
the savant, of the present craze for the 
two types of play in America. 

Dramas of Dross, as someone has 
named the business play, have sprung 
into popularity during the last season or 
two, and now even Miss Ethel Barry- 
more has succumbed to their possibilities 
and is playing the réle of Emma Mc- 
Chesney, a female drummer in petti- 
coats (in more sense than one). Abe 
and Mawruss, of Potash and Perlmutter, 
have invested the public with such a love 
of the intricacies of the cloak and suit 
trade that a new series of events has 
been compressed into a play for them, 
and Jt Pays to Advertise has lifted even 
soap into the thespian pentagon of plots. 
The crook play is of much older deriva- 








tion. In fact, it really began with the 
old-time melodramas, with the exception 
that in the plays of yesteryear the hero 
was the blue-eyed gentleman with a mar- 
vellous love of truth, integrity and tenor 
solos, while nowadays it is the clever 
villain, the crook de luxe, who insinu- 
ates himself into the good graces of the 
audience who rejoice to see him evade 
the law of the land. 

It isn’t really that the audience is 
lawless, either; it’s simply a sheer Amer- 
ican delight in seeing a game of wits car- 
ried through, whether in trade, in 
finance or in crime. 

There is, however, one other type of 
play that never fails to have a popular 
appeal, and that is the comedy in which 
the effete Londoner comes up against the 
rough American West. Ruggles of Red 
Gap is just such a play, and it should 
therefore prove as great a success at the 
Lyric as its predecessor, The Road to 
Happiness. 

Ralph Herz will be the star in this 
dramatization of the novel by Harry Leon 
Wilson, and his appearance in the part 
is the actual fulfillment of a desire that 
was born in him when he first read the 
story in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 

At that time he was planning to ap- 
pear in Monsieur Poiret at the Little 
Theater here, and told me one day that 
the part he would like to have best of 
any would be that of Ruggles, which he 
was then reading. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said. “I feel as if 
he was fairly written for me, but I sup- 
pose as luck will have it, it may never be 
made into a play.” 

But it has been, and Mr. Herz will play 
the London valet who is lost by his 
master in a game of cards and comes to 
America, only to outdo the Americans 
themselves in the end. 

Nearly every one read the story, with 
its absurd misunderstandings arising out 
of the efforts of the Englishman to re- 
vamp the American household to fit Brit- 
ish standards, but Ruggles, in its stage 
version, is almost a musical comedy, for 
there is much incidental music, a chorus 
and several dance numbers which should 
add to its popularity with the average 
audience, F 

It is typically American in its atmos- 
phere, and its humor is of the true 
Yankee brand, while there is enough of 
the melodrama in the Western theme of 
it to lend the necessary thrills. 


At B. F. Keith's 


But while modified melodrama is hold- 
ing its own in the majority of theatres, 
the one-act thriller is fast being super- 
ceded with a new type of playlet in 
vaudeville. This is no other than a tab- 
loid musical comedy, and one of the 
quaintest of the new ones comes to B. 
F. Keith’s this month, headed by Sam 





Chip and Mary Marble. It is entitled 
“The Clock Shop,” and was—like so 
many other successful plays—originally 
a part of a Lamb’s Gambol, helping, as 
they put it, “to pass the time.” - All the 
characters are clocks, the Cuckoo and the 





Richard Bennett 


False Alarm Clocks being wicked, con- 
niving timepieces, while the others are 
good and modest. The little play has 
lots of quaint dances in it and three par- 
ticularly good songs in “All the World’s 
a Clock,” “The Key to My Heart” and 
“Gretchen.” 

At Keith’s this month the stars will 
also include Beatrice Herford, popular 
Kathleen Clifford, Dorothy Toy, with her 
marvellous double voice, and 
Amelia Stone and Armond 
Kalisz in a new act. 


At the Lyric and 
Adelphi 


It is doubtful, however, if 
even such an array of attrac- 
tions for playgoers can deviate 
even to a small degree the 
steady stream of pleasure- 
seekers that drift daily 
through the city hall seek A 
Full House, which is proving 
its name to the extent of S. R. 
O. signs. 

Just how long the run of this 
play will be has not been 
settled at this writing, but 
Experience, which was prom- 
ised for this month, has been 
corraled by Boston and seems 
likely to leave us “inexperi- 
enced” for the entire season, 
while even Trilby seems at 
present to be receding rather 
than advancing. In fact, all 
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signs point to a season of unusually long 
runs, due to some extent, so I am told, 
to the lack of plays, and also to the 
great success of those now on the boards. 

The long run of Daddy Long Legs has 
come to an end, and at the Broad, Elsie 
Ferguson is now starring in her latest 
big success, The Outcast. 


It is a far better vehicle for Miss Fer- 
guson’s undoubted art than was A 
Strange Woman, in which she was last 
seen here, but as the critics have already 
had their say about this play it needs 
no more than a mere mention here. 


The Birth of a Nation, which is break- 
ing all records for the length of its stay, 
has been shifted from the Forrest to the 
Garrick, where it wili remain all month, 
while at the Forrest is the fair Gaby 
Deslys with a show that is guaranteed to 
make its audience do what its name im- 
plies—“Stop! Look and Listen!” It is 
a huge melange of popular players in 
specialties all strung together on a thread 
of plot, some gorgeous gowns, excellent 
music and delightful dances. And what 
more need any one say? 


The unfortunate demise of the revived 
Orpheum or Penn Players at the Wal- 
nut has once more left the Knickerbocker 
in possession of the stock world, while 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
recently taken over by the Chestnut 
Street Opera House Company, the cry 
that this is the era of the motion pic- 
ture play is being proved daily—twice 
daily to be exact. 


There may s‘*ill come a time when 
Philadelphia will have a real live stock. 
Why does not some one revive some of the 
old Augustin Daly plays, like The Pri- 
vate Secretary? 





Mary Marble 





The Midnight Watch 


By John MacKaye Dunbar 


BOVE was the starlight eternal, 
A Below were the ceaseless waves, 
And lying between were the sailors— 
Silent as men in their graves; 
While I, on the quarterdeck standing, 
Joyously steering for home, 
Free, for the nonce, of my yearning 
Over the billows to roam; 
Dreamily thought of the mingling 
Elements there displayed 
Like unto strata of earth-land, 
One o’er the other one laid. 


High were the mystical heavens, 
Cumulus clouds between, 

Mortals at wearing vigil, 
Sleepers awhile serene; 

And, neath the boom from the forest, 
Sheltering ever mankind, 

Rolling the wonderful waters, 
Heeding the lash of the wind! 


My Garden 


By Percival Allen 


GARDEN do I keep, No cruel noises there 

Where all things timid creep, Affright the cautious hare, 

And where the shy, sweet thrush Only soft carols greet 
Wingeth across its hush. The rustle of its feet. 


The bee that rangeth far, Beneath the waking blooms 
Where my red blossoms are, Spiders on silver looms 

With slow and droning beat Weave silently the dew 
Searcheth for honey sweet. In patterns strange and new. 


My garden do I keep, 

Filled with the hush of sleep; 
As there from toil I cease, 

I call my garden Peace. 





The Heart of Philura* 


N THIS story appears the dear, delightful Miss Philura, 
I now the wife of the Rev. Silas Pettibone. Poor Miss 
Philura! The romance, so long in coming to its happy 
consummation, fails to bring the satisfaction expected and 
hoped for, and the mother-heart of the little lady remains 
unemptied of its treasure of love. 

But Miss Philura was not born to be wasted on the desert 
air. She comes into contact with a young married couple 
whose tragedy becomes her opportunity. It all ends happily 
and well. 

Mrs. Kingsley is at her best in work of this kind. The 
Heart of Philura will win a host of admiring readers. 


The Rose of Youtht 


HIS is another Fortunate Youth, a book with a hero 
who begins low and soars high—on the wings of an 
unquenchable enthusiasm, an indomitable spirit. 

Teddy is a dreamer of dreams, of course. No man who 
accomplishes things is ever anything else. Teddy starts life 
in most unpromising surroundings, but his dreams grow so 
real to him that he starts to make them come true. 

Mrs. Mordaunt has the true artist’s touch. Her work 
has literary quality of high value. The Rose of Youth stands 
high in the scale of real achievements among novels of more 
recent date. 


The Fortunes of Garin! 


T IS a pleasure to find Mary Johnston turning to so de- 
I lightful a theme as this which appears in her new story. 
All the romance of a time when love was the poet’s song, 
and war was man’s bold activity; all the fascination of that 
olden France, with its picturesque costuming, its quaint con- 
cepts of life, and its color so wonderfully blended of shadow 
and light—all these are in The Fortunes of Garin, making it 
a book to linger over, to enjoy to the full, if only for its fine- 
ness of flavor and its beauty of form. 

Those who have believed Miss Johnston to be the fore- 
most historical novelist in America have now to place her in a 
new category of authorship. Side by side with Jefferey Far- 
nol must she go for exquisiteness of literary finish, and for 
appreciation of the charm of ancient and medieval life, with its 
poetic note predominant, its men who love and hate with sin- 
gleness of purpose, its women who do brave deeds not to be 
matched even in this day of a far more advanced civilization. 

Garin the squire met his ideal lady, but never saw her face 
until circumstances caused his heart to speak her identity. 





Meanwhile he won his knighthood and fought right bravely, 
singing all the time besides of the “Fair Goal.” This gives the 
story, and the fortunes of Sir Knight are sufficiently varied 
to furnish all the colors of a fine old piece of tapestry to the 
story, which Miss Johnston weaves together with a master 
hand. 


The Obsession of Victoria Gracen* 


ICTORIA’S obsession is her “boys.” Mrs. Lutz is a 

V lover of boys, a mother to all the boys she can gather 

around her, a friend in and out of season and a wise 

counselor who never fails to be a delightful companion. She 

has put herself and her work for and among young people into 

this story, with the result that it is all wonderfully inspiring 
and uplifting. 

The boys themselves will love this story, and will be the 
hetter for its having been written. 

Mrs. Lutz writes exceptionally well when she puts her 
whole heart into it, as she does in this story. Out of experi- 
ences most dear to her she develops situations that are at once 
fresh and entertaining. No such book as this has been written 
by a popular novelist, and those who are interested in the 
growth of the young people will appreciate its sincerity and 
charm. 


The Golden Slippert 


IOLET STRANGE is a new type of character in de- 

V tective fiction. Young, charming, apparently wealthy, 

she devotes herself to tracing mysteries to their source 

and engages in some of the most unusual but most interest- 
ing exploits. 

The adventures of Violet Strange, as related by Mrs. 
Rohlfs, are really so many short stories centering around the 
small figure of this unique little detective. Some of the char- 
acters appear in more than one story, thus forming extra con- 
necting links. — 

The secret of Anna Katharine Green’s success lies in her 
gift of ingenuity. Of all writers of the detective story she 
seems to have the ability to create the most unexpected and 
thrilling situations, and to do it, too, without any undue ten- 
dency to melodrama. 


The Rose-Coloured Room! 


HIS new English writer has a quality of poetic charm 

I that is not to be denied. But her fiction is odd, exotic 
and just a trifle unhealthy. Her hero, with his typifi- 

cation of decadency, moves through the tale like a shadow 








*The Heart of Philura. By Florence Moore Kingsley. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.30, postpaid. 

+The Rose of Youth. By Elinor Mordaunt. John Lane 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

{The Fortunes of Garin. By Mary Johnston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.40, postpaid. 


*The Obsession of Victoria Gracen. By Grace Livingston 
Hill Lutz. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The Golden Slipper. By Anna Katharine Green. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

tThe Rose-Coloured Room. By Maude Little. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
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rather than a man, and his love-story lacks the flesh-and-blood 
quality that would make the story normal and strong. 

After all, why pick out the freaks in life and through 
them try to portray life? “They are the exceptions and not the 
rule, and their influence is more often than not for evil rather 
than for good. 

If the countryside was shocked by the peculiarities of the 
little house that had a room done in each color of the rain- 
bew, with a studio above in pure white, how much more is the 
reader shocked when the rose-colored room is added to the 
combination, for the purpose of housing the girl who was fas- 
cinated away from the normal trend of life by the poor weak- 
ling who lacked the manhood to protect her against both her- 
self and him? 

The more fastidious reader will enjoy the literary quality 
of The Rose-Coloured Room, but few will be impressed by its 
evident effort to be “different.” 


The Riddle of the Night* 


ITH a dash and a go that promise absorbing in- 

WV terest this tale of mystery and crime starts out. But 

the author gradually brings together so many vari- 

ous threads of the story that the weaving of them into a com- 

plete whole becomes a matter of considerable difficulty. The 

reader has trouble in keeping straight in the tale, and the in- 
terest lags accordingly. 

The situation is original, however, and the way in which 
Cleek of the Forty Faces is again used as the important agency 
in solving the mystery, gives one more opportunity for the exer- 
cise of that talented detective’s best faculties. 


The Single Code Girl* 


HE trust imposed upon Edward Allerton by his dying 

I mother made it difficult for him to decide upon the kind 

of man who might marry his sister. When a suitor 

appears it behooves Edward to put him to a test. This test 
forms an interesting part of this interesting story. 

But while Edward is testing the man who wants his sister, 
he himself comes into contact with a girl who has had an un- 
fortunate career. When Edward finds that the aunt in whom 
he believes will not help the girl he decides to help her himself. 
Which he does by marrying her. 

Mrs. Palmer handles a difficult problem with no small skill. 


*The Riddle of the Night. By Thomas W. Hanshew. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

*The Single Code Girl. By Bell Elliott Palmer. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 








MONG the newest fiction there are some books that 
A recommend themselves at once as being especially ap- 

propriate as gift books. We wish to make special men- 
tion of these. Of course, of some of them you will find reviews 
in this number; others will be treated in a larger way in the 
January number. 

Beltane the Smith. By Jefferey Farnol. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.40, postpaid. 

One of the most remarkable novels of the season. It is a 
piece of literary work that calls for very serious consideration. 
Few men or women can write the tale of old England as this 
author can write it, and his story of the smith who was some- 
thing other than he seemed; the narrative of his exploits, and 
the exquisite romance of his love-story, are really fresh and 
delightful experiences for the tired book reader. 


Fiction for Gift-M aking 





She also handles it with a sympathy and tenderness that make 
the book very delightful. It is not the usual type of problem 
story, but one in which life is photographed by an artist, and 
the retouching is done by a woman with heart. 


The Lost Prince* 


HE beauty of Mrs. Burnett’s stories is that any one can 

| read and enjoy them. The child can understand them 

and delight in their romance; the youth can find in- 

spiration in them; the older man or woman can appreciate their 

pathos and their humor and their delicate manner of showing 
human nature with its best foot forward. 

The Lost Prince is the story of a mysterious boy in Lon- 
don. He makes the acquaintance of an interesting cripple, and 
the two of them engage in some rather remarkable adven- 
tures, which take them all over Europe. In the end the iden- 
tities of the strange boy and his father are established—to the 
amazement of many people. 

There is enough of the fairy-story element in the tale to 
give it color and charm; there is enough of real life in it to 
give it strength and substance. The characterization is done 
with a skill that shows long practice, but with the result that 
shows the quality of an understanding heart. You can love 
the little prince as you loved Lord Fauntleroy, or as you loved 
Sara Crewe. Ard you expect something very much out of the 
ordinary to happen to him, for he discloses all manner of pos- 
sibilities in his sturdy ways and his ability to remain master 
of the situation in every instance. 


The Wooing of Rosamond Fayre! 


HEN a girl asks another girl to write her love-letters 
W for her she takes a pretty large risk. In the present 
instance, the result was disastrous—to the first girl. 
For the young man, who had never seen the girl he was sup- 
posed to marry, fell in love with the writer of the letters, and 
when he discovered that they were not the same he was de- 
termined to have the letter-writer for his wife. How he con- 
fused the two girls before he came to know them, and how 
the girls themselves worked out the problem, makes an enter- 
taining story, not so good as His Official Fiancee, but very 
clever and diverting. 
Mrs. Oliver Onions—known as Berta Ruck—promises to 
write some successful fiction. She is, of course, entirely lack- 
ing in her husband’s exceptional mastery. 





*The Lost Prince. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. The 
Century Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

*The Wooing of Rosamond Fayre. By Berta Ruck. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 





The Fortunes of Garin. By Mary Johnston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.40, postpaid. See reviews. 

Straight Down the Crooked Lane. By Bertha M. Runkle. 
The Century Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

This is a tale of India, novel and up-to-date. The author 
of The Helmet of Navarre shows that she can write the con- 
ventional novel and do it in a masterly way. Her small heroine, 
with all her problems—beginning with a divorced mother and 
a newly-found father—is very charming, and all of the story 
displays strength and originality. 

Dear Enemy. By Jean Webster. The Century Company. 
$1.30, postpaid. 

The author of Daddy Long Legs makes a heroine of Sally 
McBride. Sally becomes the manager of a home for orphan 
children and a big bear of a doctor threatens to eat her head 









off. But Sally is a captivating little miss and she conquers 
the bear. The love-story that results is most delightful. The 


book is all letters. Sally’s letters, many of them to the “dear 
enemy,” who became more than a friend. They are very en- 


gaging—just Sally herself, even to the little pen sketches that 
illustrate them. 

The Glorious Rascal. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. John 
Lane Company. ‘ 

Once again a tale of Francois Villon, the French poet and 
villain. Once again an engaging romance in Mr. McCarthy’s 
best vein. Here is the tale of a rascal, but a lovable rascal 
at that, and the manner of the telling makes the book a real 
literary feast. 

Hempfield. By David Grayson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Quiet, as a first novel by Grayson would be; but thrilling 
in its quietude. Just a little story of the things that hap- 
pened in a remote place in the country. Homely people, homely 
homes and homely happenings, but what a joy to know them 
all! The printing office is a veritable castle of romance. 





By John T. 


HEN Robert Shackleton planned his story of the life 
W. of the world-famous preacher, educator and lec- 


turer, Russell H. Conwell, he did well to build the 
narrative about the sword which citizens of his home town 
presented to Conwell when, in 1861, as a nineteen-year-old 
youth, he enlisted at the call of Abraham Lincoln. For this 
sword, and incidents connected with it, proved the inspiration 
of a life that has helped millions of men and women in their 
struggle for better things. 

Conwell, the soldier, had a friend, John Ring, who in- 
sisted on going with him as his servant. John Ring was as 
devoted to his Bible as he was to Captain Conwell, “He was 
deeply religious, and would read his Bible every evening be- 
fore turning in,” Dr. Conwell said, not long ago, to his biog- 
rapher. “In those days I was an atheist,” he continued, “or 
at least thought I was; and I used to laugh at Ring. After 
a while he took to reading the Bible outside my tent, on ac- 
count of my laughing at him. But he did not stop reading it, 
and his faithfulness to me remained unchanged.” 

One day, when the enemy surprised the camp, the soldiers 
retreated across a wooden bridge which they set on fire at once. 
But John Ring was not with the soldiers who had found safety. 
He had thought of his captain’s gift sword which—being too 
resplendent for use—hung on the wall of his tent, and had 
gone back for it. In spite of a withering fire from behind, 
he won his way across the burning covered bridge, but fell 
unconscious when he reached shallow water. A day or two 
later he died. 

“When I stood beside the body of John Ring, and realized 
that he had died for love of me, I made a vow that has formed 
my life,” Dr. Conwell has said. “I vowed that from that mo- 
ment I would live not only my own life, but that I would also 
live the life of John Ring. And from that moment I have 
worked sixteen hours every day—eight hours for John Ring’s 
work and eight hours for my own. Every morning when I 
rise I look at that sword, or if I am away from home I think 
of the sword, and vow anew that another day shall see six- 
teen hours of work from me. It was through John Ring and 
his giving his life through devotion to me that I became a 
Christian. This did not come about immediately, but it came 
before the war was over.” 


The Story of Russell H. Conwell 
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The Little Iliad. By Maurice Hewlett. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

One of the most striking things Mr. Hewlett has done. It 
is a study of the modern Helen and her exerise of her charms. 
If the author has taken liberties with the original epic, yet is 
he well-justified, for this is the twentieth century, and his peo- 
ple are modern to their finger-tips. But it is written beauti- 
fully, as Maurice Hewlett always writes, and it shows a pene- 
tration, a subtle, ironic humor that is much to be appreciated. 


The Gray Dawn. By Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


This is a stirring tale of the Vigilantes just after the Gold 
Rush. A young Southerner goes to the West and with his wife 
gets into the midst of things in California. It is a story full 
of action and the masterly handling that one looks for from 
Mr. White. It is vivid in coloring, and will keep the reader 
wide-awake from beginning to end. 


The Lost Prince. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. The 
Century Company. $1.35. See review. 


Faris, D. D. 


Some years passed before the soldier found his life work. 
“After the war was over he was a lawyer, he was a lecturer, 
he was an editor, he went around the world as a correspondent, 
he wrote books,” Mr. Shackleton says. “He kept making 
money, and kept losing it; he lost it through fire, through in- 
vestments, through aiding his friends.” But whatever he did 
he did his best. As a lawyer he would never take a case, either 
civil or criminal, that he considered wrong; and he kept cer- 
tain hours for consultation with those too poor to pay any 
fee. At one time he was guardian of sixty children! 

One day a woman asked his advice in regard to the dis- 
posing of a little church building in Lexington whose con- 
gregation had become unable to support it. After personal 
examination, he urged the members to save the church. In- 
spired by him, and following his leadership, they secured a 
new building in place of the old structure. While the church 
was building he would go out from Boston and preach to them 
on Sunday. 

The next step was natural. He decided to give up his 
lucrative law practice and become pastor of the church at six 
hundred dollars a year. 

Before long a struggling church in Philadelphia heard of 
the Lexington pastor and asked him to come to them. The 
salary promised was eight hundred dollars a year. The call 
was accepted, and in 1882 Conwell became pastor of the church 
to which he still ministers. 

The story of the next thirty years is a romance which 
Mr. Shackleton tells well. Inspired by a little girl’s gift of 
fifty-seven cents, the faith-filled pastor aroused his people to 
build a church that has accommodations for four thousand 
people. Responding to the appeal of a poor young: man for 
help in securing an education, he invited him to his study for 
a bit of tutoring—and within a short time forty students were 
sitting at his feet. Soon the clamor from students similarly 
situated became so great that it became necessary to start 
Temple College, which developed into Temple University. To- 
day the University occupies stately buildings, employs a large 
faculty, and enrolls thousands of students each year. 

And all this time he has preached sermons that have 
filled the church to the doors, has delivered lectures that have 
proved an inspiration to millions and has done countless other 
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things for his people, for his city and for the nation. One 
lecture—“Acres of Diamonds’”—he has delivered more than 
four thousand times, and every time it is a new lecture. His 
summers he spends on the lecture platform, going from place 
to place for three months, with never a day for rest. But not 
one cent of the proceeds finds it way into his own pocket. For 
years the net proceeds of the lectures have gone to some young 
man who is struggling for an education; each lecture delivered 
means another student helped and cheered. It is estimated that 
“Acres of Diamonds” has earned more than four million 
dollars, every cent of which has been given away. 

This outline of the story of Russell H. Conwell, D.D., 
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should be filled in by reading Acres of Diamonds and Their 
Discoverer, a book for which John Wanamaker has written an 
introduction in which occurs these words: 

“From the beginning of his career he has been a credible 
witness in the Court of Public Works to the truth of the strong 
language of the New Testament parable, where it says, ‘If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto the 
mountain, “Remove hence to yonder place,” and it shall remove 
and nothing shall be impossible to you.’” 

By faith Russell H. Conwell has removed many moun- 
tains. And he is still busy as ever, though he is approaching 
the end of four-score years. 


In the Hollow of His Hand 


Reviewed by Joseph M. Rogers 


N AN age which prides itself on “six best sellers” in fic- 
tion, it is interesting to know that there is an author of 
serious books who can point to sales of over a million 

copies in twenty different languages. Even at this there are 
many Americans who do not know Mr. Trine or his books and 
the loss is theirs. The author is a fruit-raiser in Illinois, who 
spends his leisure in writing the things which are within him. 
He has long been an exponent of sound ethics and of a re- 
ligion which works. His latest volume is more explicit in 
detail than some of its predecessors, and it is full of sound 
intellectual meat. 

His theme is Christianity as the religion of Jesus as op- 
posed to a theological cult, a sacerdotal caste and a slavish 
adhesion to creeds and dogmas which date largely from the 
Middle Ages. He declares that there has been a breaking 
down of official Christianity because it was founded on a be- 
lief in verbal inerrancy and plenary inspiration of the New 
Testament, because its creeds and dogma are not to be found 
in the Bible, but in the divisions and discussions which fol- 
lowed the pronouncement .of Christianity as an official re- 
ligion by Constantine. Men in this enlightened age generally 
refuse to subscribe to doctrines of no practical validity nor 
of any proof. What the people of to-day want is a working 
Christianity which appeals to their intelligence and satisfies 
their souls. It is found in the teachings of Jesus while on 
earth and not in the works of the schoolmen. 

It hardly need be said that the author has liberal views 
as to the exact status of the New Testament as it has come 
to us through many changes. He disbelieves in the virgin birth 
of Jesus, considering that the prefaces to Matthew and Luke 
are late additions made to satisfy the Oriental love of the 


*In the Hollow of His Hand. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 





mystic. He considers the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel as impossible, and all of the three synoptics are the 
result of translations, redactions and additions in which there 
is much error of statement seeing that none of them was 
written until a generation after the death of Jesus. 

But the author does believe that we have in its essence 
the teachings and the philosophy of Jesus and that they are 
a sufficient guide to right living and right thinking. He wants 
the church to get back to the elementary words of Jesus, which 
are so easily understood and so satisfying to the intelligence 
and the spiritual demands of our nature that they are easily 
workable and produce the best kind of fruit. All persons can 
accept them, whereas many refuse to believe in medizval 
dogmas which have been found worthless. The author does 
not think that Christianity has failed simply because he thinks 
it never has been tried properly. He thinks the time has come 
to stop talking about the Divinity of Jesus and apply our- 
selves to following His philosophy of life. 

Now there is nothing particularly new in all this except in 
the way it is presented. There are many books being printed 
along the same lines; there are clergymen who say it in the 
pulpit and lecturers who announce it from the platform. 
Wherein the present book differs from most is in the pleasing 
style in which it is written, its absolute sanity, its fine atti- 
tude toward life and in its directness of expression. It is not 
long; one can read it at a single sitting, but it contains enough 
food for thought to keep one busy for a long time. 

Whether our author is or is not right in all of his state- 
ments, his general proposition is true—that the world wants 
a working religion for every day in the week, and that it is 
less concerned about creeds than in practical results. And 
the important feature is that the book is constructive. It is 
an effort to replace with better things those which are dis- 
carded. 


A Christmas Wish 


By Norma Bright Carson 


HOUGH the miles between us are many, 
I can feel your kind, tender touch; 


If of wishes good there were any 
I would choose of them only such 
As would bring you nearer, 
And keep you dearer 
This precious Christmas Day. 















Theism and Humanism* 


T IS thirty-six years since the Hon. A. J. Balfour published 
I his Defence of Philosophic Doubt. At that time he was 
known simply as one of the nephews of Lord Salisbury, 
who had gone in for politics and was looked upon as a sort of 
flaneur in the House of Commons, which admired his literary 
style whenever he spoke, but did not take him seriously until 
many years later, when he showed himself one of the strongest 
of debaters and most efficient of administrators. Eventually 
he reached the premiership and is now First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in the Ministry of All the Talents, which is conduct- 
ing the affairs of the British Empire. 

In the meantime Mr. Balfour has increased in stature as 
a philosopher until he readily ranks with the greatest. He has 
published several volumes and many articles which have shown 
an extraordinary clarity of thought and ease in presentation. 
His Gifford Lectures at the University of Glasgow, delivered 
just before the outbreak of the Great War, are now published, 
after mature editing, for a reading public. Originally they 
were delivered without manuscript. 

Mr. Balfour has been known for a long time as a leading 
protagonist of Theism. He bases his beliefs neither on pure 
reason nor on revelation, but on common-sense and as the neces- 
sary result of a study of human life, its development and its 
aspirations. His is the direct antithesis of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy. Descartes believed in science because he felt that God 
could not lead men to think wrong. Balfour believes in God 
because he believes in science. 

Those who expect a formulated system of philosophy in 
these lectures will be disappointed. Mr. Balfour does not be- 
lieve in philosophic systems. He points out how from Aristotle 
to James one system has arisen after another to be discredited 
by all or many, and he looks for this process to continue. He 
thinks the future ages will develop new phases of philosophy 
as more is learned of the workings of nature and of the mind 
of man. He does not appeal to those who accept ready-made 
systems nor to those who implicitly believe that Naturalism 
accounts for everything. He does appeal to the honest doubter 
who cannot accept revelation and who has never found God 
interfering in the affairs of men. 

It would be impossible to outline his long argument here, 
but it may be said that he believes that esthetics and ethics, 
used in the larger definitions of these terms, come not from 
evolution but from God, that the highest and best aspects of 
the human mind cannot be accounted for by Monism nor by 
any system which is based on natural selection. He finds sci- 
ence wholly unable to account for the best in man, and he thinks 
that even the agnostic ought to think that there is at least an 
equal chance that God has accomplished this. On the mere 
doctrine of probabilities from a mathematical standpoint he 
makes it clear that this is the best solution. But back of all 
this he relies on common-sense, and upon the fact that human 
beings constantly act as if there were a God, to prove his case. 
He admits that he cannot in mere words state his case, nor can 
any one with words express all of their faith and belief. But 


he looks upon faith, not as unscientific and reactionary, but as. 


a fact—the dominating fact of existence. 

Mr. Balfour proves nothing by logic, and he cares little 
for what must be proved in that way. He appeals to living 
human beings on the simplest and broadest of foundations, and 
though his philosophy is profound it is neither systematic nor 
expressed in technical terminology. He appeals to the ordinary 
serious person and in a way that many will find convincing. 





*Theism and Humanism. By Arthur James Balfour. 
George H. Doran Company. 





W orks of General Interest 


There are few books like this which concede so much that they 
seem to give away their case and yet gain it through this very 
process. It hardly need be said that the fascinating literary 
style which characterizes not only all the author’s writings but 
his speeches is found here in unusual measure. Merely to read 


it as a work of art is a delight. Joseph M. Rogers 


The New Russia* 


HE author of this book traveled thousands of miles to 

I obtain his material. He went into places where no 

foreigner had been. As a result, he met the people, 

learned to know their lives and possibilities as few have done, 

and gathered information concerning their resources and the 

resources of the country that leads him to believe that the 
future of Russia is rich in unusual and big promises. 

The result is that he gives us a new point of view con- 
cerning the whole subject of Russia, and affords us a totally 
new understanding of many phases of Russian life. He is en- 
thusiastic in his belief in what may develop out of a country 
of such vast opportunities, a country of thousands of miles of 
untracked woodland, of untold riches in mines and water- 
power; it is a real vision which this author sees and which he 
tries to make us see. 

The book is very fully illustrated, chiefly from the author’s 
own photographs. 


Writing and Selling a Playt 


ITHIN the past few years we have had a number 
W. of books whose main purpose was to consider play 

writing from the theoretical point of view. These 
have been written mainly by people whose approach has been 
through academic channels. After many years of experi- 
ence in the practical workshop with his pupils, Professor Baker 
is about to bring forth his long-promised consideration of the 
technique of the drama. After years of critical experience, 
William Archer, during one of his ocean trips from London 
to New York, wrote his impressions of play-writing. All of 
these books are eagerly read and annotated by the amateur. 
The newest book in the field comes from inside the theater 
rather than from any outside academic angle. The author of 
Writing and Selling a Play has herself, at various times, been 
actress, writer and stage director. Often her attitude shows 
plainly the point of view of the professional play-reader. 

In this volume, therefore, the amateur will learn much 
of the practical side of the theater, as viewed by those who 
have to regard play-writing from its commercial standpoint. 
The whole spirit of the book breathes of high devotion to the 
play-writer’s art, and decided condescension toward the ama- 
ceur. Beginning with the very birth of an idea within the 
brain of the person prompted to write a play, the author pro- 
ceeds step by step to show the processes that have to be gone 
through until the night of the opening performance. Much 
of her discussion is a reiteration of matter already threshed 
out in Freytag, Price, Hennequin and Archer, a discussion 
here couched in very colloquial language with one excellent 
characteristic—wherever practicable the author illustrates her 
points by plays that have very recently been seen on the stage 
and are most likely to. be seen in stock for several years to 
come. 

It strikes me that this book has been written on the spur 


E. P. Dutton & 





*The New Russia. By Alan Lethbridge. 
Co. $5.00, postpaid. 

+Writing and Selling a Play. By Fanny Cannon. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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of the moment, although on every page one sees evidence of 
careful thought and long experience. It is a manual for im- 
mediate use. It describes conditions confronting the amateur 
in the theatrical world as they are to-day. Professing to be 
nothing more than a guide, written from the standpoint of the 
theatrical office, it naturally brushes aside all academic, all 
philosophic consideration of the dramatist’s profession and 
proceeds from one practical point to another, taking for 
granted that the initial requisites for a person who wishes to 
write a play are: that he have a sense of characterization; 
that he have the dramatic instinct, and that there is within 
him the burning desire to tell a story in dramatic form. Grant- 
ing that, this author proceeds very much after the manner 
of Price in his large book, The Analysis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle. Given the spiritual starting point in 
the writing of a play, I will grant that one may be taught 
certain principles of dramatic construction, just as one may 
be taught certain principles regarding the construction of a 
house or the building of a bridge. But the spiritual starting 
point must be assured; otherwise the amateur will be an ama- 
teur to the end of his days, or else turn out a “well made” 
dramatist of the old-fashioned order. 

Writing and Selling a Play is a very serviceable book. It 
is written in a most business-like manner, and does not deign 
to do more regarding the literary phases of the theater than 
to show how often the literary side of a play detracts from 
its dramatic value. If one looks in this book for any discus- 
sion of new technique, of new experiments in stagecraft, one 
will be disappointed. Here is an author who has in her varied 
experience examined manuscripts, good, bad and indifferent; 
evidently the larger proportion of them being bad. Out of the 
mélée she has come with a very definite idea as to what are 
the faults of the amateur, and her chapters, which are copi- 
ously broken up into paragraphs with enlightening headings, 
sound the warning as to what the novice shall not do, as well 
as trying to indicate the path along which the amateur should 
travel toward success. 

I should imagine that the farm boy who knew nothing 
whatever about the theater, and yet who was prompted to 
write a play—and stranger things than that have happened in 
these days when everyone is writing plays—would learn a 
great deal about the theater from this little book. He cer- 
tainly would gain an impresison that one should not rush into 
this most difficult of all techniques without thoroughly under- 
standing what the technique is: there is one thing in writing 
dialogue, there is another thing in writing dialogue which tells 
a story, but far greater still is it to be able to write dialogue 
which creates living, breathing characters. In two respects 
Miss Cannon has found the amateur manuscripts she has 
examined always erring: first, in the dramatic quality of the 
story; and ‘second, in the vital urgency of its dialogue. 

Such books as this always leave me with a considerable 
amount of confusion, probably because so much of the subject- 
matter is an old story. To the reader who is not associated 
with the theater, however, it will come in many respects with 
a certain freshness, and those who have manuscripts hidden 
in their desk drawer waiting to be sent to a manager, will 
greet with cordiality the chapter entitled “The Commercial 
Aspect,” which tells what one should do, and what one should 
not do, when submitting a play to a manager, either person- 
ally or through a play agent. When one reaches the end of 
the book one feels as though, in truth, he is a dramatist; for 
the author discusses terms as if she were about to accept a 
manuscript, and she discusses vaudeville, moving picture and 
stock rights as though it were simply a matter of putting your 
signatare to a contract. It is all very practical and easy to 
understand. This is a handbook of suggestion and, as such, 
I think it should have a wide sale. Personally, there was left 
in my mind a clearer impression of what a dramatist has been 
through with his play after I had read The True Adventures 
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of a Play, by Louis Evan Shipman. That book read like a 
novel; not so the present Writing and Selling a Play. It is 
replete with suggestions and illustrations, and the author 
backs up each argument fully, even taking the pains in her 
appendices to show the novice exactly what is meant by a 
scenario. She analyzes Sheldon’s “The Nigger” and Pinero’s 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” As a final first aid she gives 
a sample of a typical contract. 

It is not a bad thing for us to have a book of an avowedly 
practical nature regarding the theater—one that has a ten- 
dency to jeer at the literary and to jeer with a good purpose. 
If one can be dramatic and, at the same time, literary, so 
much the better. Shakespeare was fortunate in being a poet, 
but primarily he was a playwright. I fear that the so-called 
“high-brow” is only too willing to accept the literary in pref- 
erence to the dramatic, although the new English school, as 
typified by Shaw, Galsworthy, Synge and Masefield, pretty 
well illustrates that we can be both. That is one point in 
which the present book fails. I do not think that the author 
leaves an impression in the mind of her reader that one can be 
dramatic as well as literary. I think that from a practical 
experience as an actress, a producer and writer, and probably 
as a play reader, she would rather see a “well-made” play than 
one that is lacking in certain structural points and yet is 
literary insofar as its thinking is clear, its characterization 
sharp and its action dependent upon a certain psychological 
attitude toward the verities of life. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


G eorge Washington as a Farmer™ 


EORGE WASHINGTON has been threshed over so 
& thoroughly in literature that it is something of a sur- 

prise that a new book upon his activities can be pub- 
lished which will not only afford us some news but give us a 
new perspective of the man. This has been done by Pro- 
fessor Paul Leland Haworth, who for some years was con- 
nected with Bryn Mawr College. The author does not attempt 
so much to give us something unknown to scholars as to pre- 
sent the character of the Father of his Country in a rather 
new light. It is perfectly well known that Washington was 
the owner of considerable estates, and that at his death he was 
considered the wealthiest man in the United States. It is 
certain that such a distinction would not now help him politi- 
cally or any other man who aspires for office. , 

But Professor Haworth has taken the pains to go through 
all of the published and many of the unpublished manuscripts 
for the purpose of giving in a single volume the view of Wash- 
ington as he appeared on his own estates. It was unfortunate 
from a material point of view that Washington during the 
greatest part of his formative career was absent from the 
lands which he secured by inhesritance, purchase or by mar- 
riage. He had little opportunity to show the agricultural faith 
which was in him because from 1775 to 1797 his time was 
almost entirely given up to the public service. And these were 
the years which would have shown his best development as a 
farmer. 

It appears from this volume that Washington was a 
greatly disappointed man. He did manage at times to get in- 
come from his estates, and if his orders had been followed he 
would have gained much more. He was unfortunate in being 
known not only for wealth but for charity, and so his tenants, 
his employees and his slaves cheated him, loafed on him and 
made his financial life a good deal of a burden. He was sur- 
charged with noblesse oblige to an extent which would have 
ruined a man of lesser estate. Yet our author shows that he 
was an excellent husbandman, and to the extent of the time 
which he could devote to his estate he made it profitable. The 


By Paul Leland Ha- 
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story of his éxperiments with slavery, tenancy, as an employer 
and as the lord of the manor makes an interesting volume and 


gives a new light on the history of the first and greatest of 


Americans. Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Reconciliation of Government With 
Liberty*. 

RATHER amazing book is that of Professor John W. 
A Burgess, formerly of Columbia University, in which 

he deals with the age-long struggle of the individual 
against government. His whole purpose is to lay down an 
academic principle for the preservation of the proper rights 
of the individual as against the aggressions of the ruling 
power. For his own purpose he divides the subject into sov- 
ereignty, the executive power and the people as representing 
the individual. His aim is to show not only in theory, but as 
a result of experience just how the rights of the individual 
have been conserved best by existing forms of government 
against the ruling power itself. He goes into much detail as 
to the difference between the theoretical sovereignty of the 
people and the ruling power—which is, after all, largely aca- 
demic. 

Most of his book is taken up with a rather complete and 
interesting survey of the history of government throughout 
historic times with an effort to show wherein the principles 
which he has laid down have failed or have moderately suc- 
ceeded. This forms not only the bulk of his large volume, but 
its most interesting feature. As a learned scholar he can show 
the development of government from above to below, although 
it must be said that a good deal of what he gives us is rather 
as if his own premises had existed in the minds of the people 
from the very beginning, which unfortunately is not the fact. 
All has been experimental, but that progress has been made is 
undeniable. 

Our author reaches the opinion that the development of 
government with provisions against the encroachments upon the 
rights of the individual reached its highest development in this 
country before the Spanish war. That era he considers- the 
parting of the ways and the beginning of a facilis descensus 
Averni leading to the passage of the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which represents the beginning of the de- 
cline of the American republic. Hereafter he considers that 
property rights have been given over entirely to the govern- 
ment and that the individual has no redress. His outlook for 
the future is most gloomy. He also quotes with approval a 
sentiment of Emperor William, expressed long ago, which 
seems to indicate that he considers a benevolent despotism the 
best sort of government. 

There is much food for reflection in this volume, even if 
it may not carry conviction to all readers. The author is logi- 
cal and gives us a review of history which is concise and en- 
tertaining. It is a book not to be ignored by thoughtful read- 
ers, even if some consider it lacking in application to concrete 
facts of human passion, ambition and of economic forces. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Ivory, Apes and Peacocks 


RITERS must use words, sentences, paragraphs. 

WV Out of their paragraphs they build up what the 
rhetoricians call “whole compositions.” Now, 

James Huneker is an artist in words and a master of the 
sentence. He has never done very much with paragraphs, 
however. In that long-ago essay of his on Celtic literature 
Matthew Arnold said something uncomplimentary about the 
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architéctonic limitations of the Irish genius. Perhaps Arnold 
was right. 

Mr. Huneker is, withal, one of our best Yankee critics. 
Staccato and stimulating, he has written with Irish verve and 
Irish nerve. He has been witty and pithy and pungent. He 
has been unaffrighted by the neologism and the new reputa- 
tion. If, among American critics, Mr. Brownell is the peda- 
gogue and analyst, and Mr. More the preacher and philoso- 
pher, Mr. Huneker is the professional introducer. It is lucky 
his books of essays contain no index of proper names, for that 
would take up almost as much space as the essays themselves 
—and a good many of the names would be unfamiliar to dear 
old “average reader.” 

The best thing in Ivory, Apes and Peacocks is the open- 
ing essay—an appreciation of Joseph Conrad. Oceans of ink 
have flowed around Conrad these last few years; sometimes 
I am tempted to think the great Pole has had more critics than 
readers. Mr. Huneker is admirably fitted to appreciate the 
art of Conrad, and he does it without excess and to excellent 
purpose. I have read no criticism of Conrad which equals 
Mr. Huneker’s. Incidentally, this essay leads one painlessly 
on into appreciations of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy and other 
Slavic glooms. 

Mr. Huneker is less interesting when he writes about 
German artists in music and painting. Somehow there is no 
sense of conviction here. Perhaps the strain upon his famous 
receptiveness of temperament is really too great here. I like 
better The Magic Vermeer or even the paper on Jules La- 
forgue, “The Buffoon of the New Eternities,” than anything 
about Strauss, Sudermann and Schnitzler and all the masters 
of hallucination. On the whole, there is less enthusiasm in 
this last volume of Mr. Huneker’s excursions and alarums 
than in any earlier volume of his criticism. “It is hard to dis- 
criminate,” he confesses apropos of Joseph Conrad, but it 
doesn’t seem as hard for him to discriminate as once it did. 
With more of reservation there is, somehow, less of resili- 
ence. One cannot imagine Mr. Huneker in his early days 
writing quite so coldly of Lafcadio Hearn and Walt Whitman; 
he may be right—is right, one suspects—in his sager view; but 
discreet Professor Huneker is a let less exciting than James, 
the slashing, dashing penman of adventurous yesteryear. 


: Warren Barton Blake. 
Wales* 
T IS the purpose of this series to present history as we 
I nowadays understand it—a rounded-out picture of cus- 
toms, character, literature, art and the course of general 
development. To do this intelligently, comprehensively and 
at the same time adequately and interestingly, has been the 
aim of the authors of these books. The first two, published 
some time ago, were Ancient Greece and Republican Rome. 
The two new volumes are Mediaeval Italy and Wales. The 
volume on Wales begins with ‘Origins”—going back to prehis- 
toric times, to the pre-glacial period and its characteristics as 
nearly as scholars have succeeded, and following this with a 
consideration of the Druids, the Brythonic Conquest, the Ro- 
man Occupation, the Anglo-Saxon Invasion, Pre-Norman 
Wales, and so on to the Welsh Romance, the union between 
Wales and England, with final chapters on Coins, Musical In- 
struments and Seals. Some quite wonderful pictures are pro- 
vided, those of the Welsh castles in particular being of un- 
usual beauty. Diagrams and maps are also included with the 
text, which sums up in accurate fashion about all that is 
known of Wales and Welsh in any period of their existence 
down to the present. 
Naturally, the wealth of romance that centers about this 
rugged but significant corner of the larger of the British Isles, 
lends a charm and interest to this book that is peculiarly its 
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own. Less has been written about Wales than about most 
countries of especial historical significance, and this means 
that the present work will bring a wealth of fresh and useful 
information to both the student and the general reader. 

Mediaeval Italy covers from 305 to 1476 A. D. This is 
undoubtedly the most important part of Italy’s very important 
history, since in those centuries flourished the greatest of her 
statesmen, her poets and her churchmen. Into this book comes 
the story of Theodosius, of Alaric, of Attila, of Theodoric, St. 
Benedict and Justinian. Here are chapters on Gregory the 
Great, Venice, then supreme in the peninsula, on the Dark 
Age, Romanesque architecture, religious movements, art and 
the origins of Italian literature. The information is arranged 
in such a way as to give a very useful form of reference, and 
yet the interest is maintained through a certain popular spirit 
in the narrative. This book is also copiously illustrated, chiefly 
from photographs. : 


We Discover New England* 


HIS is the record of a motor trip from New York up 

I through the New England States and back again by 
a circular route that took in Bridgeport, Newport, 
Taunton, Boston, Gloucester, Kennebunkport, Burlington, Cor- 
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From We Discover New England 


nish, Lenox, Bedford, Tarrytown and many other places by 
the way. This took the author and her husband artist through 
the Washington Irving country, through the lovely Berkshires, 
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through Vermont, through the Maine woods and along the 
famous North Shore. 

The result was a host of vivid impressions, a collection 
of humorous and enjoyable episodes, and an acquisition of 
much information of various sorts about some very interest- 
ing places. Most New England travelers do a bit fiere or 
there—the Hales “did” New England pretty thoroughly. Mr. 
Hale made drawings as he went; Mrs. Hale saved ‘mind pic- 
tures” that now make a delightful book. What with the clever 
text on the one hand and the equally clever art work on the 
other this makes a most charming book. 


Love in Danger* 
HESE little dramas are akin to the plays which have 
I figured in the repertory of the Manchester Theater in 
England, and are excellent pictures of Cornish life. 
They deal with certain phases of the marriage question as re- 
lated to the folk of that section, and they have a certain 
amount of hardiness in their characterization which gives them 
a very distinct atmosphere. In fact, it is the characterization, 
intensive in its quality, and picturesque in its expression, which 
gives interest to these three dramas. They are called “The 
Subjection of Kezia,” “The Pixy” and “The Mothers,”. each 
one an act in length and each one calling for a cast of three 
persons. They are well written, but in order to succeed com- 
mercially on the stage would have to be used in a repertory 
of one-act plays. 

The quality of humor in the dialogue is not as well de- 
fined as it is, for example, in the “Seven Short Plays,” by Lady 
Gregory (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which have just been issued, 
nor can we say that their psychology is as consistently car- 
ried out. Of Mrs. Ellis’s three dramas, I think “The Pixy” is 
by far the most interesting from the standpoint of character 
and psychology; but it has not the distinction nor the literary 
quality that Masefield’s “The Tragedy of Nan” has, though 
it has similar color; the latter piece did not create for itself a 
very large theater public, and I fear that the genre drama 
requires for its increase a very special audience. Fortunately, 
however, a large number of people are reading dramas, and 
therefore both Mrs. Ellis’s and Lady Gregory’s plays are very 
warmly recommended. In Lady Gregory’s volume one will find 
“Spreading the News,” “The Rising of the Moon,” “The Work- 
house Ward,” “The Traveling Man” and “The Gaol Gate,” all 
of them figuring very prominently in the repertory of the 
Irish Players several years ago. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Paris Rebornt 


F ALL the books that have been written about the 
O early days of the war, this is undoubtedly one of the 
fairest and indisputably one of the most interesting. 
Mr. Gibbons wrote, you will remember, The New Map of Eu- 
rope, a valuable contribution to the literature of prognostica- 
tion as to developments to follow upon the heels of the great 
conflict. His newer book is a volume of impressions, originally 
written for “The Evening Telegraph,” of Philadelphia, and in 
these impressions he tells of what happened in Paris from the 
day Germany took up the cause of Austria to the Christmas 
Eve of 1914, when Paris still hovered on the edge of a pos- 
sible invasion, but prayed that it might be averted. 

Mr. Adams gives a graphic account of the mobilization 
which took place in Paris in August, 1914. He shows how 
then the real stuff of which the French are made revealed 
itself. If Paris grew quiet, yet it continued to smile with con- 
fidence; if its women wept, yet did they send out their men 
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bravely, glorying in the belief that for France they were 
making the sacrifice. 

The book is not prejudiced; the author states facts as he 
saw them. Naturally, his personal sympathies stay with the 
French. He comes nearest to confessing indignation when he 
recounts the horror of Rheims, but as he tell§ us, he is giving 
us his impressions of all that he saw, and is arguing neither 
for nor against any one cause. 

For the general demeanor of the French people in the 
face of great peril, he cannot say too much that is apprecia- 
tive. “Who wrote that the French were a degenerate race?” 
he asks. “Oh! the presumption of ignorance. I wish I could 
take the slanderer around Paris to-day!” This is written 
under date of September 24, 1914, when refugees were pour- 
ing into Paris, and the people there were doing all in their 
power to comfort and help them. 

Just before Christmas of last year, Mr. Gibbons sites a 
flying trip through Lyons, Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, Zurich, 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, Buda-Pesth and 
Innsbruck. He tells us that he returned to Paris on Christ- 
mas Eve with a heavy heart. For he then realized that the 
war would be long and that the sufferings of 1914 would be 
nothing as compared with those to follow in 1915. “Women 
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in tears” he writes, “that is the whole of this war epitomized 
in three words.” 

One arises from this book with a new point of view. It 
is a broader view and one perhaps more tolerant. If the aver- 
age American tourist showed up badly in the moment of crisis, 
perhaps it is as true that the average American at home as- 
sumes an attitude of too great complacency. The test of 
suffering is a big one—we in our presumptuous security do not 
begin to dream of what the suffering of a war like this one 
must mean. 


Bahaism and Its Claim* 


F making new religions there is and will be no end so 
O long as the world suffers from those unsettled mystics 
who easily fly off to novelty and sensational pretence. 

The latest to attract attention is Bahaism. It is a Persian 
shoot from the now dead Babism, which, in turn, had its roots 
in Siahism, and so forth. Dreamy mysticism, millennial hopes 
and poetic fancies are the sort of soil in which these Oriental 
growths flourish. Moreover, this aromatic, rosy soil is not 
wanting in the West. There are patches of it in our Chris- 
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tian churches. Consequenty, Bahaism, like Christian Science, 
New Thought and other semi-Christian cults is finding an 
American foothold. Already it has congregations in sixteen 
of our States, in Canada and in the great European countries. 

And what is it? First of all, it is a revolt from Moham- 
medanism; but it is a revolt that has become a distinctly in- 
dependent religion headed by the son of the original Baha 
Ullah, Abbas Effendi—now Abdul Baha. 

The claim is that the world needs a new religion, or, 
rather, religion renewed. Baha Ullah is the Father God him- 
self. He is ,or was) the very essence of God, whereas former 
great religious leaders were only minors of God. Thus it 
originates. 

One curious claim of Bahaism is that Baha Ullah sixty 
years ago spread the teachings of universal peace “sixty years 
ago when it was not even thought of by the people.” One can- 
nut but admire a great bluff like that! But what of the 
leader who does the bluffing? Only recently the Baha visited 
America and some Protestant churches opened their doors to 
him! 

It would be impossible to do justice to Dr. Wilson’s search- 
ing: investigation of Bahaism. He has been himself a resi- 
dent of Persia for over thirty years. .His book is the work of 
a scholar and not merely a temporary observer. While he 
shows that the numbers of Bahaists have been greatly exag- 
gerated it is time that Western peoples were informed of the 
insidious reptile at their doors. 

Briefly stated, the chapters present a historical sketch, 
the general claims, the specific claims, the relation of Baha- 
ism to Christianity, to the state, to woman and to morals. 
There is an interesting statistical comparison of Bahaist fol- 
lowers to those of Mormonism, Dowieism, Crowdyism, Theo- 
sophism, Vendantism, Spiritualism and Christian Science. 

Dr. Wilson, in this volume, has made a distinct contribu- 
tion—a necessary contribution to the curious story of religious 
propagandism. Bahaism will rise a little further, and then, 
like its predecessors, doubtless it will fall. It has no place in 
a Christian world. 





Patterson DuBois. 


What is a Christian ?* 

N THE last few years some of the greatest thinkers in the 
I world have been giving their best powers of thought to a 
searching investigation of the nature and place of Chris- 
tianity. In the first place, men like Professors Harnack, Eu- 
cken, Brown, Carver, Peabody and Rauschenbusch sought the 
essential meaning of the Christian fact in order that they 
might be able to state it in the terms of modern thought. They 
sought to get back of forms and words which have largely lost 
their original meaning and bind the significance of the life 
which these represented to the men of other generations. In 
the last few months men have been approaching the question 
from another point of view. The war in Europe came like a 
bolt from the blue, startling the Christian world and causing 
great searchings of heart among thoughtful people the world 
over. Men are asking, “Is the Christian ideal indeed prac- 
ticable, or must the world go back in the end to the ancient 
doctrine that might makes right?” Some claim that Chris- 
tian ethics have failed and discourse about the collapse of the 
thurch. It is this world crisis, with its haunting questions, 
that led the author to write this book, and it is in a very real 
sense “a book for the times.” He shows that a Christian is a 
man whose life is mastered by Christ. As such he has a 
philosophy of life, a moral ideal, a form of emotional experi- 
ence, a program for the working out of human relations, a 
Christian hope for the destiny of the individual and of the 
race. There is also a Christian organism in which the whole 
movement finds embodiment and expression. In working out 
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these different phases of the subject he shows what must be 
a Christian’s essential attitude towards war and wealth. Re- 
garding war he says, “defensive warfare, war in defense not 
only of national life and liberty but sometimes, it may be, even 
in defense of national ideals, is not only the right, but the duty 
of nations in a world so imperfectly moralized as this one in 
which we live.” This, and other conclusions are reached by 
the author through a process of unusually clear thinking which 
is presented in a most lucid and charming literary style. The 
book has a real message and is worthy of careful reading. 


John M. McInnis. 


The Case of American Drama* 


ROFESSOR DICKINSON has written a book full of 
Pp idealism, dealing with the forces that have moulded the 
theater as it is to-day, and with the newer forces that 
are tending to mould the theater as it will be to-morrow. It 
is strange, at this late date, to have a defender of the New 
Theater come forward, when the actual New Theater build- 
ing in New York is being used for such a popular form of 
amusement as “Ned Wayburn’s Town Topics.” It would seem 
as though God’s in His heaven, but not all is right with the 
theatrical world, even though Professor Dickinson finds in the 
now extinct New Theater all those excellent qualities which, 
had the theater been born of the people rather than come into 
existence fully grown from the purses of a number of New 
York millionaires, would have related it very closely to the 
state theaters of France, Germany and Russia. 

I am glad to find that Professor Dickinson emphasizes 
strongly that what the New Theater most lacked was some 
one with a critical pen to give expression in very definite terms 
to the standards that it set for itself. Lessing was such a 
critic in the past. In other words, to quote him, “No art can 
succeed that is out of reach of the criteria of its patrons. A 
theater that aims above the reach of the average patron must 
either struggle along, building a clientéle by the slow method of 
cultivation; or it must formally supply the critical interpre- 
tation of its own efforts.” It seems to me, however, that in 
the absence of an authoritative insistence of its policy and in 
the. very willingness on the part of the newspapers to judge 
of the efforts of the New Theater in the regular newspaper 
dramatic-criticism way, we have sufficient evidence of the fact 
that it would have been at that moment just as difficult to 
have created such a prophetic voice as it was to create an 
actually successful New Theater itself on soil unprepared for 
it. What really killed the New Theater was the fact that it 
came into existence subject to the very forces Professor Dick- 
inson, in a succeeding chapter which he calls “The Present 
Situation of the Stage in America,” criticizes under the head 
of fictitious values. No real art can succeed, subject to ficti- 
tious values, and that is a conclusion which has been reached 
through slow judgment and which, in a city like New York, 
for example, is coming generally to a very definite realization 
from year to year. 

Professor Dickinson is a great enthusiast on the subject 
of open-air performances, working from the standpoint that 
the stadium is an excellent outlet for the expression of demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. He gives a very excellent and succinct 
description of the activities in England and in America along 
these lines, defining historically as well as practically the dif- 
ferences between festival and pageantry, and connecting their 
development with certain demands of social democracy. 

This book of Professor Dickinson’s is in no way concrete. 
It occasionally resorts to definite example of what is being 
done and what has been done, but there is a strange absence 
of any specific mention of dramatists or of performances other 
than those that have been given in the open. Professor Dick- 
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inson undoubtedly takes a most academic attitude in his re- 
gard of the theater. I do not disapprove of the academic point 
of view, but I am totally opposed to the theater falling into 
the hands of the college man: not that he would not aim for 
what he considered to be the average standard, but I fear that 
there would be in his theater a condescension toward the demo- 
cratic mass, with the desire on his part to uplift that mass in 
directions where it would most strenuously oppose uplifting. 
Unless the theater is a special theater, I am not quite sure 
but that the college man would become disillusioned in his 
experiments with social democracy, especially if his standards 
were so tinged as are those of Professor Dickinson, with a 
conscious desire to awaken the nation to a realization of itself. 

It is strange that, compiling a book of such a practical 
scope as The Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Professor Dick- 
inson should not have followed it by a discussion a little more 
concrete than the present volume just issued. I do not be- 
lieve the reader, looking over what by analysis he claims is 
meant by American life, will quite understand the author’s 
reasoning, nor am I sure that the practical American play- 
wright will be willing to listen to his continued voice of ideal- 
ism. The book is written in a very serious vein, and repeatedly 
shows Professor Dickinson to be a man of delicate spiritual 
appreciation. In spite of an understanding of the economic 
and social problems confronting the theater to-day, the domi- 
nant tinge to his thought is philosophic, and in this volume he 
becomes as much a seer as he dares to be. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


The Social Institutions and Ideals of 
the Bible* 


HERE is a growing conviction of the need of a more 

l thorough study of the Bible in our schools and col- 
leges. This growing conviction is leading to definite 
constructive work along this line. A complete course of Bible 
study has been outlined by a joint committee representing the 
Eastern and Western sections of the Association of College 
Instructors in the Bible, the departments of colleges and uni- 
versities and of teacher-training of the Religious Education 
Association, the Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C.°A., and 
Sunday School Council. As a result of this action the Abing- 
don Press has undertaken the publication of a series of Bible 
study texts. Dr. Soares’s book is one of this series. It is in- 
tended as a text-book for college students, and has the char- 
acteristics of such a book in its general style and arrangement. 
It is a history of the evolution of Hebrew social institutions 
according to the modern critical theory of Bible history. There- 
fore, the author frankly tells us that it is an effort to recon- 
struct that old life. It is not so much a scientific study of the 
Bible text as a study of a certain theory of that text. If the 
assumption upon which this particular theory is based is cor- 
rect the book is a valuable text-book. If it is not it is worse 
than nothing, because it teaches a great many things that 
are not so. Some of the foremost scholars in the world have 
recently challenged this assumption. Is it fair to college stu- 
dents to ignore this fact in such a text-book as this? There 
is no question that there is a pressing need for text-books in 
this department of study, but we seriously doubt as to whether 
this particular series is meeting the need. It is only fair to 
say that Dr. Soares gives very much helpful information and 
makes many constructive suggestions in this discussion, but 
the trouble is that its main conception is open to serious ques- 
tion. When he comes to state the social task of to-day in the 
light of the social teachings of Jesus and the prophets his 
conclusions are pre-eminently sound. The social experience 
of the prophets and of Jesus was dependent upon their re- 
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ligious experience. It is for us to see that religion and social 
sympathy are not separated in our day. The social gospel of 
the Divine love must be a propaganda. Our social task is 
painstaking, continuous, scientific effort to understand the 
problems of modern life, and we must devote ourselves to it 
with a passion. There is no study that will help us to get this 
attitude and passion more than an earnest study of the real 
development of the social institutions and ideals of the Bible. 


J. M. MacInnis. 


Aristocracy and Justice* 


N HIS ninth series of “Shelburne Essays,” Professor More, 
I of Princeton, reprints articles which have appeared in the 
more serious reviews in the last two years. In this par- 
ticular group he is most interested in a study of democracy 
in the light of recent politico-sociological movements, which 
have for their end the uplifting of the race by means of legis- 
lation. Our author is a conservative. The Progressives would 
call him a reactionary, and doubtless he would agree to the 
definition. He does not believe in the doctrine that one man is 
as good as another, at least not until he has proved it. He 
does believe in an aristocracy of intelligence and conduct and 
is more than doubtful of most modern panaceas to give every 
one everything without working for it. 

His dictum is: “We are the servants of philosophy for 
good or evil,” and his aim is to propagate a correct philosophy 
of life. “In place of this excessive contemporaneity we shall 
‘give a share of larger time and honor to the hoarded lessons 
of antiquity,” is his belief for the future. Professor More 
is himself a philosopher who has drunk deep from all the 
springs of philosophy. He sees things as they are. He does 
not mistake pictures of things or names of things for the 
things themselves. In consequence he writes with great sanity 
and is by no means a pessimist. He desires men to prove all 
things and hold fast to what is good rather than to be blown 
about by every wind of social doctrine. For in his opinion 
it is the individual who counts for most, and just as the num- 
ber of well-equipped individuals increases so fast and no 
faster, will society in general be uplifted. His idea is that 
democracy always needs strong leadership of an aristocracy 
based on just consideration. It is a book for careful reading. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


What is Behind This War?t 


ORMER Senator Beveridge is known as a great talker 
F and a voluminous writer. For a time he occupied a good 

deal of space in public print, but since his retirement 
from the Senatorship he has not been heard from very much 
save in the politics of his own State. His new volume is made 
up of articles contributed to various publications and written 
during a visit last winter to the belligerent nations of Europe. 
This gives the book a transitory interest, although there are 
some things in it of more permanent value. What he saw and 
what he heard are interesting, but already some have lost 
their significance. 

Although the writer seems to sympathize with Germany 
the book is not controversial. What interests us most is his 
application of the war to our own country. He was most 
irnpressed with the way in which Germany and France com- 
mandeered the food and maintained fixed prices to the great 
benefit of those nations, while Great Britain did nothing of 
the sort. He believes that the two nations will maintain some- 
thing of this manner of distribution after the war, and thinks 
that it may go a long ways toward settling the vexed question 
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of food distribution the world over and particularly in our 
own country, where, as is well known, the consumer pays gen- 
erally more than twice what the producer receives. 
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While the book cannot be looked upon as a great philo- 
sophic handling of events still in progress, it does give some 
interesting pictures and provides matter for reflection. 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


The Northwest Amazons* 


HE great forests of the Amazons remain as they were 
I when Sir Walter Raleigh saw them three hundred 
years ago; not as they are pictured to the popular 
imagination, cool and inviting, swarming with game, monkeys, 
birds of brilliant plumage and butterflies of dazzling beauty. 
Those who know the real Amazon do not wonder that when 
every corner of the earth has been surveyed by the explorer, 
vast tracts of the forest remain untrodden. For they know 
that it is the gloomiest and most depressing region of the 
tropics, where the rain falls every day, and where the traveler 
must hack his way through an impenetrable tangle of thorny 
undergrowth unless he follow a stream bed, where scorpions 
and tarantulas and vampire bats wait for the white traveler, 
whose Indian carriers are apt to desert without warning and 
leave him marooned and starving in the forest. 
Captain Whiffen gives a most valuable and altogether 
admirable picture of the country and the people. Keen ob- 


servation, sympathy and insight, combined with wide reading 
and a power of literary expression, render every page de- 
lightful. 

The Indians of the Amazon have not changed at all since 
the first white men came among them three centuries ago, 


except perhaps in acquiring a more acute distrust of Euro- 
peans; and this is not surprising when one remembers the 
rubber collectors of Putumayo. There are no tribes in the 
ordinary sense; the unit is the joint family, which lives apart 
under its own elected chief in a large temporary hut cunningly 
concealed in the forest. Each unit is exogamous, and there is 
therefore a blood bond, more or less loose, between several 
joint families, which may be said to form a tribe; a number 
of tribes use a common language. A joint family may con- 
sist of two hundred individuals, and the largest of the language 
groups number fifteen thousand. 

Among the tribes there is perpetual feud; and only at 
times of extreme peril will five or six combine to fight under 
one leader. There is considerable variation in type. The light- 
colored, in whom Captain Whiffen discerns Mongolian affinities, 
look down upon the darker tribes, and with some reason, for 
they are superior in physique, cleaner in their habits and more 
ferocious in battle. The adult prisoners taken in war are eaten 
in ceremonial cannibalism. The people lick, but do not smoke 
tobacco, and ceremonial tobacco-licking is the prelude to every 
harangue in the interminable village councils. The book dis- 
cusses the various customs and origins of the tribes, and gives 
a very valuable account of the country and inhabitants of the 
Amazon. 


*The Northwest Amazons. By Thomas Whiffen. (Con- 
stable.) 





The Life Romance of Lloyd Georget 


T IS a fascinating story that Mr. Evans tells of the boy 
I from the cottage home who was to employ from the Treas- 
ury bench the rhetorical arts which he first practised at 
the village smithy. To-day when Mr. Lloyd George is not only 
the darling of the working classes but a minister who in the 
tremendous emergency of the war has shown himself patriotic 
and wise and energetic above his compeers on the Treasury 
bench, many will desire to read his life and to learn more about 
his early experiences and the steps by which he mounted up 
to his present position. 

Mr. Evans is not content to tell us of the past and to leave 
his hero as he crosses the threshold of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, but takes for his text Mr. Lloyd George’s recent decla- 
ration in the House of Commons that after the war the nation 
will be tired of domestic controversies and will devote its 
attention to the great questions of reconstruction. According 
to the author, Mr. Lloyd George is to be the Imperial states- 
man who will draw closer the bonds of union between the 
scattered British peoples. He can do his best work in the 
Cabinet of a recreated Empire, inasmuch as he would be freed 
from the trammels of past declarations and associations which 
must inevitably hamper his actions and lessen his influence in 
any purely domestic Ministry. Mr. Charles Sarolea, who con- 
tributes an introduction to the book, is likewise more concerned 
with the future than with the past. His hope is that Mr. 
Lloyd George will be the British Plenipotentiary to the Con- 
gress which will in due time frame the European settlement. 
So, if actuality corresponds with anticipation, the romance of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s career has hardly begun. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s success in the past has been primarily 
the reward of natural ability and a fearlessness peculiarly his 
own.. He has never held, as Mr. Evans remarks, milk-and- 
water views on anything. The spirit that led him in 1885 to 
declare that “humdrum Liberalism won’t win elections” is the 
spirit that has urged him to declare for the suspension of 
humdrum policies to enable the country to win the war. He 
has made mistakes from too great impetuosity, and there are 
many seeming inconsistencies in his career. In both directions 
he bears a close resemblance to Mr. Chamberlain; and Mr. 
Evans more than once draws a parallel between the careers 
of the two men. 

It is, of course, as an orator that Mr. Lloyd George has 
made the deepest impression upon his fellow-countrymen, and 
his power on the tribune cannot be better appreciated than by 
a re-reading of his war speeches. 





*The Life Romance of Lloyd George. By Beriah Evans. 
(Everyman. ) 














Pals First 
By Francis P. Elliott 


(Continued from page 48, Advertising Section) 


bar’l. But den dey all uv ’um done stop 
pesterin’ her "bout marryin’ ’um. Dat is, 
all but dat ’ar—” 


She checked herself, scowling. Her 
words died in a rumble. 


“Who, Aunt Caroline?” 

She looked cautiously towards the hall. 

“You—you ain’t gwine tell 
Dick I say anyt’ing?” 

My reply was reassuring. 
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Mister 


“Well, den”—with a deep breath—“it | 
dat Doctor Chilton; an’ I jus’ wanter tell | 
you he ain’t up ter no good—now you 


hear me!” 


“Ah!” I nodded with an air of being 


impressed and sympathetic. “Doctor 
Chilton—seems to me I’ve heard Dick 
speak of him.” 


“Course you has—dat his cousin, de 


las’ hair an’ hide uv kin he got in de | 


worl’.” She grunted. 
in’ much!” 


“But dat ain’t say- | 


I hazarded an anxious question as to | 


whether Doctor Chilton lived near. 

“Lawsie, no!” 
seemed to induce consternation. “He 
lives in town, but he comes trapesin’ out 
heah "bout ev’ry uther day, jowerin’ 
’round’ an’ givin’ orders ter ev’ybody on 
de place. My lan’!”—with a sniff—‘“I 
don’ know w’at we would ’a’ done ef ’t 
had turned out dat Mister Dick ’uz shore 
‘nuf dead laik Doctor Chilton say he am.” 

An odd curiosity pricked me. 
der why he thinks so.” 


“I dunno, He say he dead, but you see 
he ain’t, don’t you? So w’at dat ’mount 
to!” She twisted her shoulders with con- 
temptuous sniff. “I ’speck he want ter 
t’ink him dead!” 

I tried to look clerically shocked. 


She rolled her eyes. “La, honey,” with 
a smile, pitying and motherly, “you don’ 
know de worl’ laik I do; you ’ain’t got no 
ide’ fer a minit how wicked folks kin be. 
You preachers is laik lambs.” 

My sigh admitted my pastoral inno- 
cence. ; 

“Yes, sir; an’ "bout Doctor Chilton: | 
tell you I know dat man—you needn’t tell 
me! He want ter t’ink Mister Dick 
dead, ’cause den he ’herit ev’yt’ing he 
got.” She went on, encouraged by my 
demonstration of interest. “You see, he 
Mister Dick’s fus’ cousin—de las’ hide an’ 
hair uv kin folks he got in de whol’ 
worl’ sence ol’ Miss die. But he don’t 


“T won- 


act laik no kin folks, ’cept I’m boun’ ter 


say he bin mighty ’tentive doctorin’ Mis- 
ter Dick.” She made the concession re- 
luctantly. “He de one dat fin’ out dat 


The very suggestion | 


SS 
her still, laik a fly buzzin’ ’round’ a ciaer- | 
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Victrola XVI, $200 \ 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 


Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $350 
Victors, $10 to $100 


Will there be a 
Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s 
best music in all its beauty. 






The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, 
Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann- 
Heink and other famous singers. The superb 
art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other 
noted instrumentalists. The brilliant music 
of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other cele- 
brated organizations. The inimitable witti- 
cisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf 
Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other lead- 
ing comedians. 


Only the Victrola brings you all this won- 
derful variety of music—a delight every day 
in the year to every member of your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 
you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 $40 #50 $75 $100 *150 *200 *300 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination: 
There is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone 









Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 






Canadian Distributors 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Only Grand Prize 
(Highest Award) given to Dictionaries at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was granted to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


For Superiority of Educational Merit 


This neve creation answers with final authority all kinds of puzzling questions such 
as ‘* How is Prac myst pronounced ?”” ‘Where is Flanders ?’’ ‘** What is a coutinuous 
voyage ?"’ “* What is a howitzer ?"" “What is White Coal?’’ and thousands of others. 


THE BEST GIFT TO SELECT 


It is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information 
a source of constant education and enjoyment to all members 
of the home, school, or office. ‘he clear printing and beautiful 
bindings are lasting examples of the bookbinder’s art. This 
gift will be treasured, admired, and used long after the holiday 
season has passed. A daily reminder of the giver. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. The 
only dictionary with the divided page—a stroke of genius. 

REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS 
Write for specimen pages. illustration, etc. Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if you name The Book News Monihly. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





The Wanamaker Packet of 
20 Imported Christmas Cards 


This annual packet of ours is now known all over the coun- 
try, and orders come not only for a single packet, but for dozens 
at a time. Sunday Schools and Institutions order as many as a 
hundred packets. 

In the Packet for 1915 every card is a beautiful folding card, 
with a leaflet of four pages inserted, no two cards alike, average 
size 3 x 4 inches. If bought singly they would cost from 3 cents to 
5 cents each. We sell the entire Packet of 20 cards with envelopes 
for 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


The Wanamaker Packet of 
25 Christmas Post Cards 


The Wanamaker Packet of Post Cards has increased in popu- 
larity each year. The great number we use gives us the advantage 


of having our exclusive designs. Our customers appreciate this 
very convenient way of buying Christmas Post Cards, each packet 
having a variety of designs suitable to send to old or young people, 
25 cards, lithographed in colors, embossed, and imitation steel- 
engraved, all different designs with holly, mistletoe and evergreen 
decorations. Such cards usually sell at 25 cents a dozen; we sell 
the entire Packet of 25 cards for 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book 





| nate that was! 








Mister Dick got—got—” She hesitated, 
looking at me. “W’at dat long word dey 
calls it w’en dey got sump’n de matter 
wid deir lungs?” 

“Tuberculosis.” 

“Dat it. He fin’ Mister Dick got it or 
goin’ ter get it mighty bad. So he ’suade 
him ter take a sea voy’ge an’ trabel fer 
a year. You r’member how white he use’ 
ter be?” 

How white indeed! But the whiteness 
I remembered was of prison pallor; the 
brand of Danny’s three years’ confine- 
ment in the cells of San Quentin. 

“An’ dat ain’t all he ’suade him’’—her 
face clouded—“he ’suade him he ’ain’t 
got no right t’ wanter keep Miss Jean 
boun’ ter him ’less he see he gwine ter 
git well. He say while he gone he 
ought’n ter write t’ Miss Jean ’t all; an’ 
not ter ask her ter write. Well, sir, Mis- 
ter Dick don’ pay no ’tention ter him at 
fus’; he jus’ kinder laff at him. But his 
cousin, he keep a-workin’ an’ a-workin’; 
an’ fine’ly one day he spit out dat ef Mis- 
ter Dick ’uz honor’ble ez his pa an’ Marse 
Richard he’d act de way he ’vise him. An’ 
dat, sir, fetch Mister Dick up short! Now 
how come I know all dis is ’cause dey ’uz 


| talkin’ in de nex’ room—an’ I jus’ nat- 
| cherly heah ’um tru de keyhole.” 


“My! my!” I murmured, “how fortu- 


”? 


“Tt sutt’ny wuz, as I’m gwine ter te!’ 
you. Well, sir, dat man ’ain’t much 


| more’n got Mister Dick off ’fore he ccm: 


a-honeyin’ ’roun’ Miss Jean, tryir’ ' 
undermine him; seein’ ef he couldn’t cut 


| him out—und’stand? It ’uz de veh nex’ 
| week after Mister Dick go ’way. I r’- 


member, ‘cause Miss Jean ’d druv over 
in her ’lectric ter see ef we-all—dat’s 


| Alex an’ me—had heerd anyt’ing. She 


’ain’t heat a t’ing, she say; an’ she look 
so pale an’ sweet—jus’ laik one dem 
roses. She ’llow maybe sump’n happen 


| ter Mister Dick. An’ while I ’uz tellin’ 
| her dey countn’t nuttin’ happen ter Mis- 
| ter Dick, I look outer de winder, an’ who 
| should be sasshayin’ up de driveway but 


Docter Chilton! You see, he spy her ’lec- 
tric standin’ out dere in front. He jus’ 
pole right on in de li’bary whar Miss 
Jean is, an’ de fus’ t’ing I know I heah 
him tellin’ ’bout gettin’ a letter f’om 


| New York f’om Mister Dick. De reason 
| I heah him ’uz ’cause I have ter come 


back in dere ter put some mo’ coal on de 
fire an’ kinder brush eroun’ de h’arf. So 
I jus’ p’intedly couldn’t help hearin’ w’at 
dey ’uz talkin’ ’bout.” 
“Well, I should say not!” I encouraged. 
“He ‘uz tellin’ her "bout w’at a gran’ 


| time Mister Dick been havin’, galivant- 


in’ ter de op’ra an’ de fine rest’rants 
after de shows; an’ he let out—like it a 
kind uv slip—’bout him writin’ so much 
*bout some young lady—I disrememb’r 


News Monthly. 
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Second Volume Now Ready 


Works of 
Martin Luther 


The Standard Edition of 
Luther in English 


Price per volume, $2.00 net 












“*The Best Editions of 
the World’s Best Book’’ 


ASE YOUR BOOKSELLER 


FOR A GENUINE 


PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


with the famous Self- 
Pronouncing text (an 
original Holman idea) 


rig on the best 
an opaque pa- 

vr, from the clearest 
ype used in Bibles; ab- 
solutely flexible bind- 


r bet 

They wear er and look better 
after ten years’ service than many 
irresponsible editions do in ten 
months. 

Maps and Helps in the Teachers’ 






The 
ottions have been revised to date by Rev. 


. N. Peloubet, D. D. Our oldest favorite, 
4,000 Questions and Answers, is also includ- 
ed. Size, 5% x 8 inches. 

- $2.25 
2.65 


No. 4712 ETP Or igy Sa oe es 
No. 812RL (Red Letter Edition) 
Also in Black, Heavy-Face Type, 


pronouncing. 
No. 4412. 


Full 


non- 


Postage paid. 
leather, divinity circuit, overlapping 
covers, red under pure gold edges. 


Ask your Bookseller. If unable to supply, 
write to the Publishers 


A. J. HOLMAN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers and Publishers 


her name; but anyhow she live up on 
some highfalutin’ driveway dere. 


“*But o’ course,’ he say to her, ‘in tell- 
in’ you dis I’m jus’ bringin’ new coal in- 
ter de castle’—I t’ink dat w’at he say— 
an’ he smile kinder serkastic. ‘ Cause, uv 
course,’ he say, ‘you know mo’ ’bout all 
dis dan I do.’ 


“But huh! he never draw nuthin’ outer 
Miss Jean—no, sir! She jus’ kinder 
smile wid her chin up higher ’n her col- 
lar stays an’ den she turn ’roun’ ter me 
whar I ’uz pickin’ up some scraps o’ lint 
w’at I spied under de aidge uv de rug. 

“*Soon ’s you ready, Aunt Car’line}’ 
she says, ‘I’ll take you in town wid me 
ter pick out dat cedar chist.’ 

“Well, sir, I got to tell you I wall’d my 
eyes up at her fer a minit, ’cause I ain’t 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


Trade Mark Trade Mark 
32d printing (320th thousand) 


“The success of the POLLYANNA books has been 
hardly short of wonderful, and proves that the 
people are ever in sympathy with a happy, 
healthful philosophy and that optimism is the 
order of the day.’’—Detroit Saturday Night. Net, 
$1.25; carriage paid, $1.40. 


The Spell of the 
Holy Land 


By ARCHIE BELL. “In all the 
voluminous literature on the 
Holy Land there is no other 
quite like this brilliantly yet 
faithfully written book.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. Boxed, net 
$2.50; carriage paid, $2.70. 


Anne of the Island 


A Sequel to “‘Anne of Green Gablés’’ and “Anne 
of Avonlea”’ 
8th printing (40th thousand) 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY. ‘Anne Shirley comes 
back the same old Anne, beautiful, brilliant and 
charming. In many ways this new story is the 
author’s best.’’—Boston Transcript. Net, $1.25; 
carriage paid, $1.40. 


Published 


| an’ she order me a chist, too. But w’en 





nuver heah "bout no cedar chist befo’; | 
but I ’spicion’ sump’n right off, an’ I tell | 


her I got ter go right ’way ef I git back 
in time ter put on meh dinner. She say, 
‘You hurry, den, Car’line’; an’ she git 
right up an’ stan’ waitin’. Well, sir, w’en 
I git out in de hall—on de way ter git 
meh hat an’ shawl—I stop a minit by de 
doah ter kinder straighten a picture dat 
‘uz sorter wopper-jawed an’ heah him 
say ‘You break yo’ springs wid dat ol’ 
hip’pot’mus.’ Now, w’at you t’ink er dat?” 

“Outrageous!” I pronounced, indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, anyhow, I did go in wid her— 





we ’uz startin’ off, Doctor Chilton come 
out ter de po’ch, lookin’ kinder put out; 
but she tell him good-by in de smilin’est, 


| laffenest way. Dis until her an’ me git 


’roun’ de turn uv de pike; an’ den I see 


| she ’uz lookin’ straight ahead ’cross dat 


li’le steerin’-po'e an’ kinder draggin’ her 


| lip tru her li’le teeth; an’ I seed by de 


shinin’ uv her eyes dat she ’uz jus’ "bout 
bubblin’ over ter cry. So I jus’ reach 
over an’ cotch her hand dere on de pole, 
an’—lawsie mercy! ef we didn’t jus’ miss 
jerkin’ into a ditch, we went so wibble- 
wobbly fer a minit. I say, ‘Don’ you 
min’ ’bout dat man, honey! Deh ain’t 


Best Books for Gifts 
The Spell of Belgium 


“Mrs. Anderson’s book will well repay the reading of it, and its charming outer 
garb and excellent illustrations keep up the standard set by the publishers for their 
beautiful SPELL SERIES.”—Monthly Book Review. 

Ilustrated in color and in duogravure. 
Boxed, net $2.50. Carriage paid, $2.70. 


from 


Page’s 
List 
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MRS. LARZ ANDERSON’S 
NEW BOOK 


Pollyanna Grows Up 


Trade Mark 


The Second Glad Book 
Tyvede OO 


Mark 


6th printing (160th thousand) 
*‘Pollyanna’s girlhood and maidenhood are just 
as cheery, helpful and actively optimistic as her 
childhood narrated in the first GLAD BOOK was 
glad. She is really irresistible.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. Net, $1.25; carriage paid, $1.40. 


The Spell of Flanders 


BY EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE. 
“A vivacious history of Flan- 
ders, rich in details such as no 
other guide book gives, and a 
handbook of architectural and 
artistic attainments.” — The 
Continent. Boxed, net $2.50; 
carriage paid, $2.70. 


Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


Trade Mark Trade Mark 


Calendar for 1916 


2d printing  ~ 
“One of those calendars that will be kept long 
after its immediate usefulness is over with, since 
it is a continual reminder of the ‘glad game.’ ’— 
Waterbury American. Boxed, net, $1.50; car- 
riage paid, $1.65. 













53 Beacon Street 
Boston 


nuthin’ true ’cept dat Mister Dick jus’ 
worship de groun’ you walk on. He ain’t 
nuver t’inkin’ ’bout nobody but you!’ 

“At dat she jus’ look at me kinder 
misty an’ quick smilin’—jus’ laik de sun 
flashin’ tru de clouds an’ off ag’in some 
cloudy days—an’ she say, ‘I know!’ wid 
de deepes’ bref; an’ den I know she 
wa’n’t troubled none ’bout dat. ‘But oh, 
Aunt Car’line,’ she say, ‘how kin men 
be so mean!’ An’ I knowed she ain’t 
meanin’ Mister Dick nuther! 

“*An’ ’ain’t you heerd nuthin’ f’om 
him, ’t all, honey?’ I ax her; an’ we'd 
got into town an’ ’uz purty neah over de 
Cumb’lan’ River bridge by dat time. 


A DIARY 


That is good for 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Christmas Gifts for the | THE WANAMAKER 


Lover of Books 


CHARLES DICKENS. Complete Works. New 
National Edition. 40 volumes. Cloth. Regular price, 
$20. Our special price, $13.50. Full limp leather. 
Regular price, $40. Our special price, $27.50. 

The type of the New National Dickens is the same large 
size as is used in the famous English Edition issued in 1907. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank, “Phiz” and other famous old Dick- 
ens illustrators. Printed on Bible paper. Handy size, 5 x 7% 
inches. We have but a limited number of sets to offer at these 


special prices; when they are sold the original price will 
prevail. 





HONORE DE BALZAC. Novels and Tales. The 
Saintsbury text, with complete introductions and valu- 
able new indexes. 18 volumes. Full limp leather. 
Regular price, $22.50. Our special price, $10.80. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Complete Works. 
Printed by special arrangement with The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 9% volumes. Publication price, $13.50. 
Our price, $6.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9. 

Contents: Poems, Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories; 
Prudence Palfrey, and A Rivermouth Romance; The Queen 
of Sheba, and Other Stories; The Stillwater Tragedy; The 
Story of a Bad Boy, and The Little Violinist. with Other 
Sketches; From Ponkapog to Pesth, and An Old Town by the 
Sea; Ponkapog Papers, A Sea Turn, and Other Matters. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. The Leather 
Stocking Tales. 5 volumes. Printed by special arrange- 
ment with The Houghton Mifflin Company. Our price, 
$3.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $5. 


Contents: The Deerslayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The 
Pathfinder, The Pioneers, The Prairie. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Complete Works. 6 
volumes. Our special price, $4. Three-quarters leather. 
Our price, $6. 

Contents: Nature Addresses and Lectures: Essays. First 
Series; Essays, Second Series; Representative Men, English 
Traits, Conduct of Life, Society and Solitude, Letters and 
Social Aims, Poems, Lectures and Biographical Sketches, Mis- 
cellanies, Natural History of Intellect, and Other Papers. 


EDWARD GIBBON. History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, with Notes by Milman, Gui- 
zot and Wencke. Edited by Dr. William Smith. 5 
volumes. Bound in Holliston Library buckram. Our 
price, $5.25. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $6.50. 


F. BRET HARTE. Selected Works. 12 volumes. 
Printed by special arrangement with The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. . Our price, $8.50. Three-quarters 
leather. Our price, $12. 

Contents: The Luck of Roaring Camp, Mrs. Skaggs’s Hus- 
bands, Tales of the Argonauts, Cressy, A Ward of the Golden 
Gate, A First Family of Tasajara, Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
Susy, Sally Dows, Clarence, In a Hollow of the Hills, Barker’s 
Luck, Three Partners, Tales of Trail and Town, Stories in 
Light and Shadow, a Protege of Jack Hamlin’s, Mr. Jack 
Hamlin’s Mediation, From Sandhill to Pine, Under the Red- 
woods, Openings in the Old Trail, Condensed Novels, Condensed 
Novels, Second Series; Trent’s Trust and other stories. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
10 volumes. 


Complete Works. 
Printed by special arrangement with The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Our price, $7.50. Three- 
quarters leather. Our price, $10. 


Contents: Twice-Told Tales, Mosses From an Old Manse, 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow-Image, A Won- 
der-Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair, The 
Scarlet Letter and The Blithedale Romance, The Marble Faun, 
Our Old Home, and English Note-Books, American Note- 
Books, French and Italian Note-Books; the Dolliver Ro- 
mance, Fanshawe, Septimus Felton, and, in an Appendix, The 
Ancestral Footstep; Tales, Sketches, and other papers; with 
biographical sketch by G. P. Lathrop; Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, 
edited by Julian Hawthorne, and with indexes. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. The Breakfast 
Table Series. 4 volumes. Printed by special arrange- 
ment with The Houghton Mifflin Company. Our price, 
$2.75. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $4. 

Contents: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. The Pro- 


fessor at the Breakfast Table, The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 
Over the Teacups. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Works. Authorized edi- 
tion. 9 volumes. Not a complete edition, but a collec- 
tion of Kipling’s earlier writings, including many of his 
most famous works. Our price, $3.50. Half leather. 
Our price, $4.85. 


Contains: Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, in 
Black and White; Under the Deodars, The Phantom ‘Rick- 
shaw, Wee Willie Winkie, Plain Tales from the Hills, Life’s 
Handicap, Being Stories of Mine Own People, the Light That 
Failed, Departmental Ditties, Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads; From Sea to Sea, Letters of Marque, Letters of Travel. 
American Notes, The City of Dreadful Night, etc. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Complete Works. 10 
volumes. One-half calf. Our special price, $12.50. 

Text in large type, with copious notes and comments by 
Henry Norman Hudson, M. A., Israel Gollancz, M. A., C. H 


Herford, Litt. D., and numerous other Eminent Shakespearean 
authorities. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Works. 10 vol- 
umes. A special edition printed by arrangement with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each volume averages over 
600 pages, printed on high-grade opaque paper, with 
frontispieces and decorated title-pages. Our price. 
$6.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9.75. 

Contains: Treasure Island, the Black Arrow, Kidnapped. 
David Balfour, The Wrecker, the Wrong Box, The Ebb Tide. 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, The Master of Ballantrae, Weir 
of Hermiston, Poems, St. Ives, John Nicholson, The Story of a 
Lie, The Body Snatcher, The Merry Men, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Prince Otto, New Arabian Nights, The Dynamiter, Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, Memories and Portraits, Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books. An Inland Voyage. Travels with a Donkey. 
The Silverado Squatters, The Amateur Emigrant, Across the 
Plains. 
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BOOK STORE 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. Illustrated with 38 collo- 
type reproductions from photographs by Mabel Eardley- 
Wilmot, and with decorative cover design, title-page, 
initials and tail-pieces by W. G. Johnson. Beautifully 
printed in two colors on hand-made paper. 4to. Pub- 
lication price, $3. Our special price, $1.50. 

Those who have seen Lady Eardley-Wilmot’s beautiful pho- 
Sarepate illustrations for “The Light of Asia” will rejoice to 


find her applying her delicate and sympathetic art in similar 
fashion to Fitzgerald’s great translation. 


SALESMANSHIP. An Artistic Science. As writ- 
ten by Elliott Withers. Printed in two colors (at the 
Knickerbocker Press), on specially rough paper, deckled 
edge. Bound in limp ooze calf; stamped in gold. Moire 
linings inside of cover; gilt top. Size, 6% x 9 inches. 
Publication price, $2. Our special price, 75 cents. 


A message to all men who sell goods. A good book for an 
employer to present to his co-workers. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1914. The 
bound volumes of this magaine of contemporary his- 
tory, poetry, literature and illustration. Two large 8vo. 
aa Publication price, $5.50. Our special price, 

1.75. 

Some of the contributors to this year’s issues are 
as follows. 

BE. F. Benson, Stephen Leacock, Edwin H. Blashfield, Fran- 
ces Little, Oliver Herford, H. Addington Bruce, May Sinclair, 
Simeon Strunsky, Rudyard Ln eee gl Brand Whitlock, Kate Gor- 
don, W. Morgan Shuster, Richard Le Gallienne, Henri Fabre, 
Amelia Barr, Edwin Bjorkman, Harrison Rhodes, Henry Van 
Dyke, Robert Haven Schauffler, Brander Matthews, Walter 
Littlefield, Reginald De Koven, W. T. Larned, Andrew Car- 
negie, Winston Churchill, William Winter, Laura B. Richards, 
G. K. Chesterton, Jacob A. Riis, Sir Johnston Forbes Robert- 
son and many other writers and artists of like fame. 

Cartoons, contemporary verse and hundreds of illustrations 
in color and black and white. A year’s reading and a repre- 


sentative selection of the year’s literature are in these two 
volumes. 


ROYAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. Contributed 
by Marjory Hollings, Edith M. Keate, Catherine Jami- 
son, Grace A. Ellis. Edited by R. S. Rait. 8vo. With 
32 full-page illustrations. Publication price, $2.50. Our 
special price, $1.15. 

Contents: Windsor Castle, Hampton Court Palace, White- 
hall, St. James’ Palaces, Kensington Palace, Buckingham 


Gives some account of the life lived by sovereigns of 
England within their great houses and shows with what 
periods and events of English history these are associated. 


ROYAL PALACES OF SCOTLAND. By Helen 
Douglas-Irvine, M.A. Edited by R. S. Rait. 8vo. With 
18 full-page illustrations. Publication price, $2.50. Our 
special price, $1.15. 

Contents: Edinburgh Castle and Holyrood Palace, Stirling 
Castle, Falkland Castle, Linlithgow Palace, Balmoral Castle. 

The story of the dwellings of the Royal Palaces of Scot- 
land will, it is believed, not be found inferior in interest to the 
volumes with which it is associated. The opinions expressed 
in the book are those of the writer. 


NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. By Joh Fyvie. With illustrations. 
8vo. Gilt top. Publication ‘price, $3.50. Our special 
price, $1.00. 

Contents: I—A Grande Dame, Lady Mary Coke, 1726-1811. 
II—A Journalistic Parson, Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, Bart, 1745- 
1824. III—A Hunted Heiress. The Countess of Strathmore, 
1749-1800. IV—A_ Professional Beggar, Saaiptysde-Weese Ca- 
rew, 1693 (7?)-1758. V—A Unique Hostess, Elizabeth, Lady 
Holland, 1770-1845. VI—A Metaphysical Humorist, Abraham 
Tucker, 1705-1774. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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If you are in doubt as to the holiday gift for 
relatives, friends, the constant reader, or the one 
who picks up a book now and then, decide right 
now on one of the following BOOK SPECIALS 


which we offer at exceptional prices. 














THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Drawn 
from original sources and containing many speeches, 
letters and telegrams hitherto unpublished. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. 2 volumes. Our special price, $1.50. 

It is Lincoln the man, as seen by his fellows and revealed 


by his own acts and words, that the author has tried to 
picture. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. In Fiction and 
Prose. By Willis J. Abbot. [Illustrated with over 600 
unique and attractive photographs taken especially for 
the book. Also 16 full-page illustrations in color and a 
map. Edition de Luxe, printed from large type on 
heavy calendared paper. Size, 9 x 11% inches. Bound 
in flexible morocco. Gilt top. Our special Ratee, $3.50. 

A complete story of Panama, as well as the history, pur- 
pose and promise of its world-famed canal—the most gigantic 
engineering undertaking since the dawn of time. Approved 
by leading officials connected with the great enterprise. 


AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Frances M. 
Gostling. 8vo. With 8 illustrations in color by Leopold 
Lelee and 32 other illustrations and a map. Publica- 
tion pete, $3.75. Our special price, $1.00. 

The author shows us this country—its people, with the 
quaint costumes and lingering superstitions, their legends, 
saints and heroes, while at the same time she makes us 
acquainted with the wonderful history of the province. 


DAYS SPENT ON A DOGE’S FARM. By Margaret 
Symonds. With 59 illustrations from photographs and 
from drawings by the author. 8vo. 288 pages. Pub- 
lication price, $2.50. Our ial price, $1. 

“It contains few facts and little history. Letters and notes 
written out of a happy time, I put oe and give them 
here. Any local information contained in the book I owe to 
the kindness and accurate knowledge of my friend, Countess 
Pisani, who showed me the things which I describe, and who 
also supplied me with those photographs of Pisani portraits 
and of local views which have been reproduced in the above 
pages. The remainder of the illustrations are from my own 
sketches.”—The Author. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS. By Claude 

C. Washburne. Illustrated from photographs and from 

drawings by the author. 8vo. Publication price, $3. 
Our special price, 90 cents. 

The author in a charming and whimsical fashion has repro- 


duced the personality of Paris and her mercurial inhabitants, 
as it has never been done before. 


THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. By K. 
A. Patmore. 8vo. With 12 full-page illustrations. Pub- 
lication price, $2.50. Our special price, $1. 

This book is designed to give some account of the per- 
sonal and family affairs of those sovereigns and of the minor, 
yet not insignificant, detail of their daily lives. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH BANKS, President of the 
Royal Society. By Edward Smith. With 17 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication price, $4. 
Our special price, 85 cents. 

Banks’s record is that of a man of unbounded public spirit. 
Science was his passion, and public service through the appli- 
cations of science was his constant aim. Fortune favored him 
in several ways, and he left an enduring mark upon the times 
in which he lived. 


HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By 
Henrietta Haynes. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. Puh- 
lication price, $3.50. Our special price, 40 cents. 

This book is devoted to a consideration of the career and 
character of Henrietta Maria, the charming and unfortunate 
consort of Charles I. It has been written almost entirely from 
original sources, and unpublished documents in both London 
and Paris have been considerably drawn upon. 


NEW YORK 
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TO OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIENDS: 


Now is the Time to Get Ready for the 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


TO BE HELD IN THE WANAMAKER STORE, March 1 to 17, 1916 










































Entries Close February 19, 1916 











The purpose of this Photographic Exhibition is to encourage every one to try to 
make good pictures—to elevate the art of Photography. Anyone may send pictures 
and as many as they wish. Pictorial quality preferred to photographic technique. 




















$275.00 IN PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 











Send to Photographic Exhibition Bureau, for EXHIBITION BOOKLET 


which gives full information. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC 


John Wanamaker EXHIBITION BUREAU 





Philadelphia - 










































*»¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to aia nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


The three “R’s” in 
Brighton Garters 












Thousands of men have been 
wearing Brighton Garters with 
constantly increasing satisfaction 


for thirty-seven years. That’s 
REPUTATION. 








Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 












These thousands tell their friends 
that Brightons have every 
improvement for their comfortand 
convenience. That’s RECOM- 
MENDATION. 





































Do Business by Mail 
Start 


a 
build solidly, Choose from the following er aay 
° or 
idly, following or any 


And Brighton Garters are worn 
by more men than ever before, 
That’s the RESULT. 

















Brightons are durable. They 
have put the “last” in elastic. 













Pioneer Suspender Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago San Francisco 











Mailing 


4 a ew York 
ars. St.Louis siege 














“*No,’ she say, kinder mournful. 

“Well, I tell you sump’n else,’ I say. 
You ain’t a-gwine ter heah!’ 

“She look at me kinder scared an’ 
curi’s; an’ den I jus’ up flat-footed an’ 
tol’ her all I heah dat day. 

“By dat time we ’uz right on de pub’ic 
square, an’ all uv a sudden she jus’ stop 
de ’lectric right in de middle uv a whol’ 
passel uv market-waggins. 

“‘La, honey,’ I say ter her, ‘is you 
gwine market-in’?’ An’ I ’uz hopin’ she 
wuz, ’cause I see a nigger wid some ’pos- 
sums an’ groun’-hogs, an’ I t’ink I git 
Miss Jean ter git one fer me ter take 
home ter Alex. But she say, ‘No, I ain’t 
gwine marketin’; but I tell you w’at I 
am gwine ter do’; an’ she look at me wid 
her eyes jus’ a-shinin’. ‘I’m gwine ter 
hug you right heah, you dear ol’ t’ing!’ 
An wid dat she up an’ done it right 
smack dere in front er de cote-house, wid 
ev’ybody ’roun’ jus’ starin’ an’ grinnin’ 
fit ter kill.” 

It was obviously the end of her story, 
and I was glad enough. As she finished. 
I finished my coffee and arose, feeling 
reasonably assured that none of these 
people of whom I had heard was likely to 
trouble my pal or me tonight. 

As for the morrow—I fingered the 
“gold boys” in my pocket, feeling com- 
fort in their touch. In any case they 
were enough to insure flight and safety 
afar, even if the hours between now and 
dawn should yield no further spoil. 

(To be Continued) 


New C alendars 


Cathedral Calendar, The. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

Large, beautiful pictures in color of 
six cathedrals in England—Lincoln, St. 
Paul, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Norwich, 
Ely and Carlesby. 

Circling Year Calendar, The. 
Dutton & Co. 

Six Shakespearean scenes in color; a 
very attractive calendar in medium size. 

Coles Phillips Calendar. Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library Company. 

Beautiful color pictures by this clever 
artist put together in calendar form. 

Dickens Calendar, The. Sully & Klein- 
teich. 

Dickens quotations, one for each 
week, brightly printed on a convenient 
sized calendar. 

Dinner Calendar, The. By Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. Sully & Kleinteich. 

This is a calendar of menus, one for 
each day in the year. A realy helpful 
piece of work. 

Football Calendar, The. By Walter 
Camp. 1916. Sully & Kleinteich. 

This calendar is shaped like a football 
and carries with it the spirit of the grid- 
iron. 


E. P. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The New Mesh Bags for Christmas 
Are Most Attractive 


“Adorable!” is what one woman called them 
when first she saw them. Truly they seem 
irresistible to the girl or the woman of taste 
who appreciates the decorative value that 
they add to any costume, and their moderate 
price recommends them to the gift-seeker. 


Of the finest silver-plated mesh, they 
have none of the stiffness that was formerly 
a drawback in this type of bag—each one is 
so soft and pliant as to seem almost of silk 
or velvet. Yet the tiny rings are so woven 
together as to give real strength. 


The frames are mostly slender, with an odd grace lent by 
their unusual shapes. And there are many odd and new features 
here and there, such as a dark blue enameled catch and pull, with 
graceful silver tracery over the enamel; the quaint little tassels of 
the mesh; the novel pouch effects. Almost every bag has a tiny 
purse to match it. 


The bags cost from $9 to $15; the purses, from $3 to $4.50. 


pee 


Gifts for the Boudoir Table 


Good ideas for gifts appear in every corner of the Perfumery Section of the Wanamaker Store— 
chiefly for women, perhaps, but with a good representation for men. 

Toilet sets of celluloid of excellent quality—comb, hair brush, and mirror with either ring or 
long handle. Priced according to the size of the articles, $3, $3.50 and $4 a set. Or engraved with 
a script monogram, $4, $4.50 and $5 a set. 

Military brushes in great variety, made of all the favorite woods—ebony, natural ebony, satin- 
wood, rosewood, and such—$2 to $15 a pair. 

Cut-glass atomizer in artistic star design, with top either nickel or gold plated as desired, and 
with silk-netted bulb, $3. Other perfume atomizers, $1 to $9. 

“Queen Mary” perfumes, boxed for giving—each bottle of violet, rose, lilac or l’Empire extract 
in a brown box-50c. In an Oriental brocade box, 75c and $1. 

“Oree” a favorite French extract that has won many friends in a short time, and one of the 


most delicious scents now imported, $5. The toilet water is $4.50 a bottle; face powder, $2.25; 
sachet, $1.25. Brillantine, in liquid or solid form, $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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That 


exacting 

friend of 

yours, the se- 

lection of whose 

gift has puzzled you, 

will be more than pleased 

with a “Swan” Fountpen. You 

can give “Swans” with pride and 
assurance, because they are gifts of 

_ beauty and utility.’ A “Swan” writes 
instantly with a velvety touch—will not 
skip, leak or blot nor soil your fingers. May 


be carried in any position without danger of 
leaking. 


this Pen 


_ “Swan” Fountpens are appropriately packed for Xmas gifts 
in attractive boxes. Price $2.50 to $38.00. 


At Wanamatker’s and all Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Manufacturers 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Chicago New York Toronto London 


BRASS 


Paris Brussels Sydaey 





Holiday Presents 
for Men 


Look where you will, you will find 
nothing to equal a 


RUBBERSET 
SHAVING BRUSH 


A more practical and acceptable 
present could not be suggested. 


We have a fine assortment of brushes 
encased in handsome holiday boxes. 


PRICES: 
$1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 up to $7.00 


For sale at all first class stores 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


h 





| Hearst’s 


Friend to Friend Calendar, 1916. E. 


P. Dutton & Co. 

A twelve-leaved calendar, each page 
an illuminated quotation—old songs, sen- 
timents from well-known authors, ete. 
Dainty and attractive, taking the place 


of a gift. 


Gems of Landseer Calendar. E. P. 


| Dutton & Co. 


Six sheets of color-plates reproducing 
Landseer pictures. A handsome wall- 
piece. 

Guiding Thoughts Calendar. 
Dutton & Co. 

A unique motto calendar, large and 
most tastefully decorated. Each motto 
is set in an illuminated border of dainty 


BF. 


| and delicate design. 


Willcox 
International 


Smith Calendar. 
Library Com- 


Jessie 


| pany. 


Some of the exquisite paintings of this 


‘| artist of childhood made up on a large 


| author. 


_ ors set in embossed frames. 
| Madonna Calendar, 1916. 
| & Co. 


wall calendar. 


Just for To-day Calendar. By Helen 


| M. Winslow. Sully & Kleinteich. 


A New Thought calendar compiled 
and arranged by a well-known Boston 
Many of the mottoes have been 
written by Miss Winslow herself. 

Love Divine. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A picture calendar on board, large pad, 
one sheet, each day with Bible text for 
morning and evening. 

Madonna Calendar, 1916. 
ton & Co. 

Six leaves with Madonnas in four col- 


E. P. Dut- 


E. P. Dutton 


The Madonna detta del Granduca in 
four colors set on a cardboard pad with 
calendar leaves. An artistic wallpiece. 

Mizpah Calendar, 1916. 

Cover and twelve sheets of quotations 
from Scripture for each day in the year. 

Peace Be With You Calendar. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

A beautiful calendar of four sheets, 
showing St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke and St. John in illuminated frames. 
The pictures themselves in color. 

Pearls of Wisdom Calendar for 1916. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A quotation calendar, some three or 


| fotir selections to each of the twelve 


sheets. Printed in three colors. 
Pope’s Peace Offering Calendar, The. 


| Sully & Kleinteich. 


A thick calendar, artistically deco- 
rated, one sheet for each week of the 


| year. Each sheet contains an illuminated 
| motto from one of the later Popes. 


| 1916. 


Raphael’s Madonnas Calendar. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A large, handsome four-leaved calen- 


for 


| dar, each leaf presenting a Raphael Ma- 


donna in full color—the Madonna Dro- 


| taleri, Madonna Colonna, the Madonna 


of the Tower and Madonna Aldobrandini. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A GREAT 
SAVING 


The 


Book News Monthly 


IN COMBINATION 
WITH 
























Other Magazines 














Publication Special 
Price Price 




















( With Country 
Life in Amer- 
ica, Every- 
body’s and 
Delineator . . $8.00 $6.30 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator 
must be sent to same address. 









With Harper’s 
Magazine and 
Century... 





9.00 7.80 
With Woman’s 
Home Com- 
panion and 





McClure’s . . 4.00 3.05 
With Review of 
Reviews and 
American 
Magazine... 5.50 4.05 


With Every- 

| body’s and 

| World’s Work 5.50 4.05 
| With Deline- 


ator, Every- 





body’s and 
| World’s Work 7.00 4.80 


Everybody's Magazine and Delineator 
must be sent to same address, 


The Books News Monthly 











With Scribner's 


Magazine... 4.00 3.30 







With Harper’s 
_ Magazine, De- 
lineator and 


( McClure’s .. 8.00 6.45 









ADVERTISING SECTION 


Christmas Cards and 
Booklets 


First Christmas, The. From the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. Ar- 
ranged by Harold Speakman. The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

An illustrated Christmas booklet, very 
choice, in that each page is a bit of real 
art. The pictures are in full color, the 
text in illuminated borders. 

Glory to God in the Highest. 
Dutton & Co. 

One in a series of booklets, each con- 
taining a Madonna in four colors, ‘set in 
an illuminated frame, with a cover 
stamped in color and gold, with a mother- 
of-pearl inlay. A handsome gift-card. 

Memories of Bethlehem. By Mrs. H. 
W. Collins. Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A small gift-book in colors, briging to- 
gether Scripture references to Bethle- 
hem. A picture accompanies each se- 
lection—one of Rachel, one of Ruth, an- 
other of David, and so.on. A very at- 
tractive book to take the place of a 
Christmas card. 

On Christmas Eve. By Mary C. Low. 

An illuminated folder, containing a 
choice poem printed in colors with ini- 
tials in red, yellow, purple and green. 
Suitable for a friend of earnest purpose 
and deep feeling. 

Ye Olde Knickerbocker Series. 
ton. 

Holly cards, in novelty form, contain- 
ing old Dutch characters in color. A 
good-looking gift-card. 

Among the chic things put out in the 
Christmas card line are cards, folders 
and postcards from E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Folders come in paper, tastefully illu- 
minated from decorations, by Sister The- 
ophele; there are others in soft tones, 
folded, with sentiments from Dr. Jow- 
ett; there are cord folders with exqui- 
site poems by Mary C. Low; there are 
novelty folders, that open to show pic- 
tures in color within, some of these Ma- 
donnas each having its gracious senti- 
ment. There are white folders, soft, 
brown folders, folders in lilac, all won- 
derfully artistic and well calculated to 
warm the heart of the recipient. 

The Dutton postcards contain all man- 
ner of dainty pictures and mottoes on 
them. The cards are for both children 
and grown-ups and something appropri- 
ate for everybody can be found among 
them. 

One of the most catchy types of card 
in this line is the cut-out card. These 
show poinsettias with a child’s face 
folded within; baby heads peeping out 
of white mittens, and so on through a 
variety of subjects. 

There are also single cards with quaint 
little figures on them; most of these are 
for the children. 


E. P. 


Dut- 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 










































































"THE problem of the 
selection of the hand- 
somest and most useful 
Christmas gift is happily 
solved by THERMOS. 


Every member of the family, 
every one on the list of friend- 
ship, from infancy to old age 
— either in the hours spent at 
or away from home—have 
innumerable daily uses for 













THERMOS 


For THERMOS serves 
you right—food or drink 
—hot or cold— when, 
where and as you like. 






























THERMOS brings to them in 
the hot summer months all 
the comforts-produced by ice, 
and in the cold winter season 
all the joys to be obtained 
by fire. 










































In buying THERMOS for “him” 
or “her” as your Christmas 
gift, you are selecting the 
invention honored with the 
Grand Prize by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and by like 
Expositions at Berlin, Paris, 
Antwerp, Madrid, Seattle, 
Vienna and London. 



















THERMOS in great assort- 
ment awaits you at any of 
100,000 dealers. If you 
'live in the country ask that 
jit be sent postpaid. From 
$1.00 up. Send for 
booklet. 

































: American 
Thermos Bottle Co. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE FINER SORT OF CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Wanamaker Luggage 


Gathered this season with one especial purpose—to offer maximum beauty and service at moderate 
cost, and thus to put within the reach of the average seeker for Christmas gifts some really fine things. 


Every particular man or woman who travels longs for the right kind of fitted traveling kit—handsome, exquisitely 
made in all its details, strongly put together, conveniently planned, and equipped with just the right per Confidently 
we mares that in the great variety shown now in the Wanamaker Luggage Shop at $25 to $10U, all of these desiderata 
are fulfilled. 


There are bags and cases of real seal, morocco, lizard and walrus, écrasé and auto leathers in black and delicate 
colors, and other leathers equally beautiful. These are lined with moiré silks, especially chosen, in unusual colors like 
mulberry, reseda green, and Labrador blue. 


And for convenience in dressing, every piece has a penmene supply of fittings of the finest celluloid, all snugly 
tucked away in small compass. A special suitcase at $28 has its many fittings mounted in the lid on a detachable pad 
of violet moiré silk, which can be rolled up and carried separately as a dressing case. 


The comprehensive stock of men’s luggage includes bags and cases of handsome, durable leathers, equipped in 


compact and convenient fashion with ebony or sterling silver fittings, at $28.50 to $100 ; and there is wide choice in fine 
pieces at prices under $50. 





‘é ' : 9 
Versailles 
A New Kind of Social Stationery Especially Liked for Christmas Giving 
Its entice mark is the delicate ribbing of its surface—not conspicuous, but very individual. It comes in 
white, buff, pink, blue, gray and violet. 


Three sizes of paper, each 50c a pound ; 50c for a hundred envelopes to match. Correspondence cards, twenty- 
four in a box, 35c; with gold edge, 50c a box; with gold edge and gold initial, 75c a box. 


Ordering will be facilitated if the following order numbers are used : 


C-1132—One quire of note-size paper, 35c. C-1137—Three quires of paper, $1.25. 

C-1133—One quire of letter-size paper, 35c. C-1138—Two quires of paper and one quire of gold-edged cards, $1.50. 
C-1134—One quire of note and one of letter size, 75c. C-1139—Three and one-half quires of paper and one quire of gold- edged 
C-1135—One quire of paper and one quire of cards with gold edge, $1. C-1140—Four quires of paper, $1.50. (cards, $2. 
C-1138—T wo quires of paper, 75c. C-1141—Six quires of paper, $2.50. 








JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE COMING OF 


THE EMERSON 


AUTOMATIC 


‘THE day of its arrival will be the first of a Afetime of days crowded 
with fascinating interest, instruction and diversion; joys in which 
every member of the family may participate. 
The Emerson Automatic embodies a magnificent piano, famous 
for over 65 years for tonal and structural beauty, and a player action 
remarkable for its reproduction of the human touch. 


The rolls which furnish the music for the Emerson Automatic are made by 


famous pianists whose actual performance is re-produced in every accent, phrase and 
delicate shading of expression. 


Foot-pumping and hand-phrasing are entirely eliminated, if you so desire; or, 
if you wish, the wonderful AccompanO makes it possible for you to phrase and 
regulate the music to suit yourself. 


A large library, adapted specially to the Emerson Automatic, furnishes a 
store of delight for every musical taste. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO. “it Boston, Mass. 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FICTION 


The Money Master 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 

“He has traveled far and wide by and land, he 
novels placed in Egypt. Seuth Africa and other scenes he has visited, 
but to none of them has he been able to give the truth that appears 
in all his stories of his home land.’’—Boston Transcript. ** “The Money 
Master’ in its analysis of human nature and reveals new depths 
in Sir Gilbert's power of creation, his imagination and his sympathies 
With the distressed. He has filled the novel with splendid touches that 
show men and women clear to their souls and their bones."’—Phila- 
delphia Record, Jilustrated, Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net, 
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Heart of a Sunset 


By REX BEACH, 
“Wonderfully is the ‘Heart of the 
fascinating remance by Rex Beach : 
story, filled with bumor, thrilling situations 
love.”"—Boston Globe, “In this wildly thrilling stery of recent times 
on the Mexican border Mr teach seems himself again. In dealing with 
primitive passions and raw emotions he has few equals, He has taken 
many incidents and characters bodily from the present and newly past 
disturbances, with scarcely a change of name, and wrought a_ story 
of intense interest.""—Lerington (Ky.) Herald, Illustrated, $1.35 net, 


The Rainbow Trail 


By ZANE GREY. 

“This is an excellent story, the 
best Zane Grey has written, show- 
ing power to stir the deep emotions 
and thrilling the heart with genu- 
ine romance.”—Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 

“One feels that Mr. Grey knows 
his desert country and has studied 
Nature’s various and = changeful 
moods, and that his descriptions 
faithfully mirror the scenic beauty 
and majesty of the wonderland 
that has such a strong appeal for 
artists and poets.’—San Francisco 
Bulletin. $1.35 net. 


The Bachelors 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. 

“A very modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute novel of society and affairs. 
with its scenes laid in Boston, New 
York and Bermuda. “The Bachel- 
ors’ are men twenty years out of 
college, of widely varying interests 
and characters, but warm friends. 
The story deals with their suddenly 
developed desire to marry, their 
efforts to win wives and the com- 
plications that ensue.’"—N. Y. 
Times. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
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Over Paradise Ridge 


BY MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS. 
A love-story of to-day. full of the emotional quality of this author's 


best work, and of the 
“The Melting of Molly’’ 
so full of charm 


buovancy 
has 
and drama. 


and enthusiasm of youth. Not since 
Miss Daviess given to the public a book 
Illustrated, $1.00 net, 


Plashers Mead 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

An idyllic romance—rare in 

England’s ounger novelists in a perfect frame Mr. 

known in this country by his novel “‘Carnival.’”” The London Punch 

says of him: ‘‘I am prepared to wager that Mr. Mackenzie's future is 
bound up with what is most considerable in English fiction.” 


Frontispiece. £1.35 
H. R. 
BY EDWIN LEFEVRE. 

Here is a book which will compel attention by 
dacity and satire. HH. R.—nominally a bank clerk, actually a genius 
upsets the conventions of the bank. expresses his love at first sight 
for the president's daughter, and goes forth to conquer New York Ile 
advertises his intentions to marry her by the sandwich-men. But in 
spite of his methods a real love-story and ai vein of romance run 
throughout. Frontiapicce. $1.25 net. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


By ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
Collaboration of Elizabeth 
Jordan 
Brooklyn 
most entertaining volume of personal 


It reads gaily and 
cover to cover, 
not exaggerating to call its subject- 


OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


. 
Acres of Diamonds 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 

“Though Russell H. Conwell’s ‘Acres of Diamonds’ 
have been spread all over the United States, time and care 
have made them more valuable, and now that they have been 
reset in black and white by their discoverer, they are to be 
laid in the hands of a multitude for their enrichment. 


“As a student, schoolmaster. lawyer. preacher, organist, 
thinker and writer, lecturer, educator, diplomat and leader 
of men, he has made his mark on his city and State, and 
the times in which he has lived. A man dies, but his good 
work lives. 

“His ideas, ideals and enthusiasms have inspired tens 
of thousands of lives. A book full of the energetics of a 
master workman is just what every young man cares for.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
$1.00 net. 


The Man Jesus 


By MARY AUSTIN. 


“This book is much more than 
a fine and beautiful interpretation 
of Jesus from the modern stand- 
point of broader knowledge and 
saner views than civilization has 
hitherto attained. It is an electri- 
fying vision of our own social 
awakening and progression, under 
the immediate leadership of the 
kindest Man, the Noblest Seer and 
the greatest Reformer that the 
world has ever known.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 

“Not only a remarkably fine 
piece of interpretative writing. but 
is real literature distinguished 
by purity and simplicity of dic- 
tion.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

$1.20 net. 


Tllustrated., 
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College Sons and 
College Fathers 


is By HENRY S. CANBY. 


has appeared in 
and it 

You have just sent your son to 
college, or you will send him next 
year. What is it you expect him 
to get out of his four years there 
to benefit him most and fit him 
to best serve the community? Professor Canby, a professor 
at Yale University, has written a book you cannot afford to 
miss. $1.20 net. 


$2.00 net. 


Australian Byways 
By NORMAN DUNCAN, 
: “The ‘outskirts’ of Australian civilization are described 
in a graphic way by Norman Dunean in this handsome octavo 
volume. The story has not a dull line, and is a big picture 
of a little-understood country.’”—Philadelphia Record. 
$1.75 net. 


. . 
In Vacation America 
By HARRISON RHODES. 

America has now come perforce the continent for peace- 
ful vacations. Therefore Mr. Rhodes’s delightful picture of 
the varied possibilities of our own country as a field for 
every sort of pleasant recreation is sure to be doubly wel- 
come. If you are wondering where to go this winter or 
looking ahead for next summer you will find suggestions of 
practical value here. $1.50 net. 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 


A copy of our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent on request 





